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SUBSTITUTIONAL QUANTIFICATION AND EXISTENCE 
By B. J. COPELAND 


HE so-called Barcan Formula, Odx¢x 3 dxOdx, was used as an 
axiom by Ruth Barcan Marcus in her pioneer system of quanti- 
fied modal logic [1]. In response to criticisms of the Formula 
advanced by a number of writers, Marcus has maintained that her 
axiom is unproblematic provided the existential quantifier is inter- 
preted substitutionally: it is only when the quantifier is taken 
referentially that the axiom appears paradoxical [2]. In [4] I pre- 
sented a semantics which shows that Marcus’s claim is false: the 
semantics treats the quantifiers substitutionally, yet the Barcan 
Formula is invalid (throughout [4] and this paper I am concerned 
exclusively with an S5 setting). Since the publication of [4] I have 
several times encountered the objection (notably from Barcan 
Marcus herself, in correspondence) that my argument there fails 
since the semantics does not give a purely substitutional mterpreta- 
tion of the quantifiers, but ties quantification to existence, thus 
smuggling in the same ‘referential bias’ which pervaded earlier 
criticisms of the Formula. In this note I will defend the argument of 
[4] against this objection. En route I will respond to van Inwagen’s 
doubts about the intelligibility of substitutional quantification [9]. 
The purely substitutional interpretation of the existential quanti- 
fier is this: 4xA is true (in world w) if and only if there is a 
member ¢ of the substitution class such that A’ is true (in w), where 
A’ is the result of replacing any free occurrences of x in A by t, and 
the substitution class is some pre-selected class of expressions of the 
Janguage (compare Kripke [7], pp. 329-30). For the present pur- 
poses attention may be restricted to substitution classes all of 
whose members are singular terms. Let me restate the semantics 
presented in [4| in a way which makes it clear that the treatment 
given to the existential quantifier is purely substitutional. A model 
is an ordered triple (K, Q, v), where K is a set, Q is a function from 
K to the set of sets of singular terms of the language, and v is a 
function from {formulae}XK to the set {T, F}. (The idea, of 
course, is that v(A, w) = T should be understood as asserting that A 
is true in possible world w.) Given K and Q, v is defined by the 
following recursion. For all w €K, all variables x of the language, 
all formulae A, B: v(A, w) is arbitrary if A is atomic; v(~A, w) = T 
iff v(A, w) = F; 4 DB, w) =T iff either v(A, w) = F or v(B, w) = 
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T; v(GA, w) = T iff for every w EK y(A, w') =T; v(AxA, w) = T 
iff for some term t in Q(w) v(A,w) = T, where A’ is the result 
of replacing any free occurrences of x in A by ¢. Derivatively: 

v((x)A, w) =T iff for every term in Q(w) v(A', w) = T; v(OA, w) = 
T iff for some w ‘EK v(A, w) =T; (VW(43 Bw) =T iff for every 
w' EK either v(A, w') = F or v(B, w') = T. A formula A is true in 
a model (K, Q, v? iff v(A, w) = T for every w E K; and a formula is 
valid iff true in all models. 

The Barcan Formula is invalid in this semantics (details of the 
proof are given in [4]). To secure the validity of the formula, it 
must be postulated that for every model (K, Q, v) and for every 
w, w EK, Q(w) = Q(w’). Merely giving the purely substitutional 
interpretation of the existential quantifier is, then, insufficient to 
validate the Barcan Formula: one needs in addition the postulate 
that membership of the substitution class is world independent. 
(One way of building this postulate into the semantics is simply to 
suppress the function Q and select some fixed set as the substitu- 
tion class, for example the set of all singular terms of the language.) 
Thus there is no special connection between the validity of the 
Barcan Formula and the use of substitutional quantification. When 
the quantifiers are interpreted referentially, one needs a special 
postulate concerning constancy of domain of quantification if the 
Barcan Formula is to become valid (see Kripke [6]}: when the 
quantifiers are interpreted substitutionally, one needs a special 
postulate concerning constancy of the substitution class if the 
Barcan Formula is to become valid. 


$ * x x * 


An uninterpreted formal semantics is no more than a mathe- 
matical characterisation of the valid sentences of the logic in ques- 
tion: it is only once the symbolism of the semantics has been ex- 
plained in terms of antecedently grasped concepts bearing on the 
use of language that the semantics is capable of assigning meanings 
to expressions of the language under consideration (see my [3] and 
[5] for further remarks on this issue). Thus for example the above 
semantics assigns no meaning to O until it is explained that T and F 
are truth values, that v(A, w) = T (alternatively, F) asserts that A is 
true (alternatively, false) in possible world w, and that, in each 
model, K represents the set of all possible worlds. (This point has 
been made by Plantinga [8], p. 127.) As it stands, then, the above 
semantics assigns no determinate meaning to the existential quanti- 
fier, since the formal notion of a substitution class, Q(w), is as yet 
uninterpreted. It is only once an explanation has been given of what 
is signified by membership of the substitution class that the 
semantics can properly be said to assign meanings to the quantifiers; 
and differing ways of interpreting the notion of a substitution class 
will lead to differing assignments of meaning to the quantifiers. 


ae 
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Van Inwagen [9] has questioned the intelligibility of substitu- 
tional quantification on the ground that ‘friends of substitutional 
quantification’ (as he calls us) offer some substitution instance of A 
is true as the truth condition for 3x4, but deny that 3x4 means 
that some substitution instance of A is true. This is true but, viewed 
aright, no cause for concern. As I have said, it is only once the 
formal notion of a substitution class (which is, of course, pre- 
supposed by this truth condition) has been interpreted that the 
truth condition will assign a determinate meaning to the existen- 
tial quantifier. Moreover, what meaning is assigned will depend on 
what interpretation Is given. 

In [4] I suggested that Q(w) be understood as the set of terms 
which denote in world w, and it is presumably this suggestion which 
has engendered the charge of referential bias which I mentioned. 
The point I want to stress is that the argument of [4] in no way 
depends upon Q(w) being understood in this way: no matter how 
Q(w) is interpreted it remains the case that the Barcan Formula is 
invalid in the semantics, and is rendered valid only if it is stipulated 
that the substitution class is world invariant. 

The foregoing considerations prompt two questions. 


(1) Is there an interpretation of the notion of a substitution class 
relative to which it is natural to stipulate that the function Q be 
single-valued? 

(2) Is there an interpretation of the notion of a substitution class 
relative to which it is natural to stipulate that Q is not single-valued 
but which (unlike the interpretation suggested above) does not in- 
volve tying quantification to existence? 


I leave (1) as an open question. An affirmative answer to it would 
show that there is an assignment of meaning to 4 under which the 
Barcan Formula is unproblematic. An affirmative answer to (2), 
however, will establish that it is not only ‘existence readings’ of J 
which make the Barcan Formula problematic. I shall proceed to 
show that this is indeed the case. 

Let me use ‘denotation’ in a Meinongian way: the denotation in 
world w of term t may or may not actually exist in w. Call t a 
.denoting term for world w if and only if the denotation of t (in w) 
is an object which actually exists in w. Call t a lore term for world 
w if and only if the denotation of ¢ (in w) features in a myth, tale, 
tradition or theory of the inhabitants of w. A lore term for w may 
or may not also be a denoting term for w. (A distinction between 
denoting terms and lore terms can of course be drawn without 
using a Meinongian framework. For example, t is a lore term for 
world w if and only if t, or some term having the same sense as t, 
occurs in the verbal presentation of a myth, tale, tradition or 
theory of the inhabitants of w.) Q(w) is now interpreted as being 
the union of the denoting terms and the lore terms for w. Given this 
way of understanding the notion of a substitution class, it is natural 
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to allow Q to take different values at different worlds. The term 
‘Pegasus’, for example, is a lore term for the actual world, and 
hence is a member of the substitution class for the actual world; but 
it is easy to imagine worlds for which ‘Pegasus’ is neither a lore term 
nor a denoting term. 


The University of Canterbury, © B. J. COPELAND 1985 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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WIGGINS, ARTEFACT IDENTITY AND 
‘BEST CANDIDATE’ THEORIES 


Py H. W. NOONAN 


PLAUSIBLE principle governing identity is that whether a later 

individual, y, is identical with an earlier individual, x, cannot 
ever merely depend on whether there are, at the later time, any 
better candidates than y around for identity with x. I shall call this 
principle ‘the only x and y principle’. It has been a bone of conten- 
tion amongst philosophers interested in identity for many years. In 
Sameness and Substance (Oxford, 1980) David Wiggins, who has 
always been one of the stoutest defenders of the only x and y prin- 
ciple, includes a formulation of it among his D theses as thesis D(x) 
and presents what he believes to be ‘the most fundamental obfec- 
tion’ to the opposing ‘best candidate’ approach to identity, i.e. the 
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approach involving rejection of the only x and y principle.! In what 
follows I argue that Wiggins’ objection fails, but that there is 
another objection to the ‘best candidate’ approach which succeeds. 

An example which makes rejection of the only x and y principle 
seem plausible, and also brings out exactly what that involves, is 
that of the Ship of Theseus, as described by Thomas Hobbes (De 
Corpore, 11 (Molesworth, p. 136)). And it is in connection with 
this example, also, that Wiggins presents his fundamental objection 
to the ‘best candidate’ approach to identity. 

In this case it does seem plausible to say that the continuously 
repaired ship is the Ship of Theseus but that the plank-hoarder’s 
ship is a candidate too, and would have been the Ship of Theseus if 
its rival, the continuously repaired ship, had not existed. To insist 
that the plank-hoarder’s ship is not the Ship of Theseus even when 
its rival does not exist seems absurd — for ships can certainly under- 
go dismantling and reconstruction; while to insist that it is still the 
Ship of Theseus when its rival does exist seems implausible. But 
even if a case could be made out for saying the latter (e.g. by refer- 
ence to the antiquarian interest in the Ship of Theseus), it is clear 
that any considerations in favour of the plank-hoarder’s ship can 
lend it plausibility at best, so that even if it is not definitely true 
that the continuously repaired ship is the Ship of Theseus in the 
situation Hobbes describes, it is not definitely false either. The iden- 
tity statement in question is at worst indeterminate in truth value. 
= Moreover, even if he could produce a conclusive argument that 
the plank-hoarder’s ship was the Ship of Theseus both in the situa- 
tion in which it alone exists and in that in which its continuously 
repaired rival exists too, the defender of the only x and y principle 
would still be in apparent danger of refutation by the puzzle of the 
Ship of Theseus. For that would be compatible with the plank- 
hoarder’s ship merely being the strongest candidate for identity 
with the Ship of Theseus, and the defender of the only x and y 
principle would still appear to have a problem on his hands so long 
as it seemed plausible that the continuously repaired ship was the 
Ship of Theseus in the absence of the plank-hoarder’s ship. 

So much, then, for the way in which the example of the Ship of 
Theseus lends plausibility to the “best candidate’ approach to 
identity. Now, however, we need to look at the consequences of 
rejecting the only x and y principle to deal with the puzzle. 

We can picture the three relevant situations as overleaf. 

Here the second situation is the one described by Hobbes. The 
first situation is that in which the Ship of Theseus undergoes repair 
and replacement of parts, but the replaced planks are simply dis- 
carded or destroyed, and the third situation is that in which no 


‘Wiggins’ D(x) is the following: ‘what we need, if identity is what we want to elucidate, 
is & criterion which will stipulate that fora relation R to be constitutive of the identity of 
a and b, a’s having R to 6 must be such that objects aera from a or b are irrelevant to 
whether a has R to 6’, He also calls it ‘the only a and b 
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repair or replacement work takes place, but the Ship of Theseus is 
dismantled plank by plank and later reconstructed. 








x X 
\ \ x X 
N \ Xc X c' 
\ \ X X 
N N X X 
b ks D'N X 
N N 
dq aq aA 
Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 


In each figure the continuous line represents the history of the 
Ship of Theseus before repair and replacement work begins. The 
line of dashes in Figures 1 and 2 represents the history of the con- 
tinuously repaired ship, and the line of crosses in Figures 2 and 3 
represents the history of the ship reconstituted from the original 
planks of the Ship of Theseus, i.e. the plank-hoarder’s ship. 

If we rigidly designate the ship originally referred to in all three 
situations as ‘the Ship of Theseus’ by ‘a’, the ship undergoing con- 
tinuous repair in situation 1 by ‘b’, the ship undergoing continuous. 
repair in situation 2 by ‘b”’, the ship reconstituted from the original 
planks in situation 2 by ‘c , and the ship reconstituted from the 
original planks in situation 3 by ¢ c”, then if we reject the only x and 
y principle we can, in conformity with the plausible view that both 
the continuously repaired ship and the plank-hoarder’s ship are 
candidates for identity with the Ship of Theseus, though the former 
has the stronger claim, assert that in situation l,a = b, in situation 
2, a=b’ and a Æc, and in situation 3,a=c’. These assertions are 
compatible with the necessity of identity if c #c', otherwise not. 
But is a ‘best candidate’ theorist committed to holding that ¢ = c’? 
Wiggins assumes that he is, and this is the basis of his objection to 
the ‘best candidate’ approach. He writes: 


The. most fundamental cbjection to the ‘best candidate’ approach is 
that it licenses the following as a possibility: we could walk up to the anti- 
quarian’s ship [i.e. c], seen as a candidate to be Theseus’ ship, and say 
that, but for the existence of its rival, i.e. the distinct coincidence candi- 
date that is the constantly maintained working ship plying once yearly to 
Delos, it would have veritably coincided as a ship with Theseus’ original 
ship. But the idea that in that case it would have been Theseus’ very ship 
seems to be absurd. ... We are discovering in this argument... the real 
intuitive grounds for doubting that anything might have been a numeri- 
cally different entity from the one it actually is (Sameness and Substance, 
p. 59). 
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But in fact the ‘best candidate’ theorist need not accept that 
c =c'. Of course, he has to accept this if he takes the candidates he 
is concerned with to be the two later ships, and takes it that what 
they are candidates for is literally identity with the (one and only) 
original Ship of Theseus. But he need not take this view. If, for 
example, like Robert Nozick, he regards continuants as ‘four 
dimensional worms’, composed of temporal parts or stages, he can 
take the competing candidates to be not ships but ship-stages. Then 
he can say that what they are candidates for is not identity with the 
original Ship of Theseus, but rather: being at the later time the 
stage (temporal part) of the Ship of Theseus existing then. The ship- 
stage present in situation 3 at the location of ship c' possesses this 
property there, but only contingently if in situation 2 a = b' and 
a Æc, for then, while still existing in situation 2, it does not possess 
it there. But it does not follow that there is any ship which exists 
both in situation 2 and in situation 3 and is identical with the Ship 
of Theseus in situation 3 but distinct from it in situation 2. For 
despite appearances the ship c, not being identical with the ship c’, 
is not present in situation 3 at all (see R. Nozick Philosophical 
Explanations, Oxford, 1981, p. 656 ff). Nor does the best candi- 
date theorist need to be a temporal worm metaphysician in order to 
deny the identification of c with c’. Consistently with the rejection 
of a temporal worm metaphysics he can, for example, take Nathan 
Salmon’s line, deny that c =c’ and take the rival candidates in- 
volved in the case to be, neither ships nor ship-stages, but rather the 
hunks of matter constituting b’ and c. Then he can say that what 
these are rival candidates for is, again, not identity with the original 
Ship of Theseus, but rather: being at the later time the hunk of 
matter constituting the Ship of Theseus then. The hunk of matter 
constituting c’ in situation 3 possesses this property there, but only 
contingently if in situation 2a = b’ anda =c, since then, though it 
certainly exists in situation 2 (where it constitutes c) it does not 
possess it there. But it does not follow that there is any ship in 
‘situation 3 which is identical with the one and only Ship of Theseus 
there, but distinct from it in situation 2, for this contingency of 
constitution is distinct from the contingency of identity and does 
not entail it, and despite appearances ship c is not present in situa- 
tion 3 at all (see N. Salmon Reference and Essence, Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1982, Appendix 1). 

Wiggins is in error, then, in assuming that it is essential to the 
‘best candidate’ theorist’s position that he identify c with c’ and 
thus abandon the necessity of identity. The ‘best candidate’ theorist 
has, indeed, to choose between. rejecting that identification and 
abandoning the necessity of identity, but both courses are open to 
him, and, as we have seen, at least two actual ‘best candidate’ 
theorists have opted for the former (after writing the above, in fact, 
I came across R. M. Gale’s paper ‘Wiggins’ Thesis D(x)’, Philo- 
sophical Studies, 1984, in which the ‘best candidate’ theorist is 
defended against Wiggins’ argument precisely on the ground that 
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the former option is the one he should adopt). Actually, however, 
this is merely to jump out of the frying pan into the fire. For the 
objection to the ‘best candidate’ theorist’s taking this line should be 
obvious. We can put it in a form -eminiscent of Wiggins’| objection. 
I have stressed that if the ‘best candidate’ theorist denies that 
c =c he must acknowledge that, despite appearances, c is not 
present in situation 3\at all. He must then acknowledge that the 
following is a possibility: we could walk up to the plank-hoarder’s 
ship in situation 2, seen as a candidate to be Theseus’ ship, and say 
(truly) that, but for the existence of its rival, it would never have 
existed at all. Similarly, if he taxes the same line in the case of 
personal identity, then, if he accepts a mentalistic criterion of 
personal identity which entails that Bernard Williams’s Charles is 
Guy Fawkes in the absence of a rval claimant, the ‘best candidate’ 
theorist is not committed, as “Wiggins suggests (Sameness and 
Substance, p. 208), to the view that it is true of Charles in the 
reduplication situation that but for the existence of Robert he 
would have been Guy Fawkes. But to avoid this commitment he 
must acknowledge that we could walk up to Charles in the 
reduplication situation and, speaking of Robert, say to him ‘You 
should consider yourself fortunate that that other fellow seems to 
be as good as you are at reminiscing about attempts to blow up 
the Palace of Westminster — if he hadn’t been you wouldn’t have 
existed’. But I take it that it goes without saying that in making 
these acknowledgements the ‘best candidate’ theorist would be 
committing himself to self-evident absurdities. (In case it is 
thought that the absurdity in the latter case 1s not one that derives 
from the ‘best candidate’ theory as such, but merely from the 
mentalistic theory of personal identity that licenses the identity of 
(the non-duplicated) Charles with Guy Fawkes in the absence of 
any possible causal connection between them, let me refer as well to 
the split brain transplant case familiar from the writings of Wiggins 
and Parfit. If the ‘best candidate’ theorist adopts the line of reply 
to Wiggins presently being considered then he must acknowledge 
that in this case one could say to ether one of the fission products: 
“You should consider yourself fcrtunate that the other fellow’s 
brain transplant went so well —if it hadn’t you would never have 
existed.” The absurdity is the same.) 

This, then, is the sort of absurd:ty the ‘best candidate’ theorist is 
committed to if he denies the identification of c with c’, while if he 
endorses that identification, of course, Wiggins’ objection applies. 
Perhaps then I should not have said that Wiggins’ objection fails, 
but merely that it is incomplete; that is, that he presents only one 
horn of the dilemma which in fact refutes the ‘best candidate’ 
theory. But either way the ‘best candidate’ theory zs refuted and 
the only x and y principle vindicated. 
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THE PARADOX OF THE LIAR — A CASE OF MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY 


By LAURENCE GOLDSTEIN 


(O USIDER the (strengthened) Liar generator k, where 
k = ‘k is not true’ 


On each side of this identity we have a different name of a putative 
statement. Predicating truth of this putative statement, we obtain 


k is true 
or equivalently, using the other name of k, 
‘g is not true’ is true. 
Thus 
(a) k is true = ‘k is nct true’ is true 
Adding ‘k is not true’ to each side of this equivalence, we obtain 
(b) k is true & k is not true =‘k is not true’ is true & & is not true 
Hence, using classical principles to simplify the right hand side, 
(c) k is true & k is not true = k is not true 


But the right hand side of equivalence (c) is just the Liar generator 
k which is thus shown tc be logically equivalent to a contradiction. 

This may seem surprising, since k has the surface appearance of 
being the negation of an atomic statement. How can it be equiva- 
lent to a contradiction which is conjunctive in form? The inner 
complexity of the Liar generator becomes apparent with the realiza- 
tion that somebody asserting it would be asserting k and (or ‘and 
thereby’) asserting that A is not true (for that’s what k ‘says’). 

The conclusion that the Liar sentence & is a contradiction does 
not, of course, solve that version of the paradox. For the following 
seems a natural line of thought. 


(d) If is a contradiczion then it is a statement that is not true. 
(e) But says just thet — that it is not true. 
(£) Hence k is true. 


We have established the antecedent of (d), but the consequent of 
(d) paradoxically contradicts (f). 

There are several ways of blocking this reasoning. First, and most 
drastically, one could reject (d) by accepting the Hegelian view that 
there are some true contradictions. Pierre d’Ailly, the late mediaeval 
author, maintains that tne Liar sentence is a true contradiction [4] 
and this position is shared by some modern writers (e.g. [13]). 
Second, one could reject (d) by saying that contradictions are not 
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statements and hence are neither true nor false. This account of 
contradictions was championed by Wittgenstein for a considerable 
time (e.g. [19] pp. 53-9, [20] 4.416, 5.143, [18] p. 131). Third, 
one could claim that the predicate ‘true’ is not univocal, or is in- 
complete, or needs to be relatavised to occasion of utterance so that 
it does not retain a stable character throughout the above reasoning 
[16], [12], [8], [9], [1]. A fourth way to block the reasoning is to 
reject (e) on the grounds that k does not just say that it is not true, 
for it also says that it is true. Buridan [10] was one of several 
mediaeval authors who took this line, and it has recently been 
revived by James Cargile ee 

Each of these proposals (and many others) designed to stem the 
paradox reasoning have been effectively criticized and all of them 
Jack the intuitive appeal of the few principles utilized in the argu- 
ment (a)-(f). Let us then take seriously the idea that this simple 
argument is, consistent with appearances, valid, and that the 
premises (d) and (e) are true. If a valid argument leads to a contra- 
diction then, by reductio, a premise may be validly rejected. Thus, 
by elimination, it is the original identity claim ‘k = “‘k is not true”? 
that is not true. 

This conclusion may at first appear absurd because, so it may be 
objected, the original identity claim results from a stipulation — we 
construct a statement ‘k is not true’ and decide to call it k — the 
name is chosen at pleasure without any restriction. The objection is, 
however, mistaken. A shorter proof that there is some restriction 
runs as follows: Jf, in the identity claim 


k = ‘k is not true’, 


the statement named on the left were identical with the statement 
named on the right, then the statement named on the left would be 
true if and only if the statement on the right were true, i.e. 


k is true = ‘k is not true’ is true 
So 
k is true = k is not true 


But this is a contradiction, hence the original identity claim must be 
rejected. 

Another way of seeing the plausibility of this restriction is to 
start by considering the biconditional _ 


k is true Z k is not true 


One could reason: if & is true, then it is not, but if it 1s not, then it 
is. So if we suppose J to be the name of the biconditional, it is clear 
that j is not true because there can be no statement k that satisfies 
that pair of conditionals. Can we now go self-referential by letting 
‘k’ be aname of that biconditional? It may seem correct to say that 
since 7 was shown to be an untrue statement, the same must hold of 
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k. Yet this is not so, because ‘7’ was a name chosen at pleasure; the 
name k, as we have just seen, names no statement so we are not free 
now to use it as a name of an (untrue) statement. Hence we cannot 
identify k and j. 

According to the Buridan-Cargile approach mentioned earlier, 
sentences generating versions of the Liar paradox are contradictions 
and hence false. But, if our argument Is correct, it is only by ignor- 
ing a condition on identity that Liar generators can seem to be 
contradictions. A suggestion that has been pursued by Brian Skyrms 
[14], [15] is that the law of substitutivity of identicals, when used 
in the usual Liar reasoning, fails. Our conclusion is that it is not 
failure of this law but a failure to substitute identicals that gives rise 
to the contradiction. Irterestingly, paradoxes in the family studied 
by Thompson [17], including the Barber, Russell’s and Grelling’s, 
can also be shown to rest on contradictory assumptions resulting 
from the breach of an identity condition — see [3] and especially [6] 
$2.3. 

Exactly what sin is committed by somebody who utters a Liar 
generator? Are we obliged to allow that what he says is true or not 
true and, if so, does not paradox ensue? Consider a person, X, who 
makes the statement ‘k is not true’. Here ‘k’ names a statement said 
by X to be not true. So X is asserting a statement that predicates 
non-truth of k. Hence rt is not for X simply to ‘let’ ‘k’ be the name 
of that statement, for he has already assigned the name ‘k’ to a 
statement he has said is not true, namely k. Even if X were lying 
and, despite what he says, believes k to be true, he still cannot 
believe the contradictory statement ‘k is not true’ to be true, so 
a fortiori he cannot beleve it to be the same statement as k. X may 
or may not be lying, but he cannot consistently believe that k is 
identical with the statement that k is not true. This is not to attri- 
bute an unrealistically high level of consistency to X. Rational 
agents may sometimes be committed to inconsistent beliefs, but 
they do not believe in contradictions. Of course, it may be the case 
that X is using the name ‘k’ ambiguously as between ‘k,’ and ‘ky. 
But no paradox arises from the identity claim ‘kı = “k, is not 
true’ when ki £ k3. ‘F’ cannot name the very statement in which 
non-truth is predicated of k. The following comparison may be 
helpful. In the programming language BASIC, the sentence 
‘N =N + 1’, which may be read ‘let N have a value one greater than 
its previous value’ is used to assign N a new value while cancelling 
the old value. But to ‘let’ k be ‘k is not true’ is, per impossibile, to 
let one statement, whatever its truth-value, also have a different 
truth-value. 

The restriction on designation-assignment that we have dis- 
covered arises only out of a simple consistency requirement: if ‘a’ 
designates a statement and ‘b’ designates a negation of that state- 
ment, then a#b. It is easy for a theoretician to overlook this 
restriction since, on the classical (Tarskian):. theory of quotation, 
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‘k’ as it occurs inside the quotation-expression ‘k is not true’ is 
deemed just a typographical part of a name — it has no inde- 
pendent semantical role — so we appear free to assign ‘k’, when it 
appears outside quotation marks, the semantical role of designating 
anything we please. However, the Tarskian theory of quotation is 
false (see [5], [7]). Quotation marks do not serve to form semanti- 
cally unstructured names, but are pointing devices, and, in the 
quotation-expression ‘k is not true’ as we have been using it, ‘k’ is 
pointed to as the designator of a statement of which non-truth is 
predicated. Hence the restriction on using ‘k’ for some incompatible 
purpose. Anyone unconvinced about the necessity for ‘reading 
inside’ quotation marks should consider whether he would accept 
the putative identity stipulation 


3 = What ‘3 + 1’ designaces. 


One point to be noted about the restriction on designation- 
assignment for which we have argued above is that it does not entail 
a general ban on self-reference. Thus nothing we have said would 
count against the possibility, mentioned by Kripke [12], of using 
‘Jack’ to name the sentence ‘Jack is short’. Nor have we said any- 
thing to suggest that true statements such as “This statement is self- 
referential’, “This statement is quite interesting’ and “This statement 
is made by the use of an English sentence’ are somehow illegitimate. 

A semantical restriction that may be difficult for the theoretician 
to uncover may nonetheless be such that any competent speaker 
would conform to it and recognize when it is breached (compare 
our awareness of syntactical transgressions). No competent speaker 
would seriously assert that the very statement he is making is not 
true. This is an important, but generally neglected point about the 
Liar. Liar-type sentences may be used in Jest, or for some other 
non-truth-claiming purpose, but if someone seriously wished to 
assert one of them we should have to declare him semantically 
incompetent since he fails to observe a fundamental condition on 
identity or, correlatively, a fundamental restriction on designation- 
assignment. Aristotle, in [11], urges the similar point that someone 
who does not conform to the principle of non-contradiction cannot 
talk about anything at all. A person who purports to make a candid 
assertion of a Liar sentence does not share cur ways of thought and 
talk. As Wittgenstein in another context puts it, ‘He is incompre- 
hensible to me means that I cannot relate to him as to others’ [21] 
§198. We can attach no sense to what the person who flouts our 
semantical principles says; he uses our words but does not use them 
our way. What he utters — his sentences — may be in perfect gram- 
matical order, but what he means is inaccessible to us. 
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SET THEORY, SKOLEM’S PARADOX AND THE TRACTATUS 


By A. W. MOORE 


‘We say: but that tsn’t how it is! — it zs like that though! and all we 
can do is keep repeatinz these antitheses.’ (Ludwig Wittgenstein) 


ITTGENSTEIN’S Tractatus is characterized, famously, by the 
following predicament: it 1s, by its own lights, nonsense. In it, 


Wittgenstein attempts to talk about the world and its limits (the 
limits of what is and what can be represented), these not being 
themselves anything im the world. But ‘the world’ is supposed to be 
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understood schematically as containing everything that can be 
meaningfully spoken of. So there is no legitimate way of talking 
about its limits, nor indeed about it. If we attempt to do so, we 
shall produce either arrant nonsense or claims which, though 
intelligible, have to be understood in the wrong way; they will have 
to be understood as claims about items within the world, and, in 
purporting to concern something other than those items, they will 
inevitably include downright falsehoods. 

Something akin to this predicament confronts anybody with a 
certain view of what sets are like, a view which I shall outline 
shortly. It is itself a predicament with a variety of aspects, and I 
shall later argue that the only real paradox to which the Lowenheim- 
Skolem Theorem gives rise (which is what I, perhaps unusually, 
shall mean by Skolem’s Paradox) is best viewed as one of these 
aspects. Since the underlying view of what sets are like has great 
intuitive appeal, Skolem’s Paradox will thus appear as a genuine 
paradox. That there is such a paradox connected with the 
Lowenheim-Skolem Theorem is evidenced by the sense of irre- 
soluble conflict which one is liable to feel when reading the exten- 
sive literature in this area. (See especially the debate between 
Resnik and Thomas in [5], [6], [8] and [9].1) Of course, a linchpin 
of the Tractatus, inextricably linked to the attendant predicament, 
is Wittgenstein’s doctrine that what he attempts to say in this work, 
even though it cannot be said, nevertheless manifests itself in (or is 
shown by) what can be said. I shall suggest that this too has its 
echoes in the set-theoretical case, and that recognizing these echoes 
may help to explain why at least the main debate occasioned by 
Skolem’s Paradox, namely the debate between relativists and non- 
relativists, is destined to remain irresoluble. 

The underlying view of what sets are like is the one which moti- 
vates most contemporary work in set theory (cf. [1]). The term 
‘set’ is to be understood as a technical term, in such a way that the 
members of any set must themselves be sets. Still there is the Null 
Set, the set to which no set belongs; then there is the set whose 
only member is the Null Set; then these two themselves combine 
together to form a third set; and in this way infinitely many sets 
can be accounted for. But there exist infinite sets too, subsets of 
this infinite stock which do not themselves already appear there. 
These in turn belong to further sets, and so on forever. According 
to this picture, sets form a ‘V’-shaped, hierarchical structure. The 
Null Set lies at its base and every other set lies somewhere further 
up, constituting a collection of sets taken from below it. 

Although the term ‘set’ is being used technically, this account is 
intended to capture the rough intuition that any collection of sets 


1Putnam’s interesting work in this area (principally (4]) bears on the most funda- 
mental issues in the philosophy of language but is not directly related to what I am calling 
Skolem’s Paradox. His chief concern is with a very general problem about how far lin- 
guistic practice can determine reference whereas Skolem’s Paradox, on my view, is 2 
paradox specifically about sets. 
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will in turn be a set. No distinction is being recognized between 
sets and proper classes (that is to say, between those collections of 
sets which may, and those which may not, themselves be deemed 
sets). Provided that we do think of sets in the broad way suggested, 
as nothing other than collections of collections, the distinction is 
intuitively groundless. What this means, however, given that there 
is no end to the process of set formation, is that there can literally 
be no such thing as the totality of all sets (the set hierarchy). For 
any such totality would itself have to be a set, thus lying somewhere 
within the hierarchy and thus failing to contain every set. (It would 
fail to contain itself, for example.) It is a fundamental principle of 
this way of looking at sets that there is no set which contains every 
set as a member. 

This is already a paradox (cf. [3], pp. 86-7). Certainly, we have 
a pretheoretical intuition that, if we are able to make generaliza- 
tions about things of a certain kind, then those things can be 
grouped together into a determinate totality. Yet here we are 
making generalizations about sets, at the same time having to admit 
that there is no totality of all sets. (The Burali-Forti Paradox is very 
closely related to this. There can be no totality of all ordinal 
numbers either, for any such totality would itself have to be an 
ordinal number different from, because greater than, all those 
belonging to it. Yet we seem to be able to make perfectly legitimate 
generalizations about ordinal numbers, and hence the paradox.”) 
But paradoxicality comes in degrees, and there is no reason as yet to 
suppose that these paradoxes cut deeper than, let us say, the para- 
dox that simultaneity :s relative to a frame of reference; that is, 
they may be paradoxical only to the extent that they force us to 
revise certain inchoate intuitions. In assimilating this picture of 
what sets are like, we must learn to accept that there is nothing (no 
thing) which contains them all: there is no set of all sets. It is 
nevertheless significant that as soon as we attempt not just to say 
things about sets but to say things about saying things about sets, 
viewing the subject matter of set theory from without, then the 
intuition that there must be such a thing is particularly difficult to 
resist. This is because the relevant notion of a thing here is simply 
that very general notion of whatever is picked out by a singular 
term (if it picks out anything) whilst the relevant notion of a 
singular term is in turn sufficiently general to include a whole range 
of phrases which, wher. we are attempting to give an account of the 
semantics of set-theoretical discourse, we find it enormously tempt- 
ing to use: ‘the range of the quantifiers “every set” and “some 
set’’’; ‘the relation (set of ordered pairs) picked out by the predi- 
cate ‘...is a member of __.”’’; ‘the hierarchy of sets’. These are 
phrases none of which, on the given understanding of what sets are 


*The concept of a set and the concept of an ordinal number are what Dummett has 
dalled indefinitely extensible concepts, and it is this feature of indefinite extensibility 
which lies at the root of these paradoxes. See [2], pp. 195-7. 
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like, does pick out anything, but each of which tenaciously 
presents itself as though it did, lest our set-theoretical discourse 
should fail to make sense. We are tempted to say that the subject 
matter of such discourse just is the hierarchy of sets. And thus we 
want to view the hierarchy of sets as an entity in its own right, in 
effect as a colossal set, which is nevertheless not itself anything zn 
the hierarchy. It is impossible to talk about such an entity, how- 
ever, without representing it as a common or garden set and thereby 
making claims which, if they are intelligible at all, have to be under- 
stood as basic set-theoretical falsehoods — for example, that there is 
a universal set. Of course, it is still possible to view such claims as 
arising Irom a misguided intuition which must be eradicated. But it 
cannot be denied that they seem to elucidate something which is 
apparent in (shown by?) the very fact that we can make generaliza- 
tions about sets. I wish to argue that the more we reflect on our set- 
theoretical discourse, particularly from a formal point of view, the 
more compelling is the thought that there really is something to 
be elucidated in this way. The intuition which we successfully 
excise from what we actually say about sets is revitalized by reflec- 
tions on the relations between formal languages and ways of inter- 
preting them. This is the predicament alluded to earlier. Its struc- 
tural similarity to the predicament faced by Wittgenstein in the 
Tractatus is, I hope, self-evident, as is the fact that the paradoxes 
mentioned above are merely aspects of it. I shall argue that 
Skolem’s Paradox is another such. 

It is generally accepted that any claim which can be made about 
sets and which is of mathematical significance can be expressed in a 
first-order language whose sole non-logical constant is the two-place 
predicate e (‘...is a member of __’). We naturally assume that 
any sentence from this language will be true or false under the 
intended interpretation, as informally described above. This 
assumption is not entirely innocuous. We may not be entitled un- 
critically to accept the principle of bivalence. Nor is it obvious 
that the loose description of sets offered does actually warrant our 
talking about the intended interpretation. (There are certain sen- 
tences, for example the Generalized Contmuum Hypothesis and 
perhaps also those sentences which assert the existence of very 
large cardinals, concerning which our intuitions begin to run dry 
and whose truth-values simply may not be settled by what, accord- 
ing to anything that has been said so far, € is supposed to mean.) 
We shall nevertheless allow ourselves the luxury of waiving these 
anxieties. There is, In the context of this discussion, a more sub- 
stantial difficulty which needs to be faced. 

One truth about sets, which can be established by Cantor’s 
diagonal argument and couched in this first-order language, is that 
there is no one:one correlation between w, the set of natural 
numbers, and its own power-set; that is, uncountably many sets 
belong to P(w). Let o be the sentence which expresses this truth. 
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It is a consequence of the Lowenheim-Skolem Theorem, in the 
version whose proof requires the Axiom of Choice, that any true 
sentence from this language, under the intended interpretation, will 
still be true under an interpretation which results from the intended 
interpretation by the elimination of all but countably many of its 
sets. In particular, this is true of ø. Not that this is paradoxical; nor 
does it constitute our difficulty. The reason why o remains true 
under the restricted interpretation is that it now says that there is 
nothing acting as a one:one correlation in the restricted domain 
between what is being represented as w and what is being repre- 
sented as P(w), this being perfectly compatible with the fact that 
there nevertheless does exist such a correlation. Nor is there any- 
thing to cause alarm in the bare and unsurprising fact that un- 
intended interpretations of the specified language can differ 
radically from the mtended interpretation, even when they confer 
truth on precisely the same sentences. Our difficulty does not con- 
cern points of contrasz between the intended interpretation and 
any others; it concerns the intended interpretation itself. For 
simply in specifying it, and in drawing attention to the differences 
which there are between it and the restricted interpretation, as we 
must if we are to frame an appropriate response to the Lowen- 
heim-Skolem Theorem, we face the problem adumbrated two 
paragraphs back; moreover, as I shall attempt to argue in due 
course, there is a special way in which the Lowenheim-Skolem 
Theorem aggravates this problem. It will not do, of course, to say 
that the intended interpretation has a domain of sets and that it 
assigns to € the set-membership relation defined over that domain. 
The restricted interpretation satisfies this condition. What we want 
to say is that the intended domain of quantification comprises all 
sets (and that the restricted domain, by contrast, fails to contain at 
least certain subsets of w). But there is no such thing as the totality 
of all sets. 

To be sure, it is still not clear that this problem presents us with a 
deep and ineradicable paradox. The semantics for first-order lan- 
guages are usually given in such a way as to suggest that the quanti- 
fiers are to be understood as ranging over a particular collection of 
objects. But perhaps this suggestion can be annulled. Perhaps we can 
fix the intended interpretation of any sentence from the language 
of set theory, of the form VxA, simply by saying that it will be true 
just in case every set satisfies the condition specified by A — neither 
more nor less than that. There will then be no need to admit a 
totality of all sets. Nevertheless, we shall have to proceed delicately. 
If we are to treat the language of set theory as an object of study 
and discuss the intended interpretation of that language, then we 
must avoid the trap of doing so in such a way that we construe the 
component parts of the interpretation as things whose existence is 
ruled out on set-theoretical grounds. Nor shall we achieve this goal 
simply by stipulating that the intended domain of quantification, 
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whatever else we say about it, is not a thing; as has already been 
remarked, the notion of a thing here is so broad that we had better 
not talk about the intended domain of quantification at all. We 
have thus once again been brought face to face with our predica- 
ment: various compelling ways of talking about the subject matter 
of set theory from without can be understood only in such a way 
that we are saying false things about it- from within. The 
Lowenheim-Skolem Theorem exacerbates the predicament. It 
greatly enriches what we seem compelled to say, but cannot say, 
from without. For, to the extent that the intended interpretation of 
the language of set theory does seem to incorporate a domain of 
sets, so too it will seem that there are certain collections (for 
example, the domain itself) which do not belong to it, but which, 
from a higher vantage-point, can themselves be construed as sets 
belonging to a wider domain. But from that vantage-point, there 
may be access to correlations whose existence in the original 
domain some sentence of the language, so interpreted, quite 
correctly denies — correlations which, given the Löwenheim- 
Skolem Theorem, may show that sets which appear uncountable 
from the original vantage-point can, from the new vantage-point, be 
represented as countable. The only possible conclusion seems to be 
that notions such as countability and uncountability are inherently 
relative. Thus, it seems, our description of P(w) as uncountable, 
even though correct, must be understood relative to our own 
current point of view. From another point of view, this very set 
may be countable.’ But I want to argue that such relativism, com- 
pelling though it is, is subject to the by now familiar predicament 
that any statement of it, if it is to be intelligible at all, will have to 
be understood within a framework that casts it as a straightforward 
error. It is this which I take to be Skolem’s Paradox. 

The crux of the matter is this. If there is an implicit relativization 
in our claim that P(qw) is uncountable (the claim which is established 
by Cantor’s argument), then it ought to be possible to make it ex- 
plicit (just as it is possible to make explicit any relativization in the 
claim that a given physical object is moving). But it is possible to do 
this only insofar as it is possible to construe our discourse about 
sets as discourse about a particular collection of objects, the collec- 
tion to which such claims must be relativized. And this in turn is 
not possible unless we endorse the fundamental error that there is a 
set which contains all the sets we intend to talk about. When it is 
claimed that P(w) is not unconditionally uncountable, we have no 
way of understanding this except as the demonstrably false claim 
that it is not uncountable at all. 


3? The claim that a given infinite set is countable will, on this view, be no less in need of 
relativization. Indeed, such relativism will not be confirmed to claims about the infinite. 
Our specification of the size of the Null Set will have to be understood relative to our own 
current point of view, since the Null Set is, after all, defined to be the set to which no set 
belongs, Skolem himself, who first drew attention to these issues in [7], at the same time 
espoused some version of relativism. See pp. 295-6. 
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Admittedly, there are interpretations of the language of set 
theory under which all the “right” sentences come out true and in 
which w is correctly represented as such even though the set repre- 
sented as its power-set is countable. Any such interpretation can be 
thought of as a limited point of view; there are correlations to 
which we have access which are not in its domain. But there are 
also further subsets of w to which we have access, as Cantor’s argu- 
ment testifies. What we ourselves take to be P(w) never appears to 
be anything other than uncountable. The relativist, convinced that 
our own point of view is in turn limited, urges us to acknowledge 
the possibility that what we ourselves take to be P(w) is not — as 
viewed from some even higher vantage-point, a vantage-point from 
which it may yet be countable. But how are we to make sense of 
this? Certainly not by trying to view P(w) from two different 
points of view at once; zhat would be incoherent. Nor by trying to 
view it simply from this point of view; that would make the possi- 
bility unintelligible. But if it were possible to view it from an abso- 
lute standpoint, then relativism itself would lose its rationale and 
there could be no objection to saying that P(w) contained all of 
«’s subsets and that it was unconditionally uncountable. So if we 
do deny the absolute uncountability of P(w), then what exactly are 
we denying and where, so to speak, are we denying it? (The mere 
fact that there are legitimate concepts of countability and un- 
countability which do involve relativization to certain domains is 
beside the point. The relativist wants to insist that there are no 
absolute concepts of countability and uncountability — that it 
makes no sense to describe P(w) as unconditionally uncountable.) 
We, in mounting a general investigation into what sets are like, can 
only aspire to know whether or not P(w) is countable, as it were 
here. It is not. But we can have no grasp on any distinction between 
what is true here and what is true simpliciter. So P(w) is uncount- 
able simpliciter. 

Yet the very use of the word ‘here’ appears to vindicate the rela- 
tivist. There remains a real predicament. That which cannot legiti- 
mately be stated (relativism) appears, for all that, to impress itself 
upon us as soon as we step outside mathematical practice and 
relflect on what is revealed therein. This predicament is directly 
analogous to that which Wittgenstein faces in the Tractatus. There 
is no particular point of view im the world which can be spoken 
of as here: our point of view is a limit of the world. That is, there 
is no particular set in the hierarchy of sets which can be spoken of 
as the intended range of the quantifiers: they are intended to range 
over the entire hierarchy (though not even this can properly be 
said). And here an intriguing possibility arises. If we are prepared 
to extend the analogy with the Tractatus, then it will become 
apparent that, despite the fact that relativism defies any coherent 
statement, the debate Letween the relativist and the non-relativist 
is ‘In a very deep sense irresoluble. For what the relativist means is 
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quite correct; only it cannot be said, but makes itself manifest (cf. 
[10], 5.62).4 
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DAVIDSON AND INDETERMINACY OF TRANSLATION 


By ROBERT KIRK 


AVIDSON has always acknowledged that his, approach to 
questions of meaning leaves open the possibility of Quinean 
indeterminacy of sentence translation. There would be such in- 
determinacy, he suggests, if two different truth theories both 
conformed to all the formal and empirical constraints that he recog- 
nizes (1974a, p. 321 f.; 1974b, p. 327). So much the worse, you 
might think, for his choice of constraints (cf. Lewis). However, in 
this note I want to concentrate on a different response. It is to say 
that if there is this sort of indeterminacy, it is negligible. If it 
exists at all, ‘it is because when all the evidence is in, alternative 
ways of stating the facts remain open’; and ‘indeterminacy of this 
kind cannot be of genuine concern’. 
This response is Davidson’s own (1974a, p. 322). I shall argue 
that it is inadequate because it either gratuitously trivializes Quine’s 
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thesis of the indeterminacy of translation, or begs the question 
against it. 

To illuminate his corception of the possibility of indeterminacy 
Davidson has offered analogies with measuring subjective values and 
measuring temperature (1974a, pp. 314 f. and 322; 1977, p. 139). 
In each case numbers are assigned to represent the facts. But 
different assignments >f numbers would serve equally well to 
represent the same facts. For example, where 0, 1 and 2 can be used 
to measure the respective values to someone of receiving £0, £4 and 
£11, the purposes of decision theory would have been equally well 
served by, e.g., 2, 4 and 6. And where 61°F serves to give the tem- 
perature here now, so does 16 °C. The constraints do not determine 
a unique assignment of numbers, but “the pattern of assignments 1s 
significant’. Analogously, he suggests, ‘what is invariant as between 
different acceptable theories of truth is meaning’. We give the mean- 
ing of a sentence by assigning it ‘a semantic location in the pattern 
of sentences that comprise the language’. ‘Different theories. of 
truth may assign different truth conditions to the same sentence 
(this is the semantic analogue of Quine’s indeterminacy of transla- 
tion), while the theories are (nearly enough) in agreement on the 
roles of the sentences ir. the language’ (1977, p. 139). 

On this account meaning (or interpretation) remains invariant 
between acceptable theories of truth, and sameness of meaning Is 
sameness of semantic location in the pattern of sentences, or same- 
ness of role in the language. However, this account of the alleged 
indeterminacy of translation and interpretation appears to trivialize 
the doctrine — gratuitously, as will become clear. 

Davidson assumes that if two acceptable truth theories assign 
different truth conditions to a given sentence, there will be two 
rival, but acceptable, translation manuals which translate that 
sentence as differently as Quine has envisaged. That seems reason- 
able. But on these suggestions of Davidson’s all acceptable truth 
theories, hence all the corresponding translation manuals, will agree 
on meaning. To any given sentence the truth theories will all assign 
the same semantic location, though in different ways. So there is 
a clear sense in which the different theories of truth and transla- 
tion will not be genuine rivals. The different sets of truth condi- 
tions will just be different ways of ‘stating the same facts’: they will 
determine the same semantic location or role in the language, so 
that what appear to be rival translations will actually be assigned 
the same meaning. 

When his remarks are understood in this way, Davidson is cer- 
tainly entitled to say ‘indeterminacy of this kind cannot be of 
genuine concern’. But can the implied interpretation of Quine’s 
doctrine be right (waiving, as we must, the little difficulty that if 
Quine is right there 1s nothing to be right about)? After all, not even 
the most extreme advocates of objectivity and determinacy in 
semantics are concerned to deny that the same facts can be stated 
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in different ways. They will happily accept that there are different 
ways of giving the truth conditions for synonymous sentences. So 
Davidson’s interpretation of Quine’s indeterminacy thesis appears 
to trivialize it: the thesis becomes something nobody would wish to 
deny. And this interpretation is quite gratuitous because it goes 
directly counter to Quine’s explicit statements of the thesis. In one 
version, the sentences offered as translations of a given sentence by 
different manuals might ‘stand to each other in no plausible sort of 
equivalence however loose’ (1960, p. 27). In contrast, sameness of 
‘semantic location in the pattern of sentences’ cannot be anything 
but a close sense of equivalence. Nor is there any help from those 
alternative statements of Quine’s thesis in which he says for 
example that ‘one manual would offer translations that the other 
would reject’ (1977, p. 193). For Davidson’s different truth 
theories actually agree on meaning, as we have seen. (His analogies 
with assigning numbers to subjective values and temperatures can 
hardly be the sort of thing Quine had in mind. No one supposes 
that to adopt one particular scheme of assignments of those kinds is 
to reject the ones provided by a different scheme, as Quine’s 
doctrine requires one translator to reject the other’s translation. If 
you give the temperature first in Centigrade and then in Fahrenheit 
you may confuse some people, but you’re not being Inconsistent.) 
So it seems that the trivial thesis Davidson concedes is not the one 
Quine is maintaining. 

However, you might object that I have misconstrued Davidson’s 
point. He is not in the business of interpreting Quine’s indeter- 
minacy thesis: he is attacking it. He knows perfectly well that 
Quine didn’t have the trivial thesis in mind, but his point is that 
only that trivial thesis could be true. In fact, you may suggest, what 
Davidson offers us is a variation on a familiar argument against the 
indeterminacy thesis. This argument goes as follows. If the structure 
of our language, and its relations with non-linguistic reality, are 
such that two translations of a given foreign sentence are both 
equally good,. then the two translating sentences cannot fail to be 
equivalent in a strong sense — they cannot be said to be signifi- 
cantly different in meaning. So it is impossible for there to be the 
sort of indeterminacy that Quine has envisaged. (‘Structure’ and 
‘relations with non-linguistic reality’ are both to be understood, 
acceptably to Quine, as. realized in our verbal dispositions. For 
versions of the argument see e.g. Dummett 1974, p. 372, and 
Boorse.) 

It seems that for Davidson the structure is represented by the 
‘pattern of sentences’; and sentences which are permissibly counted 
as meaning the same cannot occupy significantly different slots in 
that pattern. However, this argument against Quine is at best incom- 
plete. As it stands it merely begs the question against him. 

Certainly there will be a considerable degree of symmetry in the 
dispositional structures supporting pairs of sentences that are per- 
missibly offered by rival translation manuals as their respective 
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versions of a given sentence. But the trouble with the argument 
from structure — in Davidson’s version and in the others — is that 
Quine’s indeterminacy thesis is precisely to the effect that two 
empirically adequate translation manuals could be in significant 
conflict in spite of such symmetry. His contention is that the facts 
about dispositional stricture are compatible with strongly conflict- 
ing interpretations of countless sentences. To maintain or assume 
that this is impossible is therefore question-begging. Now you might 
want to define ‘semartic location’ and ‘role in the language’ in 
terms of, say, convertions, linguistic rules, intentions or other 
propositional attitudes. If you did, no doubt you would be able to 
rule out any possibility of conflicting schemes of interpretation or 
translation. But of course you would not thereby be refuting Quine, 
for whom such definitions are heavily contaminated by the indeter- 
minacy (see e.g. his 1960, p. 221). Nor would it help the argument 
if we reverted to talk of truth conditions instead of dispositions. 
For it would again be question-begging to assume that whatever 
Davidson accepted as statements of truth conditions which went 
beyond hygienic statements about verbal dispositions would also be 
acceptable to Quine as statements of objective matters of fact. (It is 
indeed plausible to assume that the degree of symmetry that must 
exist even in the Quinz-acceptable facts will ensure that there will 
be no significant conflicts between empirically adequate transla- 
tion manuals; but plausibility is hardly an admissible consideration 
here.) 

Quineans might be willing to concede that the symmetry would 
make it permissible — compatible with the Quine-acceptable facts — 
to say, of two rival translations provided by empirically adequate 
translation manuals, that they meant the same. But they would in- 
sist that it might nevertheless also be permissible to say that the two 
sentences did not meen the same, which is all the indeterminacy 
thesis needs. Nor is there anything in the argument from structure 
to show that the facts would inevitably prevent them from saying 
this. 

So it seems that the argument from structure fails, and brings 
down with it the assumptions behind Davidson’s suggestions. On 
the present interpretation Davidson would be merely begging the 
question against Quine, while on the earlier interpretation he would 
be misrepresenting Quine’s thesis by gratuitously trivializing it. 
Either way, the thesis unscathed. 
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SPATIAL ANALOGUES OF ‘ANNIHILATION AND : 
RE-CREATION’ 


By MICHAEL B. BURKE 


N Metaphysics (3rd edition, Prentice-Hall, 1983), as in his much 

discussed 1955 article on analogies between space and time 
(‘Spatial and Temporal Analogies and the Concept of Identity’, 
reprinted in Problems of Space and Time, ed. J. J. C. Smart, 
Macmillan, 1964), Richard Taylor gives as the spatial analogue of 
‘annihilation and re-creation’ something that will here be called 
‘multiple location’. I will show that annihilation and re-creation 
comes in two varieties, that multiple location is the analogue of 
one (much the more problematic one), and that what will be 
called ‘discontinuous extension’ is the analogue of the other. 
(Except when modified by ‘temporal’, the terms ‘location’, ‘exten- 
sion’, and ‘place’ will be short for ‘spatial location’, ‘spatial exten- 
sion’, and ‘spatial place’.) The object is not merely to expose the 
deficiency in Taylor’s account, but to explore further the intriguing 
analogies between space and time. 

Taylor’s overall thesis is that the only point of disanalogy 
between space and time is that space has three dimensions while 
time has just one. In support of this thesis, Taylor considers several 
apparent disanalogies (such as that things can stop in eee but not 
in time) and argues that they are apparent only. 

One of these apparent disanalogies is that an object can be at the 
same place at different times, but, seemingly, cannot be. at the same 
time at different places. Taylor’s response is that an object can 
occupy different places at the same time. If, for instance, a billiard 
ball extends from one point in space to a second, it occupies the 
two places simultaneously. One is tempted to object that it is only a 
part of the ball that is in the first place and a different part that is 
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in the second, But, replies Taylor, when an object occupies the 
same place at different times, it is only a temporal part of the 
object that is there at the first time and a different temporal part 
that is there at the second. The analogy is complete. 

Thus far Taylor’s reasoning is unproblematic, except, of course, 
for his reliance on the controversial doctrine of temporal parts.: 
The oversight occurs when Taylor undertakes to provide a spatial 
analogue for cases in which an object occupies the same place at 
different times without occupying any place at intervening times. 
Taylor writes: 


There was, we noted, one other way an object might conceivably be in the 
same place at two times, and that would be for it to be annihilated and then 
re-created at the same place. Some persons might want to regard this as the 
same object at both times, rather than two very similar objects, despite the 
lack of temporal continuity in it. But here the analogy is exceedingly 
simple. We need only to describe an object that exists simultaneously at 
two places and nowhere between, such as a billiard ball that is at once 
identically at both sides of the table... [One might object that] we must 
say that these are two different billiard balls, however similar to each other 
they might be, simply on the ground that there is no spatial continuity 
between them... But in the former case, too, in which an object is sup- 
posedly annihilated anc then re-created, there is no temporal continuity 
... One may suit himself whether there is an identity or a diversity of 
things in either case, but it would be arbitrary indeed to insist that there is 
an identity in the one case but a diversity in the other, the two situations 
being exactly analogous. (Metaphysics, pp. 67-8.) 


As Taylor notes, it is questionable that annihilation and re- 
creation is even a logical possibility. I have argued elsewhere 
(‘Cohabilitation, Stuff, and Intermittent Existence’, Mind, 89, July 
1980, pp. 391-405) that there actually are cases of what I call 
‘intermittent existence’, but that is not the issue here. My aims are 
(a) to distinguish two types of annihilation and re-creation and (b) 
to identify the spatial analogue of each. 

Taylor provides no explicit definition of ‘annihilation and re- 
creation’, evidently taking the expression to be self-explanatory. 
We will understand it as follows. An individual (object or event) is 
annihilated and re-created just in case there is a time t such that the 
individual does not exist at t, but does exist both earlier and later 
than t. (The definiendum properly applies only when the ceasing 
and recommencing to exist are caused, and perhaps only when even 
the parts of the individual cease to exist, but we needn’t bother 
with these complications.) 

Now if we employ the notion of a temporal part, we can distin- 
guish two types of annihilation and re-creation (without claiming 


* This is the doctrine that physical objects (not just their histories), like events, have 
temporal parts — either because physical objects are events or because they are sums of 
momentary objects. On this dcctrine, the ‘1985-part’ of the White House is a temporal 
part of the individual of which the Oval Office is a spatial part. We will later look more 
cldsely at the notion of temporal parts. 
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that either is even a logical possibility), which we will call ‘inter- 
mittent existence’ and ‘recurrence’. 

The only one readily thought of is intermittent existence. An 
individual exists intermittently, we will say, just in case there is a 
moment or (more likely) a temporal interval which (1) contains no 
: temporal part of the individual, (2) is bounded on the early side by 
a temporal part of the individual, and (3) is bounded on the late 
side by a later? temporal part of the individual. Imagine that a 
watch is completely disassembled for repair and that the same parts 
are later reassembled into their original order. Some would count 
this a case of intermittent existence. (Some may prefer a case in- 
volving toy building blocks, where it may be clearer that the dis- 
assembled object ceases to exist.) 

What Taylor gives as the analogue of his undefined ‘annihilation 
and re-creation’ is what we will call ‘multiple location’: the occupa- 
tion, by the whole of an individual (i.e., by all of the individual’s 
spatial parts), of different places at the same time. Taylor’s billiard 
ball 1s wholly at one end of the table and, simultaneously, wholly at 
the other. Now this may seem an obvious contradiction in terms. 
For is there not manifest verbal inconsistency in saying that all or 
even part of the ball is at the north end while at the same time 
saying that the whole of it is at the south end? Before proceeding, it 
will be useful to see that there is not. Afterwards we will ask 
whether multiple location is the spatial analogue ot what we are 
calling ‘intermittent existence’. 

Consider the sentences below. 


1 The whole of the ball is at the south end. 
2 No part of the ball 1s somewhere other than the south end. 
3 No part of the ball fails to be at the south end. 


On a first reading, one might notice no difference in meaning 
between 2 and 3. It might appear that either would be a fully 
acceptable paraphrase of 1. It is this that explains why it might 
seem that multiple location is a non-starter. For the ball’s being at 
the north end is undeniably incompatible, as a trivial consequence 
of the meanings of words, with the truth of 2. What must be 
noticed is that the ball’s being at the north end is not thus incom- 
patible with the truth of 3. All that would be required is that the 
ball be at the north end but that there be no part of the ball at the 
north end which is not also at the south end. If this latter is impos- 
sible, the reasons are metaphysical. To give Taylor’s multiply 
located billiard ball a chance, we need only equate 1 with 3. 

But now is multiple location, whether possible or not, the spatial 
analogue of intermittent existence? The answer is ‘no’. In the case 
of the multiply located billiard ball, there is a spatial gap (contain- 
ing no spatial parts of the billiard ball) between the two places 


? As will become clear, the word ‘later’ is needed here to exclude cases of what will be 
called ‘recurrence’. : 
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occupied by the ball. So far there is analogy with the case of inter- 
mittent existence, where there is a temporal gap (containing no 
temporal parts of the intermittently existing individual) between 
earlier and later periods in which the individual exists. The point of 
disanalogy is this. Each spatial part of the doubly located billiard 
ball exists on both sides of the spatial gap (just as the ball itself 
does), but some of the temporal parts of an intermittently existing 
object exist on only one side of the temporal gap. (I say ‘some’ 
rather than ‘all’ because some of the extended temporal parts will 
straddle the gap. If, foz? example, an object exists throughout the 
1980’s, with the exception of June 1985, then the ‘1985-part’ of the 
object is found on both sides of the temporal gap.) Succinctly, the 
disanalogy between muitiple location and intermittent existence is 
this: every spatial part of a multiply located individual is itself 
multiply located; but not every temporal part of an intermittently 
existing individual itself exists intermittently. 

The spatial analogue of intermittent existence is what I will call 
‘discontinuous extensicn’. An individual is discontinuously ex- 
tended just in case it exists while having two spatial parts which are 
connected by no line segment (straight or curved) whose every 
point is occupied by some spatial part of the individual. (Notice 
that a multiply located individual need not be discontinuously 
extended.) More simply (though less precisely), an individual is dis- 
continuously extended :f and only if its spatial parts are separated 
and yet zt (not just its parts) exists. An example is a pipe whose 
stem and bowl are separated for cleaning, providing the pipe con- 
tinues to exist. Another is a billiard ball half of which is at one end 
of a billiard table and half of which is at the other, if (which is 
doubtful) the ball still exists despite having been cut in half. 

As in the case of intermittent existence, there is no need for us to 
take a stand on the possibility of discontinuous extension. The 
point here of interest is that discontinuous extension, whether 
possible or not, is the spatial analogue of intermittent existence. 
Indeed, it would be apt <o call intermittent existence “discontinuous 
temporal extension’. In zhe case of an intermittently existing object, 
there is a temporal gap (containing no temporal part of the object) 
between different periods in which the object exists, and no tem- 
poral part of the object exists (in its entirety) on both sides of the 
gap. In the case of a discontinuously extended object, there is a 
spatial gap (containing no spatial part of the object) between 
different places in which the object exists, and no spatial part of the 
object exists (in its entirety) on both sides of the gap. In the first 
case, there is a discontinuity in the temporal extension of the 
object; in the second, in its spatial extension. 

We come now to the second type of annihilation and re-creation, 
which we will call ‘recurrence’, and which happens to be the tem- 

oral analogue of multizle location. Indeed, recurrence could aptly 
be called ‘multiple temporal location’. An individual is multiply 
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located (spatially) just in case all of its spatial parts exist in one 
region of space and, at the same time, also in another. We will say 
that an. individual (object or event) recurs just in case all of its 
temporal parts exist in one region of time and, at the same place, 
also in another. Just as each spatial part of a multiply located 
individual is itself multiply located, so each temporal part of 
a recurrent individual is itself recurrent. 

Like intermittent existence, recurrence satisfies our definition of 
‘annihilation and re-creation’.? In both cases, there is a time t such 
that the individual does not exist at t, but does exist both earlier 
and later than ¢. But only in the case of recurrence does each of the 
individual’s temporal parts exist both earlier and later than ¢. 

Most likely, the reader’s first thought is that the notion of 
recurrence is straightforwardly incoherent. Is it not a'plain contra- 
' diction in terms to suggest, say, that the 19&5-part of a certain event 
might occur again in 2085? The answer depends on how ‘temporal 
part’ is defined. On the definition offered recently by Judith Jarvis 
Thomson (‘Parthood and Identity Across Time’, The Journal of 
Philosophy, 80, April 1983, pp. 206-10), the answer would be 
‘yes’. But this can be taken simply as an infelicity in Thomson’s 
definition.* Consider Roderick Chisholm’s similar, though less tech- 
nical explanation of the temporal parts doctrine (which Chisholm, 
like Thomson, rejects). 


Just as an object that is extended through space at a given time has, for 
each portion of space that it occupies, a spatial part that is unique to that 
portion of space at that time, so, too, any object that persists through a 
period of time has, for each subperiod of time during which it exists, a 
temporal part that is unique to that subperiod of time. (‘Problems of 
Identity’, in Identity and Individuation, ed. M. Munitz, New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1971, p. 15.) 


Presumably, the clauses ‘that is unique to that portion of space’ 
and ‘that is unique to that subperiod of time’ are intended to mean 
‘that occupies all and only that portion of space’ and ‘that occupies 
all and only that subperiod of time’. 

It is not clear whether the quoted passage is meant to provide an 
implicit definition of ‘temporal part’. If it is, then Chisholm, too, 
has made the recurrence of temporal parts a non-starter. But notice 
that he has then done the same for the multiple location of spatial 
parts. 

There is a simple fix. We need only rewrite the passage as follows. 


Just as an object that is extended through space at a given time has, for 
each portion of space that it (fully) occupies, a spatial part which is such 
that (1) it fully occupies that portion of space, and (2) all of it exists in 


3? To be perfectly accurate, the second type of annihilation and re-creation is instanced 
not by just any cases of recurrence, but only by those in which the occurrences are tem- 
porally separated. ; 

* Thomson could accommodate recurrence simply by letting her ‘T’ range over sets of 
times. 
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that portion of space, so, too, any object that persists throughout a period 
of time has, for each subperiod of time throughout which it exists, a 
temporal part which is such that (1) it fully occupies that subperiod of 
time, and (2) all of it exists in that subperiod of time. 


This formulation differs from Chisholm’s only with respect to the 
two second clauses. It would be equivalent to Chisholm’s, if those 
clauses read ‘none of it exists ouside that portion of space’ and 
‘none of it exists outside that subperiod of time’. But our formula- 
tion has the merit of leaving it an open question whether recurrence 
and multiple location are possible. Our definition of ‘1985-part’ 
would contain not the clause ‘none of which exists outside 1985’, 
but rather the clause ‘all of which exists in 1985’ (meaning ‘none 
of which fails to exist in 1985’). The latter, unlike the former, 
leaves it to metaphysics whether a 1985-part might exist again in 
2085. 

As with multiple location, it is hard to conceive anything that 
might plausibly be counted a case of recurrence. Nietzsche’s “eternal 
recurrence’ is a candidate. And one might hold successive blasts of 
a whistle to be the same one blast (token) occurring at different 
times, just as one might, with equal implausibility, hold balls on 
opposite sides of a billiard table to be the same one ball existing at 
different places. If the whistle blasted from 1:00 to 1:05 and again 
from 2:00 to 2:05, one might say that the 1:00-part of the blast 
recurred at 2:00, that the 1:01-part of the blast recurred at 2:01, 
and so on. . 

In conclusion, there are two types of annihilation and re-creation: 
intermittent existence and recurrence; their spatial analogues 
are, respectively, discontinuous extension and multiple location; 
although all four are of questionable possibility, none, properly 
defined, is impossible as a trivial consequence of its definition. 


Indiana University, © MICHAEL B. BuRKE 1984 
425 Agnes Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46202, 
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THE MARTYR’S DILEMMA 
By F. C. T. MOORE 


T is sometimes stated or implied that the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
arises only for rationally self-interested behaviour. Hillel Steiner, 
for example, has said (‘Prisoner’s Dilemma as an Insoluble Problem’, 
Mind XCI (1982), pp. 285-6) that the dilemma depends upon the 
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statement that ‘all persons pursue rationally self-interested 
strategies’. Commentators on Steiner’s article appear to have 
accepted this widespread view (see Gordon, D., ‘Is the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma an Insoluble Problem?’, and Porter, J. P., ‘Relevant 
Interest and the Prisoner’s Dilemma’, Mind XCIII (1984), pp. 98- 
102). Thus the question of the rationality of altruism may be held 
to be settled — or begged — by the dilemma. Indeed, in the usual 
matrix (for two players A and B and two choices C and D) where 
T>R>P>S (the latter, of course, being a preference ordering), C 
is commonly described as the ‘altruistic’ (but irrational} choice. 





. | 
\D T,5 P,P 


Figure 1 


In fact, moralizing readings of the Prisoner’s Dilemma can be 
quite elaborate: thus G is read ‘cooperate’, and R is the ‘reward’ 
obtained by A and B for their cooperation; D is read as ‘deviation’ 
or ‘defection’, and P is the ‘punishment’ both receive for their 
wickedness; in the case of asymmetrical choices, the player gaining 
T is described ‘as a ‘traitor’, while the loser (who takes S) is a ‘saint’ 
or even a ‘sucker’. David Lewis has claimed it to be ‘rat’ional to ‘rat’ 
(in ‘Prisoner’s Dilemma is a Newcomb problem’, Philosophy and 
Public Affairs 83 (1979), pp. 235-40), while Anatol Rapoport in an 
early article (‘Formal Games as Probing Tools for Investigating 
Behaviour Motivated by Trust and Suspicion’, Journal of Conflict 
Resolution VII (1963), pp. 570-9) described a player’s repeated 
cooperation in iterated games (in spite of defection by the other 
player) as a ‘martyr run’. 

Various authors have questioned such readings of the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, including recently M. C. Geach (ANALYSIS 44.1, January 
1984, pp. 46-8: ‘a similar sort of case can arise even when people 
agree about the desired effect, and are not selfish’). Similarly, 
J. W. N. Watkins has maintained, in ‘Self Interest and Morality’ 
(Korner, S. (ed.), Practical Reason, Oxford, Blackwell, 1974, 
pp. 67-77), that the dilemma arises for moral agents who give equal 
weight to their own and the other’s preferences. And Derek Parfit 
in ‘Is Commonsense Morality Self-defeating?’ (Journal of Philo- 
sophy 76.10, October 1979, pp. 533-45), applies Prisoner’s 
Dilemma reasoning to cases where the parties are pursuing different 
goals which each flow from the same moral theory, in order to con- 
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struct an argument that any such theory is self-defeating. My claim 
is more general, that Prisoner’s Dilemma arises for any actions 
whatsoever in whose case the outcome depends upon the interplay 
of different actions — :t is thus a problem for the theory of social 
action, and does not in any way suppose or show the irrationality 
of altruism. 

Note also recent work on applications of Game Theory to the 
evolution of behaviour in Maynard-Smith, J., Evolution and the 
Theory of Games, CUP, 1982, and ‘Game Theory and the Evolution 
of Behaviour’, The Behavioural and Brain Sciences 7 (1984), 
pp. 95-125, including pp. 114-15, the commentary by Rapoport, 
‘Game Theory without Rationality’. These applications assume 
the possibility of different strategies, or ‘behavioural phenotypes’, 
being present in a population (whether because some individuals are 
genetically determined to do x, and others to do y, or because an 
individual is genetically determined to do x and y with certain 
probabilities, or because an individual tends to do x. and y with 
certain probabilities as a result of learning). It is then possible to 
calculate whether there is an ‘evolutionarily stable strategy’ (pure or 
mixed) by interpreting payoff in terms of Darwinian fitness, i.e. in 
terms of the numbers of offspring produced by organisms with 
various strategies. Efforts have been made using this approach to 
offer an empirical explanation of the phenomenon of altruism. But 
it is more relevant to the present argument that the approach itself 
theoretically allows any behavioural tendencies to occur. We might, 
for example, have entire populations of doves — or martyrs. The 
empirical questions are: which behavioural phenotypes actually 
occur, and which have survival value. 

It is not my aim kere to say anything about solutions to the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma, but rather to establish a point about its charac- 
ter. Indeed, one interesting line of solution was developed formally 
by Howard, N., in ‘The Theory of Meta-Games’ and ‘The Mathe- 
matics of Meta-Games’ in General Systems 11, 1966, pp. 167-200, 
and explained and elaborated on by Porn, Ingmar, Action Theory 
and Social Science: some formal models, Dordrecht, Reidel, 1977, 
pp. 98-102. This line of solution involves the introduction of 
policies in the first-level meta-game (by which b makes his choice of 
C or D conditional on a’s choice of C or D), and then in the second- 
level meta-game a can make his choice of C or D conditional upon 
b’s choice of policy. If this line of reasoning is accepted, it turns 
out that a cooperative policy is rationally preferable to a non- 
cooperative policy (see also Rapoport, A., ‘Escape from Paradox’, 
Scientific American 217 (1967), pp. 50-6). 

My aim here is rather to support the view that the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma is morally neutral by arguing that it arises out of inter- 
dependent choices under uncertainty, whatever the moral character 
of the objectives of the agents, and — in particular — independently 
of whether those objectives are self-interested or altruistic in charac- 
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ter. The rational choice may commonly have been seen as a ‘selfish’ 
or self-interested one, but this is only because self-interested objec- 
tives happen to have been selected in illustrating the dilemma. 

It is sufficient proof of this contention to construct another 
instantiation of the same problem in which the objective is ad- 
mittedly altruistic. 

Three people, A, B and C, are in a dug-out. A hand-grenade lands 
close to and between A and B, but some distance from G. This is 
how the situation appears to A and B:if A and B both.throw them- 
selves away from the grenade, all three will be injured: If A throws 
himself on the grenade, he will die, and B will be injured, but C will 
be. unscathed. Correspondingly, if B throws himself on: the grenade. 
If both A and B try to throw themselves on the pronade both will 
be seriously injured, but C will be unscathed. 

If. A is a martyr, all he will be concerned with is the fate of the 
others: that is, in the case of the four possible outcomes as they 
affect the three men in the dugout, we measure the payoffs from 
A’s point of view by ignoring the outcome for himself. Now let us 
suppose that in fact both A and B are martyrs. Let them accord- 
ingly share the following preference ordering over the possible out- 
comes (for both of them, as explained, the outcome for only two 
people out of the three in the dugout is relevant): 


4. worst: 1 dead . 
3. very bad: ` 1 seriously injured 
2. bad: 2 injured 

1. least bad: 1 injured 


What then should A do? Consider this diagram: 





B 
RE n, 
Saves sacrifices 
himself himself 
saves 2i/2i 1d/Ti 
himself 
A 
sacrifices li/id isi/isi 
himself 


Figure 2. Outcomes as judged by A and B, each ignoring himself | 


(i = injured, d = dead, u = unscathed, si = seriously injured) 


Given. A’s preferences specified above (i.e. 1 least bad, 2 bad, 3 
very bad, 4 worst), he faces the following situation. If he sacrifices 
himself, there are two possible outcomes — 3 very bad (if B does the 
same), or 1 least bad (if B tries to save his skin); but if ke saves his 


+ 
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skin, the two possible outcomes are — 4 worst (in case B sacrifices 
himself) or 2 bad (in case B also saves his skin). By minimax, as a 
martyr, A should sacrifice himself, since the outcome cannot be 
worse than 3 very bad, and there is a chance of 1, the least bad out- 
come. He should not save his skin, since though there is a chance of 
2 the (merely) bad outcome — which is collectively the best for two 
martyrs, there is also a chance of 4, the worst outcome, if the other 
sacrifices himself. Let me emphasize again that if A is a martyr (that 
is, if his preference ordering of the outcomes is the one already 
described) then it would be rational for A, using minimax, to 
sacrifice himself; but if both A and B are martyrs the best result for 
them collectively, i.e. the outcome which would produce the best 
net result taking both their preferences into account, would be 
achieved by both saving their skin, for there will then be two 
injured, which both agree to be better than one seriously injured, or 
one dead. 

Thus if both A and B are martyrs, they will in ‘rationality’ both 
sacrifice themselves, producing an outcome 3, which is very bad 
(i.e. one seriously injured, from either point of view); but irrational 
martyrs, both of whom saved their skin, would actually produce the 
best net result. This car. be checked on the following diagram: 





B 
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Saves ABC ABC 
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himself diu sisi u 


Figure 3, Actual outcomes for all three 


I conclude that we can readily construct a dilemma formally 
identical to the Prisoner’s Dilemma, but in which the parties have 
altruistic objectives, in the sense of ignoring their own interests. My 
dilemma could be called the ‘Martyr’s Dilemma’ — except that if 
my argument here is cogent, the two dilemmas are in fact just the 
same dilemma in different instantiations. I am uncertain whether 
the example tells us anything about martyrdom; but it does, I 
believe, prove that moralizing interpretations of the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma are wrong. 


‘University of Hong Kong, © F. C. T. Moore 1985 
Pokfulam Road, Hong Kong 





WHAT IS A FUNDAMENTAL ETHICAL DISAGREEMENT? 


By WAYNE WASSERMAN 


Pe often distinguish between philosophiċal and 
descriptive ethical relativisms. The latter is held to be within the 
province of science, and ‘first among its theses, without which the 
others would lose interest, is that the values, or ethical principles, 
of individuals conflict in a fundamental way’.1 

But, as I shall argue, it is hard to say what such theses mean, for 
it is unclear what counts as a fundamental ethical agreement or dis- 
agreement. And reflecting on the problems will not only show the 
inadequacy of some standard accounts (e.g., Brandt’s, Paul 
Taylor’s) of the notions, but will show implausible attempts to 
draw a sharp line between descriptive relativism and ethical theory. 

Richard Brandt’s classical characterization will serve as a useful 
target: 


to say that a disagreement is ‘fundamental’ means that it would not be 
removed even if there were perfect agreement about the properties of the 
thing being evaluated ... Thus it is not necessarily a case of fundamental 
disagreement of values if one group approves of children’s executing their 
parents at a certain age or state of feebleness whereas another group dis- 
approves of this very strongly. It may be that in the first group the act is 
thought necessary for the welfare of the parent in the afterlife, whereas 
in another group it is thought not to be. This disagreement might well be 
removed by agreement about the facts... both parties might subscribe, 
now, to the principle ‘Tt is right for a child to treat a parent in whatever 
way is required for the parent’s long-run welfare.’ The disagreement might 
be simply about the implications of this common principle, in the light of 
differing conceptions of the facts. (Brandt, op. cit., p. 75.) 


The account requires elaboration. For one thing, Brandt is pre- 
sumably interested in counterfactual conditions of agreement about 
relevant facts, and this notion needs work. In another context 
Brandt has attempted to explain the notion of facts being relevant 
to moral judgment (A Theory of the Good and the Right, Oxford 
1979, pp. 12, 111-12). Perhaps his account there could be useful 
in the present context. But for the present I think it enough to say 
that the problem of getting an adequate account of this may be 
difficult. Indeed, my fear is that agents with different ethics may 
have profoundly different conceptions of what counts as a fact rele- 
vant to moral assessment, and thus that any account of relevance of 
facts will be relative to an ethical perspective. 

A second matter is that the account needs to be clarified to rule 
out uncertainty about the following. Does Brandt require that a 


! Richard Brandt, ‘Ethical Relativism’ in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Paul 
Edwards (Macmillan, 1967), Vol. III, p. 75. Brandt offers much the same account in 
Ethical Theory (Prentice-Hall, 1959). 
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non-fundamental disagreement be one which would disappear under 
any and all possible ways of agreeing factually about the situation 
in question? Or is the requirement weaker? For example, is it 
enough that the disagreement would end if the first and second 
agents were to agree either on the first or second’s factual beliefs? 
On this view a non-fundamental ethical disagreement could be one 
which would dissolve were the parties to agree on the first’s way of 
viewing the facts, even though it would not dissolve were they to 
agree on the second’s factual assessment. A different approach 
would be to require that both of these ways of coming to agree 
factually would end thz ethical disagreement. There are probably 
other possibilities, but let us focus on these. 

It is not clear which way Brandt would have wished to go. But 
Brandt’s choice of examples and his interest in the anthropology of 
ethics suggest that his discussion here is informed by a particular 
controversy. In response to studies showing the great differences 
between different societies’ ethics, some philosophers and social 
scientists attempted to undercut the force of sceptical claims 
based on those discoveries by urging that there were ethical uni- 
versals. Such shared basic values or ethical principles were said to 
underlie the surface disagreements between cultures; the disagree- 
ments were supposed zo be about derivative ethical beliefs, and 
were said to arise only because the shared basic valuings or beliefs 
were combined, by different cultures, with different factual beliefs. 
Were this the context of Brandt’s writing, one would expect that he 
would have opted for something like the first view described above. 
For if two agents’ disazreement was supposedly non-fundamental, 
and if a non-fundamental disagreement was one where the agents’ 
basic values were the same, then any way of agreeing on the facts 
should lead the agents to the same derivative judgments. 

The last comments are conjecture. Fortunately, nothing in the 
balance of my discussion turns on the differences between the 
possible ways of understanding Brandt. This is because any attempt 
to make the distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental 
ethical disagreement solely in terms ethical agreement under con- 
ditions of contrary-to-fact agreements about factual matters will be 
inadequate. I turn now zo indicate some of the problems. 

Suppose X and Y shared a single basic ethical principle and had 
exactly the same factual beliefs. Suppose that X but not Y made a 
simple error of deductive reasoning when combining ethical and 
factual beliefs. The two would then be in a condition of factual 
agreement, yet they would still disagree ethically. So on Brandt’s 
account this would have to be characterized as a fundamental 
disagreement, though it surely is not one. 

This problem cannot be avoided simply by dismissing all disagree- 
ments arising from differences of reasoning. Plainly, moralities can 
as fundamentally differ in principles of reasoning as in points of 
principle. For example, X and Y might begin with the same ethical 
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and factual beliefs, but X and not Y might characteristically employ 
a form of analogical ethical reasoning akin to that characteristic of 
legal reasoning. Here the disagreement resulting from differences of 
reasoning seems fundamental. 

Such differences in preferred patterns of ethical reasoning may, 
but need not, be accompanied by differences in metaethical beliefs 
about correctness of reasoning in ethics. This suggests that beliefs 
which are neither clearly factual nor ethical may produce intuitively 
fundamental ethical disagreements. This is clear in the case of meta- 
ethical beliefs about correctness of ethical reasoning. If the agents 
discussed in the preceding paragraph initially had the same factual 
and ethical beliefs, and had similar characteristic patterns of ethical 
reasoning, the adoption by X and rejection by Y of the belief that it 
is appropriate to employ the kind of reasoning described above 
would eventually lead to much the same situation as just described. 
How would Brandt have us treat such beliefs for purposes of using 
his account? Are they to count as ethical or factual? 

But presumably not all beliefs about correctness. of reasoning 
should be treated similarly when trying to develop an account like 
Brandt’s. There is a considerable difference between an ethical 
dispute arising from a metaethical difference about correctness of 
peculiarly ethical reasoning and one arising from a difference about 
what is and is not a correct way of using sophisticated statistical 
arguments. | 

Besides beliefs- about correctness of reasoning there may be other 
normative beliefs which are relevant to the discussion, but which do 
not fit easily into Brandt’s ethical versus factual dichotomy. For 
example, two agents who seem to agree ethically may come to 
adopt conflicting positions of public policy because, although they 
agree that scarce public resources should be allocated to protecting 
great works of art, they disagree violently about what is a great 
work of art. Here I find myself tempted to say that the dispute is 
fundamental, although it seems to arise from a difference of 
aesthetic taste. 

The preceding observations suggest that the initial distinction 
between factual and ethical claims needs to be augmented if an 
analysis like Brandt’s is to work. As I do not see how to make the 
necessary emendations, I am in doubt as to the adequacy of the sort 
of approach Brandt has adopted. 

In addition the analysis simply speaks of the cessation of ethical 
disagreement under a counterfactual condition of factual agree- 
ment. More satisfactory approaches would make finer distinctions 
among different situations of disagreement and different conditions 
of counterfactual agreement, and they would take mto considera- 
tion the need to tailor different clauses to different ethics. 

Consider first some situations of ethical conflict: 


di X and Y disagree about ethical claim e and non-ethical claim 
F, and they agree that coming to agree on F would end their 
disagreement about e. 
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d2 X and Y disagrze about e and F, and agree that ceasing to 
disagree about F would not end their dispute about e. 

d3 X and Y disagreement about e and F, but neither has an 
opinion about what would happen were they to agree on F. 


There are other situations of conflict, but let us focus on these. 
Consider next some conditions of contrary-to-fact ethical agree- 
ment: 


cl Were X and Y now to cease differing about F, they would 
now cease diffezing about e. 

c2 While now ceasing to disagree about F would not end their 
disagreement about e, had they never disagreed about F 
they would not now disagree about e. 


Suppose now that we first consider the fundamentality of dis- 
agreement from the perspective of a perceptual intuitionist, one 
who holds that a quasi-visual sensing reveals the presence of non- 
natural ethical propercies analogous to yellowness. From such a 
perspective nearly all disagreements are fundamental, for virtually 
none can be explained away as a disagreement arising from a 
dispute about the facts. 

On the other hand, consider a highly Cartesian ethic which holds 
moral belief to be an entirely conscious, rational grasping of a few 
general ethical princip:es, and the combining of these with factual 
beliefs to deduce derivative ethical beliefs. All these mental acts 
and contents would be transparent to consciousness, so that reflec- 
tion by an agent would reveal to her what was ethically basic and 
what was derived. On such a conception the fundamentality or non- 
fundamentality of disagreement would be open to the agents’ intro- 
spection. Any non-fur.damental disagreement would be resolvable 
by elimination of factual disagreement. I conclude that from the 
perspective of such an ethic only a di-cl disagreement would be 
non-fundamental. 

A naturalistic ethic which stressed the role of feelings and in- 
stincts and rejected the Cartesian claims about the rationality and 
transparency of ethical belief would be very different. A non- 
fundamental disagreement need not be a dl disagreement, for the 
agents involved might not know their own minds, as it were. Fur- 
thermore, a non-fundamental disagreement might be open to a c2 
resolution, unlike the case of the Cartesian ethic. The following line 
is, after all, plausible given the view in question. Once the basic and 
fundamentally similar natural tendencies of two agents are sub- 
jected to the differing influences exerted by different factual 
beliefs, the agents may not easily return to ethical agreement, even 
if they overcome the factual disagreement. While perhaps morally 
irrelevant, there are strong forces which make it difficult to admit 
one has erred ethicaly. These tendencies would sustain a non- 
fundamental disagreement. 

It seems, then, tha: judgments of fundamentality of agreement 
and disagreement are relative to conceptions of ethics. Since many 
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of us at least on occasion are uncertain of which conception of 
ethics to accept, and since we sometimes are concerned with how 
things stand from the perspectives of others, perhaps it would be 
more useful to search for analyses of the form ‘relative to concep- 
tion of ethics C, X and Y fundamentally differ iff _’, rather than 
to seek a single theory-independent analysis. 

Let us turn to a different, serious problem. Intuitively the 
counterfactual clause was included to screen out disagreements due 
to non-ethical differences. Yet it may also screen out cases which 
are intuitively fundamental disagreements. Interestingly, the 
counterexample I offer also works against an account of funda- 
mental ethical disagreement offered by Paul Taylor, for Taylor in 
effect suggested that agreement on a single necessary and sufficient 
condition was sufficient to yield fundamental ethical agreement 
(Paul Taylor, The Principles of Ethics, Dickenson 1975, pp. 16-18). 

Suppose X and Y. fervently believe that something is wrong if and 
only if The Deity does not approve of it. Suppose also that they 
‘learn’ about The Deity’s preferences through ‘dream visitations’ 
which are only projections of their own deepest, hidden values. 
Having thus discovered that The Deity approves of abortion, X 
employs ‘the divine biconditional’ and discovers that abortion is 
permissible, while Y similarly discovers that abortion is wrong. 

Now the connections between the values and factual beliefs of 
such an agent might well be so intimate that the only way of pro- 
ducing a change of belief about The Deity’s preferences would 
involve changing the agent’s values. After all, factual beliefs are 
sometimes determined by and are mere reflections of strongly held 
values. X and Y would then cease disagreeing about The Deity if 
and only if they were to undergo basic changes in their values. So 
the following would be true: were X and Y to agree on the factual 
claims about The Deity they would not disagree about the morality 
of abortion, Thus on Brandt’s account of fundamentality their 
difference would count as non-fundamental. __ 

But this is wrong, and no more convincing than to say that the 
dispute is non-fundamental because it would end if they were to 
cease disagreeing ethically. 

This serious problem suggests that a very different approach may 
be in order. Rather than including a counterfactual condition which 
builds into the analysis conditions for evidencing judgments of 
fundamentality, it might pay to move to an analysis which straight- 
forwardly rules out disagreements arising from non-ethical differ- 
ences, e.g. to something like the following: 


C X and Y’s disagreement about ethical claim e is non-funda- 
mental iff the relevant cause of the disagreement is a non- 
ethical difference between the two. | 


* For graphic illustrations of the determination of factual belief by ethical belief see 
Melvin J. Lerner’s The Belief in a Just World (New York: Plenum Press, 1980). 
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This approach is probably problematic on a number of accounts, 
but because it forces us to think in terms of the mechanisms pro- 
ducing ethical beliefs it has the virtue of forcing us to confront a 
problem which had dogged us all along. 

Our pursuit of funcamentality of agreement or disagreement is 
the result of a desire to go beyond the mere listing of disagree- 
ments. We want to krow if the relatively observable facts suggest 
some more profound thesis about ethical disagreement, e.g. one 
relevant to the adequecy of sceptical theses. Since something like 
this is at issue, we war.t an account of fundamentality which is not 
only conceptually adequate, but is of use in making decisions 
about whether or not a ‘deeper’ thesis is correct. And this brings us 
to the problem. 

Even given an adequate analysis, decisions have to be made about 
whether or not the deining conditions obtain. And it is hard to see 
how fully adequate judgments of that sort can be obtained in the 
absence of fairly definite views about the mechanisms producing 
ethical beliefs. After al, we probably will need to make judgments 
about counterfactual situations of the sort described by Brandt, and 
it seems likely that judgments about such situations will need to be 
based on causal generalizations. It is unlikely that fully adequate 
generalizations of that sort can be obtained in the absence of fairly 
definite views about the mechanisms of ethical belief. But forming 
definite views about those mechanisms involves taking definite 
positions in ethical theory. 

Any interesting claim of descriptive ethics must involve claims 
about the fundamentelity of ethical agreement. But we have seen 
the inadequacy of the classical characterization of that notion. We 
have also seen reason to think that real progress will require doing 
philosophical ethics. Analyses of what counts as a fundamental 
disagreement need to be tailored to different conceptions of ethical 
belief, and once we have obtained such analyses they will be fully 
sas ae only given background beliefs about the nature of ethical 
belief. 
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IS MORAL RELATIVISM CONSISTENT? 


By Puiu HUGLY and CHARLES SAYWARD 


i Tehran it is prohibited to proclaim publically the non-existence 
of Allah. In Lincoln, Nebraska (U.S.A.) this is not prohibited. 
Some have suggested 


(X) One’s moral judgment is valid just in case it agrees with the 
moral code of one’s social group. 


Others have suggested that (X) is inconsistent. They reason as 
follows: The judgment 


(J) Itis wrong to proclaim publically the nonexistence of Allah 


made by a native of Tehran is valid (according to (X)). The same 
judgment made by a native of Lincoln, Nebraska, is not valid 
(according to (X)). This is inconsistent. So (X) is false. 

There is an obvious reply to this line of reasoning. It is not 
obvious that no judgment can be both valid and not valid. Compare 


No fence is both green and not green. 


A fence can be green at one time and not green at another time. 
‘Similarly, a sentence might be true relative to person p and time t 
and not true relative to person q at time s. The sentence “The door 
is open’ is true (in English) relative to person p and time t just in 
case the door P has in mind at t is open at t. 

Might not ‘valid’ as applied to moral judgments behave similarly? 
As a first shot in adapting (X) to this idea we have 


(Y) (J) is valid relative to person p and time t just in case (J) 
agrees with the moral code of the social group to wns p 
belongs at t. 


Clearly this will not do because p might belong to more than one 
social group at time t. 

We might try a simple emendation to get around this: (J) is valid 
relative to p at t just in case (J) agrees with the moral code of a 
social group p belongs to at t. But if (J) agrees with norms of social 
group G; and p belongs to G; at t and (J) does not agree with the 
moral code of G, and p belongs to G, at t, then (J) is valid rela- 
tive to p at t and (J) is not valid relative to p at t. So this will not 
do, either. 

There is a way of getting around this. 


(Z) (J) is valid relative to person p at time t just in case (J) 
agrees with the moral code p has at t. 


Could p have more than one moral code at a given time? 
40 
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To answer this we nezd to be more explicit about what is to be 
counted as a moral code. A moral code shall be viewed here as a set 
of moral norms closed under the consequence relation. These norms 
can appear in propositicnal form or as imperatives, e.g. “In circum- 
stances C it ought to be the case that A’ or ‘Do A in circumstances 
C’. The set consisting of the ten commandments plus consequences 
is an example of a morel code. A moral judgment that A ought to 
be done agrees with a ccde at a time just in case the code contains a 
norm which says that A ought to be done in such and such circum- 
stances and the circumstances are such and such at that time. 

Now suppose C, and C, are distinct sets of norms which say what 
morally ought to be done in various circumstances. Suppose person 
p adheres to both at time t. Suppose there is no other set p also 
adheres to at t. Then C. U C, is the moral code p has at time t. So, 
to answer the question saised after (Z): a person can have at most 
one moral code at a given time. 

Does every person have a moral code at any time? Just because 
a person cannot articulate the moral code he has at t we cannot 
infer that he has none. But there are people who at least say they 
do not have a moral code: ‘I have no dealings with oughts and 
oughtn’ts. I forswear all such talk. I deal only with needs and wants.’ 
We see little reason for not taking such claims at face value. The 
moral relativist ought to allow for the possibility that, for some 
person p and time t, p has no moral code at t. 

According to (Z) both these things are true for such a person p at 
time t: 


(1) (J) is not valid zelative to p at t 
(2) ~1(J) is not valid relative to p at t. 


There is nothing inconsistent or incoherent about this. And it seems 
to be just the sort of result one would welcome if one were a moral 
relativist. If a person has no moral code then no moral judgment is 
valid for that person. 

A similar result occurs if p has a moral code at t, but an incom- 
plete one. If the code is incomplete there will be judgments such 
that neither they nor their negations agree with the code. Thus if 
the code p has at t is incomplete, and, in particular, incomplete 
with respect to (J), then both (1) and (2) will be true. Again, no 
problem. 

But suppose p’s code at t is inconsistent. Then all judgments (or 
at least all judgments formulable in a language in which the code is 
formulable) would agre2 with that code. Thus, for such a p and t, 
both 


(3) (J) is valid relative to p at t 
and 
(4) “1(J) is valid relative to p at t 


are true. Is not this inconsistent? 
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(i) Statement S and its negation are true relative to some per- 
son p at some time t. 

(ii) Statement S and its negation are both theses of some 
theory T. 


(i) is inconsistent but (ii) is not. Of course the theory T mentioned 
in (ii) would be inconsistent. But that is another matter. It is not in- 
consistent to say that such a theory is inconsistent.: The view of 
moral relativism we are considering says there is no moral analogue 
to truth. Valid moral judgment does not correspond to true state- 
ment. The closest analogue one can come up with is thesis of a 
theory. 

The moral relativist might say this: Nothing is simply a thesis. A 
statement is always a thesis of a theory. Similarly, no moral judg- 
ment is just valid. It is valid relative to a code C. A moral judgment 
is valid relative to C just in case it agrees with C. A moral judgment 
is valid relative to a person at a time just in case the judgment is 
valid with respect to the code that person has at that time. If the 
person p holds an inconsistent code at t then of course both a 
judgment and its negation will be valid for p at t. But this in itself 
is not inconsistent. It is a result that simply records the fact that 
p's code is inconsistent. 

The claim that an opponent of moral relativism should focus on 
at this juncture is this: 


(W) There is no system-independent notion of moral correct- 
ness. 


Now here is how an objection to (W) might proceed. Consider 
the notion of consistency of a moral code which is being appealed 
to in getting (3) and (4). It is this: 


Code C is consistent just in case for no norm N is it the case 
that N and its negation belong to C. 


Now what is the negation of a norm? Is this just a syntactical 
notion? It does not seem so. For inconsistency of a code is not 
necessarily an objectionable feature if all that is meant by this is 
that something of one shape, say, 


In all circumstances it is wrong to proclaim publically the non- 
existence of Allah 


and something of another shape, say, 


In some circumstances it is not wrong to proclaim publically the 
nonexistence of Allah 


belong to the code. What makes inconsistency Aenne is that 
not both of these norms can be true (or valid or correct or whatever 
you want to call it). So (the objection continues) a semantical 
notion of consistency of a moral code is possible only if truth or 
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something analogous is applicable to the norms which make up a 
moral code. And this notion of truth is not system relative. It is the 
notion of true in a language. 

The objection seems to us to be a serious one. But we do not 
think it is correct. For if it were, the same objection would show 
that a system-independent notion of correctness is applicable to all 
sorts of norms besides moral norms. For example, suppose 


She is beautiful 


is asserted of some woman by an Irish person and denied of the 
same woman at the sam2 time by an Italian person. It is plausible to 
suppose that the Irish person and the Italian person are appealing to 
different systems of standards and that “She is beautiful’ is correct 
relative to one system of standards and incorrect relative to another 
system. | 

Is there, in addition, a system-independent notion of correctness 
according to which ome can say the one person made a correct 
judgment and the other an incorrect judgment? If the objection to 
(W) just propounded were sound we should have to say so. For 
aesthetic norms stand in logical relations. And systems of such 
norms can be consistent and inconsistent, complete, incomplete, 
and so forth. 

The question before us is whether the fact that norms admit of 
logical properties and relations shows that a system-independent 
notion of correctness is applicable to them. 

Our answer is that it does not show this. A system-relative con- 
cept of truth is all that ts needed for explicating such logical proper- 
ties as logical truth, corsequence and inconsistency. This holds true 
even if we are talking about an ordinary first order language. 

Let L be the first order language Mates describes in Elementary 
Logic (Oxford 1965), chapter 3. Call K a system if K is a set of 
atomic sentences of L. Truth relative to K is defined as follows: 


l. If @ is an atomic sentence of L then @ is true relative to K iff 
6EK. 

2. A sentence “lọ is true relative to K iff ¢@ is not true relative to 
K; similarly for tke other connectives. 

3. A sentence (a)¢ is true relative to K iff ¢a/8 is true relative to 
K, for all names £. (¢@a/8 results from ¢ by replacing each free 
occurrence of & by an occurrence of the name 6). 


Now a sentence ¢ of L is a logical truth just in case @ is true in all 
complete interpretations of L. (A complete interpretation is one in 
which each domain element is named.) From this fact it can be 
shown that a sentence is logically true just in case it is true relative 
to all systems.’ So a system-relative notion of truth suffices for 


? The restriction to languages such as Mates’s with denumerably many names is in- 
essential. It can be shown by a proof of a length and complexity inappropriate to this 
paper that for each language L, with or without names, and each sentence ¢ of L, ¢ is true 
in an interpretation of L if anë only if ¢ is true relative to some set of atomic formulas of 
L, and conversely. 
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explicating logical truth, and, thus, also consequence and inconsis- 
tency. | 

Let C; and C, be distinct moral codes formulated in English. Let 
C, contam a norm N and C; its negation. The moral relativist is 
saying that if both codes are consistent, then, in the strongest sense 
of correctness applicable to moral norms, they are also both correct 
in the sense that they contain only correct moral norms. Consider 
the same thing said of physical theories: “Let T; and T, be two 
consistent physical theories. Let T; contain a statement S and T, its 
negation. Then, in the strongést sense of correctness applicable to 
physical statements, both theories are correct in the sense of con- 
taining only correct physical statements.’ If we believe that the 
physical statements of English are true in English we will reject the 
second claim. We will hold that the strongest sense of correctness 
applicable to physical statements is not system-relative. 

The moral relativist denies that there is any corresponding sense 
of correctness applicable to moral norms. That is, there is no notion 
of moral correctness which is not system-dependent. This position 
may not be true, but there is no strictly logical basis for refuting it. 
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‘OUGHT TO HAVE’ AND ‘COULD HAVE’ — 
By WALTER SINNOTT-ARMSTRONG 


ANY arguments concerning practical reasoning assume that 
‘ought’ implies ‘can’. More specifically, most such arguments 
depend on the assumption that this implication is a semantic 
implication, such as an entailment or a semantic presupposition, 
rather than a pragmatic implication, such as Gricean conversational 
or conventional implicature [1]. If the implication is only pragmatic, 
it can be true that an agent ought to do something even if he or she 
cannot do it. Thus, any argument from the premise that an agent 
cannot do something to the conclusion that it is not true that an 
agent ought to do it is invalid unless the implication from ‘ought’ to 
‘can’ is semantic. | 
There are, however, several reasons for denying that ‘ought 
semantically implies ‘can’. I have given counterexamples elsewhere 
(see [2]). In this article, I will give a more technical argument for 
the same conclusion. 


? 
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Semantic implicaticns relate only sentences or propositions. 
I will speak of sentences, but my arguments do not depend on this. 
Thus, the claim that one operator semantically implies another 
operator must be short for the claim that sentences with one 
operator semantically imply sentences with the other operator. 
When tenses occur in s2ntences with operators, the tenses can apply 
either to the operator itself or to the sentence inside the scope of 
the operator. 

If sentences with one operator semantically imply sentences with 
another operator, then the implication must hold even when the 
sentences within the scope of the operators are about the past. For 
example, ‘knows’ entails ‘believes’, so 


(KD) John knows that Bill has a dog 
entails 

(BD) John believes that Bill has a dog, 
so (prefixing ‘P’ to whet is past) 

(KPD) John knows that Bill had a dog 
entails 

(BDP) John believes that Bill had a dog. 
However, (KPD) does not entail 

(PBPD) John believed that Bill had a dog 
or 

(PBD) John believed that Bill now has (or would have) a dog. 


Present knowledge of the past does not entail past belief. Thus, 
semantic implications between operators hold for sentences about 
the past without requ:ring the past tense to apply to the entailed or 
presupposed operator. 

The relation betwe2n ‘ought’ and ‘can’ is not like this, because 
the past tense usually must apply to the operator ‘can’ when the 
past tense does not apply to ‘ought’ but to the sentence inside the 
scope of ‘ought’. For example, 


(X) I ought to have mowed your grass 
can be interpreted eitker as 
(OPM) I now ought to have mowed your grass in the past 
or as 
(POM) It was true in the past that I ought to mow your grass. 


These interpretations differ in whether the past tense applies to the 
operator or to the sentence inside the scope of the operator. This 
difference makes these interpretations true in different circum- 
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stances. For example, suppose I promise on Monday to mow your 
grass by Saturday. (POM) is still true on Thursday and on all future 
days, because it was true on Tuesday that I ought to mow your 
grass by Saturday. In contrast, (OPM) is not true on Thursday, 
because it is not yet true that I ought to have mowed your grass in 
_the past (before Thursday), since I promised only to mow it by 
Saturday. Since it does not seem true to say (X) on Thursday, and 
(POM) is true but (OPM) is not true on Thursday, (OPM) seems 
more plausible as an interpretation of (X) at least in this situation 
on Thursday. 

If ‘ought’ semantically implied ‘can’, ‘ought to have’ would 
semantically imply ‘can have’, se (X) would semantically imply 


(Y) I can have mowed your grass. 


‘Gan have’ seems odd, but that supports what I will say. (Y) can be 
interpreted either as 


(CPM) I now can bring it about that I did mow your grass 
or as 
(PCM) It was true in the pas: that I could mow your grass. 


These interpretations differ in whether the past tense applies to the 
operator or to the sentence inside the scope of the operator. (CPM) 
and (PCM) are not true in the same circumstances. For example, 
suppose on Saturday I have the ability to mow your grass on 
Saturday, but I do not mow ycur grass on Saturday. (PCM) is true 
on Sunday (and all future days), since on Saturday I had the ability 
to mow your grass on Saturday. In contrast, (CPM) is not true on 
Sunday, because it is too late ta change the fact that I did not mow 
your grass on Saturday (or ever in the past). 

These distinctions make it clear that (OPM) can be true in 
situations where (CPM) is false. For example, suppose I promise on 
Monday to mow your grass by Saturday, and you do not cancel my 
obligation, and I have no excuse or justification for not mowing 
your grass by Saturday, but I do not mow your grass by Saturday. 
(OPM) is true on the following Sunday, because I ought to have 
mowed your grass by Saturday and thus before Sunday. However, 
(CPM) is not true on Sunday, because I cannot on Sunday do 
anything that will bring it about that I did mow your grass by 
Saturday. Since (OPM) can be true when (CPM) is false, ‘ought’ 
does not semantically imply ‘can’. 

An opponent might respond zhat (OPM) might still semantically 
imply (PCM). However, this implication is not like the semantic 
implications discussed above. Furthermore, the claim that (OPM) 
semantically implies (PCM) is not enough for many of the argu- 
ments that assume that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, because this claim 
allows the possibility that an agent ought to do something that the 
agent (now) cannot do. 
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A second possible response is that (OPM) implies (PCM) rather 
than (CPM) only because nobody can change the past, so no 
judgment like (CPM) cen ever be true. This explains why ‘can have’ 
seems odd. However, some judgments like (CPM) might be true if 
actions are bodily movements. For example, if I shot someone 
a few minutes ago, and whether or not my victim will die depends 
on whether or not I ncw call a doctor, and I can now call a doctor: 
or not, then I can now determine whether or not my past act will 
be describable as an act that caused the victim’s death, so I can now 
bring it about that I did or did not kill the victim. Thus, a judgment 
like (CPM) seems to be true. However, even if judgments like (CPM) 
are never true, this would support rather than refute my main 
argument. It is the fact that ‘ought’ often does operate on past 
tense sentences to produce a truth but ‘can’ usually does not 
operate on past tense sentences to produce a truth that shows that 
‘ought’ does not semantically imply ‘can’. 

A third possible response is that judgments like (OPM) are never 
true. However, such a universal claim cannot be justified without 
begging the question. Furthermore, it often seems natural to say 
that someone ought to have done something, even if he or she did 
not do it. We need to be able to make present judgments about 
what ought or ought not to have been done in the past in order to 
justify present punishment for past acts or failures to act. The 
correct interpretation of such judgments cannot have the form of 
(POM), because judgments like (POM) are true in many cases where 
punishment is not Justified, such as when it was no longer true at 
the time at which the agent did the act that he or she ought not to’ 
do it. Thus, it must be judgments like (OPM) that seem natural and 
needed. 

A final response is that, even if ‘ought’ is used to make judgments 
like (OPM), and even if judgments-like (OPM) do not semantically 
imply judgments like (CPM), such judgments use ‘ought’ in one 
sense, but there is still a different sense in which ‘ought’ semantically 
implies ‘can’. A move like this can always be tried to escape 
arguments against semantic implications. Even if I argue for the 
obvious conclusion taat ‘father’ does not semantically imply 
‘married’. an opponent can respond that my arguments show only 
that one sense of ‘father’ does not semantically imply ‘married’, but 
there is still another sense of ‘father’ that does semantically imply 
‘married’. Such moves are not plausible unless there is enough 
independent justification for distinguishing the supposedly different 
senses. In the case of ‘ought’, an opponent might argue that ‘ought’ 
is used for different speech acts when it is followed by a past 
infinitive and when it is followed by a present infinitive. A speaker 
can advise by saying what the audience ought to do but often 
cannot advise by saying what the audience ought to have done. 
However, this difference in possible speech acts does not prove 
any difference between the senses of ‘ought’ when it is followed by 
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infinitives of different tenses. In the absence of any other justifica- 
tion for distinguishing such senses of ‘ought’, it seems simpler and 
better not to multiply the senses of ‘ought’. This leaves no escape 
from the conclusion that ‘ought’ does not semantically imply ‘can’. 
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DELIBERATING ABOUT THE INEVITABLE 


By Bruce N. WALLER 


F I believe that I shall inevitably perform a certain act — that it is 

uniquely determined that I shall perform a certain act — can I 
deliberate about what act to perform? A crucial step in Peter van 
Inwagen’s argument for universal belief in free will (An Essay on 
Free Will, Oxford 1983, pp. 183-61) requires a negative answer to 
that question. I shall argue for the affirmative. | 

Briefly, van Inwagen’s argument: first, “One cannot deliberate 
about whether to perform a certain act unless one believes it is 
possible for one to perform it.’ (For van Inwagen, to believe that it 
is possible to perform an act is to believe that one is deciding 
between or among ‘various incompatible courses of action’ (p. 154; 
also pp. 30, 68-9) and that each of those courses of ‘action could 
actually be selected and put into practice. Also the possibility of 
performing a certain act is not merely a conditional possibility: I 
could have done X zf I had wanted to, had had different desires, had 
chosen differently, etc. Van Inwagen rejects this ‘conditional analysis 
of ‘could have acted differently’ in his superb critique of com- 
patibilism, pp. 114-26.) Two, if one believes determinism to be 
true, then one believes that one’s future acts are inevitable (and that 
no other acts are really possible). Three, we do deliberate about 
whether to perform certain acis. Therefore, we cannot believe in 
determinism. | 
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Van Inwagen’s argument is valid: by modus ponens on the first 
and third premisses we derive the consequent of the first premiss, 
and then by modus tollens with the second premiss we validly 
conclude that no one (at least no one who deliberates) believes in 
determinism. Furthermore, the second and third premisses are 
surely true. Thus the vical question is the truth of the first premiss: 
Is it true that ‘one cannot deliberate about whether to perform a 
certain act unless one believes it is possible to perform it’? 

Van Inwagen suggests that anyone who doubts such an obvious 
fact should: 


... imagine that he is ir a room with two doors and that he believes one of 
the doors to be unlocked and the other to be locked and impassable, 
though he has no idea which is which; let him then attempt to imagine 
himself deliberating abcut which door to leave by (p. 154). 


But this example is too simple, its conclusions too obvious. There is 
no real decision about which door to leave by: the other alternative 
is obviously (and literaly) barred. But in this case deliberation is 
precluded by the salierce — not the inevitability — of the conclu- 
sion. In a similar manrer, I cannot deliberate whether to walk or 
(flap my arms and) fly to the tavern; but I can deliberate about 
whether to walk or drive, even if I firmly believe that the decision 
resulting from that deliberation (as well as the decision to 
deliberate) is determined (by causes set in inexorable motion long 
before St Patrick drove ihe snakes out of Ireland). 

The possibility of determined deliberation is clearer in a more 
complex example: what sort of wager to make on the Grand 
National Steeplechase. I am a determinist, and I believe that my 
ultimate choice is completely and uniquely determined (by my 
learning history, my past patterns of reinforcement, the current 
influences on me): my bet will be the causal result of those deter- 
mining factors, and I could not choose other than I shall choose. 
Will I now find it impossible to deliberate about a number of 
options, since I believe that only one is really possible? Certainly 
not. For I must still cazry out the determined deliberation process 
in order to arrive at my betting choice; just as I must still trudge 
to the betting window, even if I believe that it is determined that 
I shall arrive at that window. I recognize that my deliberation 
process — involving my beliefs, memories, hopes, changing know- 
ledge of odds and jockeys and weather conditions — is an essential 
part of my choosing among various horses. Even though that 
deliberation process is completely determined it will be no less a 
process of genuine deliberation and no less important in selecting a 
fancy (it will still play z causal role in determining my wager). With- 
out that deliberation process (if I instead bet on an appealing name, 
or my reasoning process were addled by drugs) the final selection 
would probably be quite different. It is determined that I shall 
deliberate, how I shal deliberate, and what the result of my 
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deliberation will be; but why should any of that preclude delibera- 
tion or lessen its importance? 

But (determined) deliberation is ngt only possible when the 
course to be taken is uiknown; deliberation is even possible in the 
cases that seem most congenial to van Inwagen’s analysis: delibera- 
tion is possible even when the result of the deliberation is fore- 
known, and is acknowledged to be determined, fixed, and inevit- 
able. Imagine that computer simulations have been developed to a 
remarkably sophisticated level, so that an enormously complex simu- 
lation takes into account all the influences impinging upon each 
individual (the effects of interaction between individuals and their 
social and physical environments, the reasoning processes and emo- 
tional patterns of each individual) and projects precisely what each 
individual will decide and do. (Whether such perfect predictability 
of rational processes is possible is of course a vexed question. I am 
only considering the implications of such an obviously deterministic- 
mechanistic system, not assuming that it is genuinely possible.) This 
computer simulation is so accurate that I have come to consider it 
practically infallible, and it would never occur to me to doubt its 
projections. Suppose further that I am now deliberating my wager 
for the Grand National Steeplechase, and J am reliably told that my 
projection reveals that I will bet on Corbiere. At this point I know 
(or at least I have no doubt) that I shall bet on Corbiere. Is it still 
possible for me to deliberate about my choice? Certainly. Suppose 
I had rather fancied Greasepaint, and thought it likely that my 
deliberations would yield Greasepaint as my betting choice. I am 
thus surprised by the simulation result (I have no doubt that it zs 
the result that I shall deduce), and proceed through the deliberation 
process in order to see exactly how I decide on Corbiere. Thus even 
if I firmly believe it is not possible for me to do anything other than 
wager on Corbiere, I can still deliberate about betting on Grease- 
paint; and van Inwagen’s claim ‘... that no one could deliberate 
about whether to perform an act that he does not believe it possible 
for him to perform’ (p. 156) is mistaken. 

But perhaps that is not sufficient. For van Inwagen elsewhere 
acknowledges that one can deliberate while believing in deter- 
minism, at the cost of engaging in contradictory behaviours. Van 
Inwagen claims that ‘... to reject free will is to condemn oneself to 
a life of perpetual logical inconsistency,’ that ‘^... anyone who 
denies the existence of free will must, inevitably, contradict himself 
with monotonous regularity’ (p. 160). This follows from the fact 
that we must deliberate, combined with ‘... the fact, for fact it is, 
that in deliberating one manifests in one’s behaviour a belief in 
one’s free will with respect to the act under deliberation’ (p. 158). 
And to specify the belief that is necessarily manifested by 
deliberation: 


In my view, if someone deliberates about whether to do A or to do B, it 
follows that his behaviour manifests a belief that it is posstble for him to 
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do A — that he can do A, that he has it within his power to do A — and a 
belief that it is possible for him to do B (p. 155). 


So if one denies free will, one might still be able to deliberate; but 
on pain of contradiction, since one’s deliberation necessarily mani- 
fests belief in free will. 

But why must an individual who believes that the result of his/ 
her deliberation is completely determined (and that the resulting 
choice and behaviour are absolutely fixed) none the less manifest 
(by deliberating) belief in free will, belief that the deliberation 
result is genuinely open? The deliberation processes of most people 
may manifest such beliefs, since most people probably believe in 
free will and believe tkat they are deliberating among genuinely 
open possibilities; but ordinary manifestations are not helpful here. 
The question is whether it is possible to deliberate without mani- 
festing belief in free wil. Speaking of illness at one time usually 
manifested belief in demons; but there was then and is now no 
inconsistency in speaking of illness without believing in demons. 
Deliberating may ordinarily manifest belief in free will; but there is 
no inconsistency in deliberating without believing in free will; and if 
others should believe that a determinist’s deliberation manifests 
belief in free will, then those others are mistaken — just as a believer. 
in demon possession would be mistaken in concluding that a 
modern physician’s diagnosis of illness manifests belief in demons. 

Why does it supposedly follow that deliberation must manifest 
free will? Obviously noz because when one observes deliberations 
one always sees something additional manifested: belief in free 
will. (Even if one did make such observations, they would not 
establish that deliberation must manifest belief in free will.) Van“ 
Inwagen’s sole grounds for asserting that deliberation must mani- 
fest belief in free will is his claim that the deliberation process 
requires belief in free will, and that therefore anyone who 
deliberates must manifest such a belief. Thus his claim that belief 
in free will is manifested by deliberation rests on his claim that 
belief in free will is required for deliberation. But if van Inwagen’s 
reason for claiming that deliberation manifests belief in free will is 
his assertion that belief in free will is necessary for deliberation; 
then obviously the conclusion that deliberation manifests belief in 
free will cannot be used to support the claim that belief in free will 
is a condition of deliberation. Or at least it cannot be so used with- 
out making the argument spin in place. 

In conclusion: van Inwagen has no independent grounds for 
maintaining that deliberation must manifest belief in free will; nor 
does he establish that deliberation requires belief in free will. And 
the counterexamples and answering arguments indicate that 
deliberation is compatible with believing all elements of delibera- 
tion — including processes of deliberation, results of deliberation, 
and decisions to deliberate — are completely and uniquely deter- 
mined. 
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Or perhaps not. Van Inwagen confidently asserts that: 


...all philosophers who have thought about deliberation agree on one 
point: one cannot deliberate about whether to perform a certain act 
unless one believes it is possible for one to perform it (p. 154). 


This gives me pause, for it seems to follow — since I do not agree 
on that pomt — that I am not a philosopher; and thus I may have 
been drawing my meagre salary under false pretences. Thankfully, 
_ however, the dilemma has another horn: from the outset I believed 
that the conclusion I would draw would be (given the determining 
causes) the only one I could possibly reach; so — if deliberation 
requires belief in free will — perhaps I have not been deliberating 
about deliberation at all.! 


Elon College, © BrUCE N. WALLER 1985 
Elon College, North Carolina 27244, 
U.S.A. 


‘Thanks to John G. Sullivan, Will Migniuolo and the Editor for valuable comments and 
suggestions. 


IMPECCABILITY REVISITED 
By W. R. CARTER 


A the end of his paper ‘Impeccability’ (ANALYsIs 43.2, March 
1983) Thomas V. Morris concludes that the ‘traditional theist 
thus seems to be on quite solid ground in affirming that God is 
impeccable, or essentially sinless, as well as being all-powerful. If 
there is any problem about impeccability, or the traditional con- 
cept of God incorporating impeccability, 1t remains to be shown’ 
(p. 112). It is charged that my earlier argument in. behalf of in- 
consistency (‘Omnipotence and Sin’, ANALYSIS 42.2, March 1982) 
fails to establish that any occupant of the divine office must be 
essentially sinless (impeccable). Morris is nonetheless inclined to 
accept the thesis that God must be essentially sinless ;+ His position 
is that the impeccability thesis is both true (though not demon- 
strated by my arguments) and innocent of the charge of generating 
inconsistency. 


! See especially page 44 of Morris’ more recent paper ‘Properties, Modalities, and God’, 
The Philosophical Review XCIII (January 1984). 
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For reasons set forth below, I believe that the inconsistency 
charge can be shown to stick. Morris tells us that: 


The problem has been that if God is impeccable, or logically unable to 
sin, then it seems that there are possible actions for a being with his other 
properties which he is thus unable to perform, or possible states of affairs 
which he cannot in any sense actualize. And if this were true, then subject 
to all the required qualifications, it [impeccability] would be incompatible 
with God’s being omnipotent. However, by drawing attention to a simple 
and independently plausible distinction, Joshua Hoffman has suggested 
that any such acts or states of affairs we can describe or conceive are 
merely conceivable and not at all possible. In a less than Cartesian sense, 
the God who is impeccable is the ground of all possibility. Our ability to 
describe situations which involve God’s contravening some duty should 
just remind us of the distinction between conceivability and possibility. 
They do not coincide. And omnipotence ranges over only what is possible 


(p. 111). 


The general idea behind this is, I think, as follows: since Yahweh 
(a hypothetical occupant of the divine office) is impeccable, there is 
no possible state of affairs (world, if you will) m which Yahweh 
sins, and so no possible state wherein (say) Yahweh murders some- 
one. Accordingly, Yahweh’s inability to sin (murder) poses no 
threat to Yahweh’s alleged omnipotence. To be omnipotent one 
must be capable of doing anything that is possible. Since it is not 
possible for an impeccable being to sin, the fact that Yahweh 
cannot sin fails to establish that Yahweh fails to be omnipotent. 
Perhaps we can conceive of (imagine) Yahweh murdering someone; 
but such a thing is not really possible. 

This may sound plausible. But when we look closely I think we 
find that something is amiss. Let us consider a group of sentient 
beings, perhaps Martians, who worship a “higher” being they call 
‘Dennis’. Dennis exists, as most Martians believe, if and only if 
something occupies a certain ‘role’ or ‘office’ (the Dennis-office). 
The conditions for filling this role are said to be (1) omnipotence, 
and (2) essential incapacity to solve even the most elementary 
problems concerning plain geometry. (For some reason Martians 
believe that anyone who can do plain geometry must have serious 
moral failings.) Martian atheists, so to speak, argue that it is im- 
possible for anything to occupy the Dennis-role. Any being (thev 
argue) who satisfies requirement (2) thereby fails to satisfy con- 
dition (1). So reasoning, atheists conclude that there is no possible 
world in which Dennis exists. Of course Martian “believers’’ have a 
reply to this. Since Dennis is essentially incapable of doing 
geometry, there is no possible world in which Dennis solves 
geometry problems. Being omnipotent is a matter of being able to 
do what is possible. Since it is not possible for Dennis to do 
geometry, nothing licenses the conclusion that Dennis is not 
omnipotent. One can, Martian believers remind us, conceive of 
things that aren’t really possible. And omnipotence ‘ranges over 
only what is possible’. 
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To my mind there is something slightly ludicrous about this 
argument in behalf of Dennis-consistency. Suppose that we were 
to go along with the argument. Let us substitute in place of (2) 
condition (3): logical incapacity to formulate plans and to act 
intentionally. To occupy the Dennis-office a being must satisfy 
both (1) and (3), we are told. The fact that Dennis cannot act in- 
tentionally is, we are further told, no impediment to the claim that 
Dennis is omnipotent. Since it is not possible for any satisfier of (3) 
to perform such deeds, and since omnipotence ranges only over 
what is possible, it is possible for something that is incapable of 
opening doors or closing windows to satisfy the conditions defini- 
tive of Dennis-hood. 

The concept of omnipotence is being stretched a bit here. Indeed 
it is fair to say that the concept is distorted beyond recognition. No 
being that is incapable of doing geometry — certainly no being that 
is incapable of acting intentionally — qualifies as omnipotent. Per- 
haps we can say that being omnipotent is a matter of being subject 
to no constraints. But we should not proceed to judge that ‘... an 
agent is constrained only when what he is prevented from doing is 
something that in some possible circumstances or conditions he is 
able to do’.? No being whose range of possibilities fails to include 
solution of simple geometry problems has any genuine claim to 
omnipotence. The point bodes ill for the claim that Dennis-hood is 
a consistent concept. And a similar point undercuts the Hoffman- 
Morris case for consistency when it comes to the concept of a being 
who: is both omnipotent and impeccable (essentially sinless). Such 
a being not only does not but cannot do many things (murder, 
rape) that ordinary humans can do! Such a being has no claim at all 
to being judged omnipotent. I conclude that Morris is mistaken 
when he says that a ‘careful explication of the notions of omni- 
potence and impeccability will allow both to be conditions of deity’ 
(p. 111). Or, if these are conditions for deity, there'is no possibility 
at all that God exists. 

Earlier I argued that no occupant of the divine office could 
vacate or forfeit office by virtue, so to speak, of moral malfeance. 
Morris agrees with this, but denies that it follows that an occupant 
of the divine office must be essentially sinless.3 Suppose that 
Yahweh — a hypothetical occupant of the divine office in world 
W1 — is not essentially sinless. This commits us to rejecting the idea 
that impeccability is‘'a necessary condition for occupancy of the 


? Joshua Hoffman, ‘Can God Do Evil?’, Southern Journal of Philosophy XVII (1979), 
p. 219, | 
*Suppose that at no time is there a possible future — relative to the way the world is at 
the time in question — in which Yahweh sins, Given the analysis of (absolutely) essential 
properties defended by Michael Dummett, it follows that being sinless is an (absolutely) 
essential property of Yahweh's. See Frege (Duckworth, 1973), pp. 130-1. But for reasons 
set forth in another paper I think that Dummett’s analysis of absolutely essential proper- 
ties should be rejected. Thus I agree with Morris that my earlier malfeance argument failed 
to show that an occupant of the divine office must be impeccable. 
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divine office. For reasons explained above, impeccability has to be 
rejected in the event that the omnipotence condition is retained. 

Yahweh only happens to be sinless in W1. So there is a world, 
W2, in which Yahweh sins. Since moral perfection is a condition for 
holding the divine office, Yahweh fails to be God in W2. Though 
Yahweh zs God (has the attribute of being God) in W1, being God is 
only a contingent, as not an essential, characteristic of Yahweh. The 
suggestion that something that is God just happens to be God is per- 
haps a bit unorthodox. But if the argument given above is sound, 
and impeccability and cmnipotence are inconsistent, then perhaps 
such a view is a necessary ‘departure from orthodoxy’.* If we follow 
this line, we are faced with some interesting questions. Does the 
divine office kave an occupant in W2? Suppose the answer is that 
it does not. In that case, we must reject the common assumption 
(which perhaps underlies many a priori arguments for God’s exist- 
ence) that it follows frcm the possibility that God exists that it is 
necessary that God exiszs. Atheists may (well) rejoice in the failure 
of this assumption. Granting the consistency of the concept of God, 
they may see no reason for judging that ‘our’ world is a member of 
the proper subset of possible worlds in which God exists. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the divine office has an occu- 
pant in W2. Let the term ‘Alice’ designate the being that is God in 
W2. Presumably necessary existence is a condition for occupying 
the divine office. So it appears that Alice necessarily exists, and so 
exists in W1. Since Yahweh is God in W1, this means that there 
exists in W1 a being (Alice) who fails to be God and yet could be 
God. Given our present asssumptions, a similar argument can be 
constructed for judging that if God exists in ‘our’ world then there 
exists in our world some being who fails to be God but who might 
be (might have been) God. This is an unorthodox view, to say the 
least. I suspect that some such unorthodoxy is the price that must 
be paid for divine consistency. 


North Carolina State University, © W. R. CARTER 1985 
P.O. Box 5688, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27650, U.S.A. 


*On p. 111 Morris charges that Nelson Pike’s proposal for resolving the putative 
inconsistency involves ‘a who.ly unnecessary departure from orthodoxy’. The thesis of 
the present paper is that considerable departures from orthodoxy are required, if con- 
sistency is to be achieved. 


HAIRIER THAN PUTNAM THOUGHT 


By STEPHEN READ and CRISPIN WRIGHT | 


FEM™ one point of view, it may seem that Sorites Paradoxes are 
a consequence of the very nature of vagueness. If ‘bald’, for 
example, lacks sharp boundaries, that can only mean, it appears, 
that there is no determinate number of hairs, n, such: that any man 
with n hairs on his head is bald while some man with n + 1 hairs on 
his head is not. Accordingly it seems we must deny 


(1) (an)(BM(n) & ~BM(n + 1)) 


(where ‘BM(n)’ is short for ‘Any man with n hairs on his head is 
bald’), Classically this denial is equivalent to assertion of 


(2) (n)(BM(n) > BM(n + 1)), 


which generates a Sorites paradox. Conjoined, for example, with 
the undeniable 


(3) BM(0), 


(2) will lead, either by successive applications of universal instantia- 
tion and detachment, or by induction, to 


(4) BM(50,000) 


which is clearly false. If we essay to treat this result as a reductio of 
(2), we wind up with 


(5) ~(n)(BM(n) > BM(n + 1)) 


which is classically equivalent to (1). Hence, it appears, if any predi- 
cate is vague, it must be Sorites-generating (or tolerant); and the 
option of treating Sorites paradoxes as a reductio of their major 
premises is available only at the cost of denying the vagueness of 
the predicates involved — which is hardly less paradoxical. 

In ‘Vagueness and Alternative Logic’ (Realism ‘and Reason, 
Cambridge 1983, pp. 271-86, especially 285-6), Hilary Putnam 
puts forward a suggestion for a formal treatment of, the logic of 
vagueness. His leading thought, although not presented in the con- 
text of exactly the foregoing perspective on the problem, is in 
effect that the equivalence of (5) with (1) is not intuitionistically 
valid. May not a suitable treatment for vague predicates be available 
by treating. them in the manner in which intuitionistic logic treats 
predicates in number theory which are not effectively decidable? 
The prospect is thereby opened of treating the paradox as indeed a 
reductio of (2), so accepting (5), without commitment to (1) with 
its paradoxical imputation of precision to ‘BM(x)’. 

Putnam admits that, at the time of writing, he had not thought 
this idea through. What will alr eady be apparent to the alert reader 
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is that, in order to disclose serious difficulties for the proposal, 
Putnam would not have had to think very far. For if the denial of 
(1) is indeed a satisfactary expression of the vagueness of ‘BM(x)’, 
intuitionistic logic provides all the materials needed for the 
paradox. This may be seen in either of two ways. The denial of (1) 
is Intuitionistically equivalent both to 


(6) (n)(BM(n) > ~~BM(n + 1)) 
and to 
(7) (n)[~BM(n + 1) > ~BM(n)] 


Now appropriately many steps of contraposition (which is of course 
intuitionistically valid) will obtain from (6) any principle of the 
form 


(8) (n)[~*BM(x) > ~***BM(n + 1)] 


(where ‘~kBM(n)’ is to indicate the result of prefixing ‘BM(n)’ by 
some even number, k, of occurrences of ~’). By appropriate succes- 
sive appeal, then, to the members of the series of such principles, 
there will be no difficulty (in principle) in advancing from (3) and 
(6) as initial premises to, say 


(9) ~102,000 BM(50,000). 

But the admitted falsity of (4) yields 
(10) ~BM(50,000) 

which in turn entails 
(11) ~(~99998BM(50,000)) 


of which (9) is the negation. Alternatively, and more simply, (7) 
will generate a Sorites paradox back-to-front, as it were, starting 
from (10) and leading tc the denial of (3). So the paradox is with us 
yet. 

Although Putnam’s proposal is unsatisfactory, its failure 1s 
instructive: if the denial of principles like (1) is considered to follow 
from the vagueness of the relevant expressions, then no logic which, 
like intuitionistic logic, endorses reductio ad absurdum and the 
classical handling of the quantifiers and conjunction can prevent the 
derivation of Sorites peradoxes. This is evident from the starkest 
form of the paradox, a back-to-front version each phase of which 
proceeds as follows: 


i (i) ~(Sn)[BM(n) & ~BM(n+1)] Assumption 
il (ii) ~BM(k—1) Assumption 
ill (iii) BM(k Assumption 
ii, iii (iv) BM(k) & ~BM(k +1) (11), (it), &I 
ii, i (v) (dn)(BM(n) & ~BM(n+1)] (iv), EI 


iii (vi) ~BM(k) (iii), (i)/(v), RAA 
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Certain Relevant Logics do indeed, of course, modify the approp- 
riate classical rules.1 But intuitionistic logic doesn’t. Moreover, it is 
difficult to see how an intuitionistic semantics for negation, approp- 
riately generalized to handle non-mathematical contexts, could fail 
to endorse the negation of (1). For, intuitionistically, one is entitled 
to assert the negation of a statement just in case one has verified 
that no constructive proof of that statement is in principle possible; 
and to recognize the vagueness of ‘BM(x)’ is surely exactly to recog- 
nize that all possibility of a constructive verification of (1) can be 
discounted. 

Suppose it agreed that it cannot be a satisfactory response to the 
paradox to admit the inconsistency of vague expressions. What we 
have seen is that the denial of (1) cannot be, for anyone with 
classical or intuitionistic sympathies, a satisfactory way of evan 
ing the vagueness of “BM(x)’; and, as noted, the assertion of (1) 
merely flies in the face of its vagueness. It follows that a satisfac- 
tory account of the matter must render it coherent to hold that (1) 
may correctly be neither asserted nor denied; although we may 
take the view that its negation, and (2), may, and indeed must, be 
denied, since refuted by the paradox. Consequently the unrestricted 
validity of Double Negation Elimination for statements containing 
vague expressions is indeed in doubt, and Putnam’s proposal has 
point to that extent. But only to that extent. For, as noted, the 
motivation for intuitionistic-type restrictions in the logic of vague 
expressions cannot closely resemble orthodox intuitionistic seman- 
tics if we are to avoid denial of (1); and, further, until a way has 
been found of properly acknowledging vagueness while avoiding 
such a denial, recourse to intuitionistic logic is no help.* 


Department of Logic and Metaphysics, © STEPHEN READ and 
The University, St Andrews, CRISPIN WRIGHT 1985 
Fife KY16 9AL 


! The central tenet of relevant logic is that the mere lack of a counterexample does not 
guarantee an entailment. Hence, (i) will not, without qualification, entitle us to pass from 
(ii) to (vi). Note that this move would be an instance of modus ponende tollens, classically 
and relevantly equivalent to modus tollendo ponens, i.e. Disjunctive Syllogism, which is, 
familiarly, relevantly invalid. What in detail a ‘relevantist’ will demur at in the reasoning is 
another matter. 

? We are indebted to Peter Clark and John Slaney for their contributions to the discus- 
sion which suggested this note, 


McGINN’S REPLY TO WRIGHT'S REPLY TO BENACERRAF 


By ALLEN HAZEN 


N his classic article ‘What Numbers Could Not Be’ (Philosophical 

Review, 1965; reprinted in the 1983 edition of Benacerraf and 
Putnam’s Philosophy of Mathematics), Paul Benacerraf argued 
against ‘logicism’, on the grounds that the impossibility of specify- 
ing one of the many possible reductions of arithmetic to set theory 
made it hopelessly art:ficial to claim that numbers are sets, or 
indeed objects of any specifiable kind. In his stimulating recent 
book Frege’s Conception of Numbers as Objects, Crispin Wright has 
urged, as against Benacerraf, that the problem he presented for the 
logicist is simply a special case of Quine’s indeterminacy of transla- 
tion, and so doesn’t show that regarding numbers as objects is any 
less defensible than regarding rabbits as objects. Now (ANALYSIS 
44.2, March 1984) Marie McGinn has stepped in and claimed that 
Benacerraf’s problem is really different from the Quinean ones after 
all. 


I would like to sugzest two criticisms of McGinn. First, the 
weight of authority. Ir his contribution to the 1969 Quine fest- 
schrift Words and Objections, Gilbert Harman suggests that the 
multiple reductions of arithmetic to set theory be taken as a para- 
digmatic case of Quineén indeterminacy, and in his reply at the end 
of the book Quine himself says ‘Right. on, Gil, it’s a great example 
and I wish I’d thought of it myself’ (or words to that effect). 

Second, McGinn’s attempt to distinguish between the Benacer- 
rafian and Quinean indeterminacies makes essential appeal to what I 
think are special features of the most familiar examples. She points 
out that ‘correcting for’ such deviant translations of gavagat as 
rabbit stage and undetached rabbit part involves mucking about 
with our translations of (what we would ordinarily take as} singular 
and plural forms and tke identity predicate. With the various reduc- 
tions of arithmetic — tke Zermelo numbers and the Von Neumann 
numbers are the usual examples given — there is no such involve- 
ment of the structural, or topic neutral, elements of the language. 
Only the specifically arithmetical vocabulary is affected: the 
different choices as tc what sets to identify the numbers with 
entail different translat-ons of such items as number, sum, product, 
and the names for the individual numbers. (To be quite Quinean, 
of course, we should eliminate singular terms, and construe the 
numerals, not as names, but as special predicates on the model of 
pegasizes: 1s-zero, is-one, and so forth.) The identity predicate 
between terms or variables for numbers gets translated by the 
identity predicate. From which she concludes that Benacerraf’s 
problem is a special one about numbers: there is something 
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wrong with the notion of numbers as objects over and above the 
general Quinean puzzles about translation and reference. 

But gavagar has other translations which allow the same transla- 
tions for the ‘auxiliaries of objective reference’ as work when it is 
translated rabbit. Surface of a rabbit’s body and volume of space 
wholly containing and wholly occupied by a rabbit are two that 
come to mind; the usual examples show that different translation 
manuals will sometimes differ on the structural particles, but 
fixing our translations of the particles can’t entirely cure the 
inscrutability of reference. On the other side, one of the most 
interesting ways of reducing arithmetic to set theory (I have been 
told that Zermelo himself thought it closer to capturing the mean- 
ing of arithmetic expressions, though technically far less con- 
venient, than his official reduction) does require that arithmetic 
identity be translated by something other than set theoretic 
identity. On this scheme, quantification over (natural) numbers is 
construed as quantification over arbitrary (finite) sets, and the iden- 
tity predicate, when standing between numerical terms or variables, 
is translated zs ın one-one correspondence with. 

I think the moral is that Benacerraf’s argument refutes, not 
Platonism in general, but at most a very special brand of Platonism, 
one that holds that mathematics is about a definite domain of 
mathematical objects, the sets, and that, in order for arithmetic to 
count as a branch of mathematics, some one among the many in- 
terpretations of number theory in set theory must be an analytic 
reduction. Such a view is indefensible, I think, and Benacerraf’s 
objection, even though it is closely related to Quine’s indeterm1- 
nacies, helps to show this. A more liberal sort of Platonism, how- 
ever, is also possible. In this view, mathematics has a fully objective, 
or ‘real’, subject matter, but this subject matter can be ‘carved up’ 
into objects in various ways. (Compare: an old-fashioned geometer 
who thought Euclidean geometry was about physical space, but 
who was sophisticated enough to realize that space could be con- 
ceived of either as an assemblage of points, lines being reduced to 
pairs of points, or as an assemblage of lines, points being reduced to 
pairs of intersecting lines.) On such a view the possibility of inter- 
preting number theory in set theory can still be of great import- 
ance: it 1s evidence that the set-theoretic way of conceiving mathe- 
matical reality is complete, in the sense in which the conception of 
the Euclidean plane as a domain of points related by a three-place 
collinearity and a four-place equidistance relation is complete. This 
does not, however, require that any such interpretation be an 
analytic reduction. Finally, even if the set-theoretic conception ts 
complete, in the sense that every fact about the subject matter of 
mathematics is representable as a fact about sets and their relations 
of membership, it need not, on this view, be unique. A category- 
theoretic conceptualization, for example, might be equally com- 
plete, And a conception of numbers as objects, unreduced, though 
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it will not be completz, will also be a perfectly legitimate con- 
ceptualization of part of the truth about the subject matter of 
mathematics. 

NOTE: The ‘liberal Flatonism’ I have described in the last para- 
graph is, I think, consonant with the views of Bernays, who wrote 
that ‘|m]athematics ... can be regarded as the theoretical pheno- 
menology of structures’. (‘Comments on Ludwig Wittgenstein’s 
Remarks on the Founaation of Mathematics’, in the 1964 edition 
of Benacerraf and Putram.) It is also in the spirit of the remark, 
attributed to Kreisel, that the real issue of realism in the philosophy 
of mathematics is not over the existence of mathematical objects 
but over the objectivity of mathematical truth. More recently, 
Mark Wilson (“The Double Standard in Ontology’, Philosophical 
Studies, 39, 1981) has argued the compatibility, with a broadly 
realist view, of various ways of ‘carving reality up’ into objects, dis- 
cussing (a more sophisticated version of) the example about lines 
and points. Indeed, even some of Benacerraf’s own remarks, about 
arithmetic being the study of a certain ‘abstract stucture’, can be 
interpreted in a sense ccnsistent with ‘liberal Platonism’. 


Melbourne University, © ALLEN HAZEN 1985 
Parkville, VIC 3052, Australia 


WHY KANT COULDN’T BE AN ANTI-REALIST 
By A. J. CLARK 


AS Kant the first semantic anti-realist? There is a strain of 
thought in modern philosophy which would argue that he 
was. Hilary Putnam suggests that we read Kant as claiming that: 


The only sort of truth we can have an idea of, or use for, is assertability 
(by creatures with our rational natures) under optimal conditions. (Realism 
and Reason, Cambridg2 1983, p. 210) 


Carl Posy, too, proposes to ‘interpret Kant’s idealism along the lines 
of a modern, non-reductive anti-realism’ (“The language of appear- 
ances and things in themselves’, Synthese 47, 1981, p. 313). What- 
ever the virtues of such discussions there is simply no way (or so I 
shall argue) that Kant himself could consistently adopt an anti- 
realist stance which assimilates all grasp of meaning to grasp of 
conditions of warranted assertability. For to do so would be to 
abandon the vital (but neglected) distinction between the real 
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possibility of a concept and its mere possibility. To see the impor- 
tance of this distinction, let us consider the classic objections to 
Kant’s transcendental idealism levelled by Peter Strawson in The 
Bounds of Sense (Methuen 1966). 

Strawson objects to Kant’s use of the transcendental object. This 
use, Strawson claims, contravenes Kant’s own principle of signifi- 
cance which states that all meaningful concepts must be such as can 
be given in a possible experience. Thus consider a typical Kantian 
claim about noumena, e.g.: 


We are unable to comprehend how... noumena can be and the domain 
that lies out beyond the sphere of Appearance is for us empty. (I. Kant, 
Critique of Pure Reason, A 255) 


And consider also a typical Kantian claim about understanding, e.g. 


The understanding can never transcend those limits of sensibility within 
which alone objects can be given to us. (op. cit., A 247) 


The question which Strawson asks is why claims of the latter kind 
(which are responsible for the rush to assimilate Kant to the modern 
anti-realist) do not rule out claims of the former kind. As Strawson 
puts it, are the claims about noumena not claims of which we can 
comprehend the impossibility (by virtue of the principle of signifi- 
cance expressed in passages such as A 247) rather than, as Kant in- 
sists, claims the possibility of which we cannot comprehend? 

Perhaps. But what I want to show is that Kant himself had a way 
of circumventing this difficulty, at least to his own satisfaction. 
This way out, I suggest, involves apparatus unavailable to the 
modern anti-realist. So if Kant were the first semantic anti-realist, 
his account would be incoherent in just the way Strawson urges. 
Kant’s escape relies on a distinction between grasping the real 
possibility of a concept or assertion and grasping that'it is, at least, 
not impossible that the conditions it describes should obtain. This 
distinction allows Kant to maintain the bare concept of a noumenal 
realm in the face of what Strawson took to be his account of what 
is involved in grasping the meaning of a claim. For the principle of 
significance, as Kant understood it, may best be seen as describing 
not what is involved in grasping the meaning of a claim per se but 
what is involved in grasping the meaning of a claim that such and 
such a state of affairs is really possible. 

Kant certainly had the necessary apparatus to engage in such a 
manoeuvre. He writes that 


To say that the not-being of a thing does not contradict itself ...is very 
far from being sufficient for real possibility. (op. cit, A 244) 


Real possibility, he asserts, requires that the ‘bare concept be made 
sensible’. And what this involves is ‘the possibility of giving it an 
object to which it may be applied’ (A 240, A 239). This, of course, 
is precisely what is lacking in the case of claims about the existence 
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of a noumenal realm. So Kant consistently concludes that: 


It is...an open question whether the notion of a noumenon be not a 
mere form of a concept ‘op. cit., A 253) 


But (and here is the trick) it is only the bare concept which Kant 
requires. We grasp the bare concept when we grasp that the idea of 
a noumenal reality is noz a self-contradictory one. It is thus that we 
can think objects as things-in-themselves even though we cannot 
know (= grasp the real possibility of) them as such (B xxvi). And 
this, of course, is sufficient for Kant’s purposes. For all he seeks 
(despite those mistaken theories which see him as arguing that 
noumena can be known to affect the senses and cause appearances } 
is to make room for faith in an extra-phenomenal reality. This can 
be done just so long as we can grasp the meaning of the claim that 
such a reality is possible (=not impossible) even though it is not 
really possible, i.e. could not be given in experience. 

The anti-realist is enzitled to no such distinction. For him, all 
grasp of meaning comes down to a grasp of conditions of warranted 
assertability. And the warrants are always such as could, in prin- 
ciple, be given in experience. There is no room in such a system for 
the kind of bare or negative grasp which Kant felt we had of a 
proposition in terms of its mere possibility. In other words, for the 
anti-realist, all possibility is real possibility. For to understand what 
some claim of the form ‘possibly P’ means is, in part, to grasp the 
conditions which, were they to obtain, we could recognize as 
warranting the assertion of P. Which is, in turn, sufficient to show 
that P is, in Kant’s terminology, really possible. As Kant himself 
puts it, 1f any concept ‘can in any fashion verify itself’ then it 
shows ‘its real possibility’ (B 303). The anti-realist, then, by em- 
bracing a broadly verificationist semantics embraces a semantics of 
real possibility alone. Such a semantics leaves no room for the 
manoeuvres which, as far as I can see, provide Kant with his only 
means of securing the critical edifice against Strawson-type objec- 
tions. Being charitable, I conclude that Kant was not, after all, the 
first anti-realist. 


University of Stirling, © A. J. CLARK 1985 
Stirling, Scotland FK9 4LA : 


ARE THERE SET THEORETIC POSSIBLE WORLDS? 


By SELMER BRINGSJORD 


ee are of course, many conceptions of (possible) worlds 
currently in fashion. In this note I show that ong of these con- 
ceptions (viz., one which identifies worlds with sets of states of 
affairs or propositions) is formally incoherent. (My proof is some- 
what similar to a paradox Martin Davies presents in his Meaning, 
Quantification, Necessity (Routledge and Kegan ‘Paul, 1981), 
Appendix 9. However, unlike Davies, I make no use:of the rather 
slippery notion of thinking a proposition. And, though Davies 
perhaps shows that there is no such thing as the set of all worlds, 
I think I show that there is simply no such thing as a world, in the 
set theoretic sense.) 

The set-theoretic account I attack herein is the following (it 
encapsulates a synthesis of those set-theoretic construals of possible 
worlds championed by Robert Adams and Alvin Plantinga): 


(D1) w is a world =df. w is a set of states of affairs such that 
(i) for every state of affairs p: either-p Ew or ~p Ew; 
and (ii) the members of w are compossible. 


The proof is as follows. Take any world w; and assume that the 
cardinal number of w is k. Consider, next, the power set of w, 
which we will denote by ‘P(w)’. The cardinality of P(w), by 
Cantor’s theorem, will be 2*; and 2k > k. But for each element 
e; E P(w) there will be a corresponding state of affairs (or, if you 
like, a proposition) having the form e;’s being a set. (Any old state 
of affairs will do here: e;’s being an element of P(w}, etc.) And it 
follows from (D1) that for each of these states of affairs, either it or 
its negation will be an element of w. Hence the cardinal number of 
w is at least 2%. But we started with the assumption that the cardinal 
number of w is k.! | 


Brown University, © SELMER BRINGSJORD 1985 


Providence, Rhode Island 02912, 
U.S.A. 


1] am indebted to Roderick Chisholm, Michael Zimmerman, Atli Hardarson, and an 
anonymous referee. 
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NOMINALISM AND ABSTRACT ENTITIES 
By ALLEN HAZEN 


LATONISTS believe in abstract entities, nominalists don’t. 

Much of mathematics, at least as it is ordinarily formulated, 
presupposes abstract entities (by quantifying over them). An 
important school, led by Quine and Putnam, holds that the debates 
between nominalism ani Platonism in the philosophy of mathe- 
matics are to be adjudicated by observing the (abstract) ontological 
presuppositions of those parts of mathematics required by natural 
science. Hartry Field, accepting that school’s position as regards 
philosophical method, hes sought to defend nominalism by reformu- 
lating (part of) physics in such a way as to attribute all the mathe- 
matically significant structure to such putatively concrete entities 
as mereological sums of space-time points, while not restricting the 
mathematical complexity of its theories: theories whose usual 
formulations have seemed to more constructivistically minded 
philosophers to be typically Platonistic. Somewhere, two very 
different philosophical questions have crossed paths. 

Alan McMichael (‘Why Physics can’t be Nominalized’, ANALYSIS 
44,2, March 1984, pp. 72-8) has recently started to disentangle 
them. Suppose that Field’s program can be carried out successfully 
when extended to the whole of physics, so that every apparent 
appeal to the properties of a domain of mathematical entities is 
replaced by postulates attributing corresponding structural 
properties to a domain of physical, and hence concrete, objects. 
(As the mathematical scphistication of Field’s own work suggests, 
this is not a trivial supposition, but it has some plausibility. After 
all, the application of mathematics in physics quite generally 
proceeds by attributing z0 some aspect of the physical phenomena 
to be explained a structure parallel to that of the mathematical 
objects whose theory is to be applied.) Even on that supposition, 
McMichael argues, a scientifically minded philosopher would have 
occasion to quantify over (and so presuppose the existence of) 
certain abstract entities. Science isn’t just done; it is also commented 
upon. We will want to be able to say, for example, that the scientific 
theories of our time are not the last word (or, should we regain the 
last century’s self-confidence, that they are). As one aspect of this, 
we might wish to claim, or at least entertain the speculation, that 
not only do our theories not suffice to predict everything, they do 
not even suffice to predict everything in principle predictable: 
that there are true laws which are not entailed by our current 
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theories, and which, in conjunction with appropriate descriptions 
of the initial state of a system, will support predictions that could 
not be made appealing only to consequences of current theory. To 
say this, however, is to quantify existentially over propositions 
(and, incidentally, to help ourselves to be problematic distinction 
between laws and ‘mere’ truths). 

One could try to weasel out by claiming that the quantification 
need only be over sentences, and so can be analysed as substitu- 
tional, and so (perhaps), ontologically noncommittal. McMichael 
forestalls this ploy by concentrating on a deeper sort of incomplete- 
ness one might wish to attribute to a theory. Perhaps there are 
phenomena as yet undiscovered, effects for which our current 
language has no words. Perhaps, even, these unknown phenomena 
are relevant to the prediction of the sorts of events we are able to 
describe. (Think of hidden variable theories.) But in that case there 
is a property of physical things, a natural kind, for which our 
language has no word: and we have quantified over properties in 
a way which (as Charles Parsons has pointed out) is not, at least in 
any straightforward way, analysable as substitutional. McMichael 
discusses several convincing examples. 

No matter how physical theories themselves are reformulable, 
then, a scientifically minded philosopher will quantify over abstract 
entities in discussing them: even if natural science itself can be 
made austerely nominalistic, the philosophy of science cannot. Is 
this conclusion a comeback for Platonism in the philosophy of 
mathematics? I would like to argue that it is not. The requirements 
for quantification over propositions and properties McMichael has 
noted in the philosophy of science can be met with a weak, predica- 
tive second order logic. (Indeed, something like Russell’s ramified 
type theory, without the axioms of extensionality or reducibility, 
would seem better suited than impredicative systems for those 
applications in the philosophy of science where the distinction 
between natural kinds and arbitrary groupings is important.) In 
contrast, the set-theoretic methods classed as Platonistic by most 
philosophers of mathematics are immeasurably stronger: even the 
system called ‘Classical Analysis’ amounts to full, impredicative, 
second order logic with the natural numbers taken as individuals, 
and it constitutes but a small fragment of set theory. A restriction 
to predicative methods has been a hallmark of positions critical of 
mathematical Platonism. 

Thus, in the paper that introduced many of us to the idea that 
the great contending schools in twentieth-century philosophy of 
mathematics could be seen as positions on the question of universals, 
Quine describes a formulation of ramified type theory as represent- 
ing a conceptualist viewpoint, far more restrained in its postulation 
of abstracta than that of the lotus-eating Platonists. Quine observes 
that the system is ‘closely akin to Weyl’s’, and Weyl’s position has 
also been characterized by Paul Bernays as semiplatonism, and as 
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intermediate between the full Platonism of the classical set 
theoreticians and the intuitionism of Kronecker and Brouwer. The 
system described by Quine is also similar to that (derived from 
Wang) presented by Chihara as a nominalistically acceptable alterna- 
tive to the Platonisms of Gödel and (the later) Quine. 

All of these systems in effect take the natural numbers as 
individuals and accept mathematical induction as an additional 
form of inference beyond what is derivable from the ramified 
type-logic. (Quine does not make this explicit, but does say that the 
conceptualist ‘tolerates elementary arithmetic and a good deal 
more’, and compares his sample conceptualist system to others 
which do explicitly posit the arithmetic substructure at the bottom 
of the ramified hierarchy.) Even this marks a stronger assumption 
of abstract entities than what McMichael has shown to be needed 
for philosophy of science. The references to abstracta McMichael 
discusses can be provided by a predicative higher order logic, with 
no number theoretic assumptions incorporated. Such a logic is 
mathematically extremely weak. It can be proved consistent in 
a thoroughly finitistic fashion (Gentzen’s finitistic proof of his 
Hauptsatz for first order logic extends to it in a straightforward 
way), no schema of infinity can be derived within it and, even when 
it is strengthened with an axiom of infinity, the principle of mathe- 
matical induction cannot be proved in it. If the far stronger systems 
of predicative mathematics are only conceptualist or semiplatonist, 
pure predicative higher order logic is as close to strict nominalism 
as one can come while still quantifying over abstract entities. Unlike 
the systems usually classed as Platonistic in the philosophy of 
mathematics, it postulates no structure that could be appealed to 
in deriving predictions or presenting explanations within physical 
science: a theory about physical objects formulated in a ramified 
higher order logic will be (by the Hauptsatz) a conservative 
extension of the corresponding first order theory. Nor, given the 
finitistic character of the consistency and conservative extension 
results, does it seem to present the same epistemological difficulties 
as more strongly Platonistic systems. (If all of mathematics were 
like ramified logic, Hilbert’s formalistic program would have 
succeeded.) Since the abstract entities quantified over in a ramified 
system may all be thought of as propositions or properties definable 
in the language of physical science (though not necessarily of our 
present science), it does not involve us in the semantic mysteries 
about the possiblity of reference to abstract objects that have 
bothered critics of mathematical Platonism. 

From the perspective of the philosophy of mathematics Field’s 
version of physics is perhaps more objectionably ‘Platonistic’ than 
the simple quantification over abstracta commended by McMichael. 
For the supposedly concrete objects of Field’s ontology include 
some (e.g. space-time points and arbitrary mereological sums of 
space-time points) which are not individually observable, even in 
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principle. A sceptic might well claim that their postulation is not 
physically motivated, but is merely a trick to provide physical 
counterparts for the mathematical objects of classical analysis. But 
such a criticism of Field would be a topic for another paper. 
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REJOINDER TO TENNANT 
By ALAN WEIR 


IN an earlier article in this journal — ‘Truth Conditions and Truth 

Values’ (Weir [1]) —I put forward two criticisms of a form of 
anti-realism espoused by Neil Tennant in ‘Is this a proof I see before 
me?’ (Tennant [1]). Firstly I sketched a more radical anti-realism 
than Tennant’s according to which one is only warranted in assert- 
ing that speakers understand S when one is warranted in asserting 
that they could effectively decide S’s truth value. If one has grounds 
for asserting that speakers can discriminate correct from incorrect 
proofs of S, when they are presented with them, then this justifies 
one in denying that they do not understand S. But from an 
intuitionist point of view, of course, this justified denial entails that 
speakers understand S only if the property of understanding S is 
decidable, which it clearly is not. This more radical position involves 
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a pleasant symmetry between determinacy of meaning and of truth 
value (symmetry between determinacy of meaning and of truth 
conditions is uninteresting where the latter is taken to be an 
ingredient of the former). I concluded that Tennant owes us an 
argument explaining why his type of anti-realism is more tenable 
than the more radical one (Weir [1] p. 178). 

Tennant in his reply (Tennant [2] p. 104) declares that of course 
possession of proof-checking abilities entails grasp of meaning and 
that he is at a loss to understand why I should think otherwise. I am 
at a loss to understand why he should think that he has met my 
challenge, since he has produced no arguments, merely an example 
of proof-checking ability together with a reiteration of the disputed 
claim. But the existence and determinacy of proof-checking abilities, 
as well as proof-searching ones, which Tennant also mentions, is not 
in doubt; what is in doubt is whether a warrant for attributing such 
abilities suffices for attributing grasp of meaning rather than merely 
for refuting a denial of meaningfulness. Tennant provides no 
justification whatsoever for his confidence that the former rather 
than the latter 1s the case. 

It is true that it is not clear quite what would settle this dispute, 
what the correct grounds are for asserting that specified conditions 
provide grounds for asserting that speakers understand a given 
sentence. I myself would reject both the radical position and 
Tennant’s weaker verificationist answer. But I think that this 
rejection could only be made plausible in the context of a compre- 
hensive account of the relations between meaning, truth conditions, 
belief and non-mentalistically described behaviour. Tennant seems 
to think that his rejection of the radical position is too obviously 
correct even to need justification. Intuition, however, seems a poor 
guide in such a complicated area. 

Tennant may reply that he is under no obligation to provide 
positive grounds for his position, but merely to show that it is 
internally coherent. I have some sympathy with this reply since it 
is in keeping with the strategy of ‘naturalized semantics’ I sketched 
in [1]. By ‘naturalized semantics’ I meant the subproject of 
naturalized epistemology concerned with explanation of our 
knowledge of meanings, truth conditions, validity and the like. As 
with epistemology generally, it is foolish to cripple such an investiga- 
tion by forbidding the use in it of the full range of our theories and 
rules of inference. Notwithstanding this, the task of showing, even 
using the full panoply of our logical laws, that the conception of 
truth and validity central to these laws 1s one appropriate to what 
we know of our epistemic capacities is far from trivial. Success in 
this task, then, would provide a non-trivial justification of funda- 
mental logical laws. 

Tennant, however, as a revolutionary challenging our prejudices 
in favour of classical logic, cannot be content merely with the 
internal coherence of his own position. And even if he undermines 
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our confidence in classical logic by displaying a conflict between 
the concepts of truth and validity it employs and plausible con- 
straints on our knowledge of meanings, the onus still lies with him 
to persuade us, disoriented and unsure of our intuitions, to join 
his sect rather than a rival band of radicals (of which, given the 
fissiparous nature of revolutionaries, there is no shortage). More 
fundamentally, Tennant needs to explain why a classicist’s attempt 
at a justification, via natural semantics, of classical logic must fail. 
The bearing of my second criticism was that, at any rate in the 
restricted context of sentences which admit of conclusive verifica- 
tion, it would not. Tennant holds that a particular sentence is not 
neither true nor false. I apply double negation elimination to 
conclude that it is either true or false. “What legitimate objection 
can be made’ to this move, I asked ([1] p. 178). Significantly, 
Tennant offers none. 

He does claim that the project of behaviouristic justification of 
realistic semantics I outlined, appealing to the internal structure of 
sentences and patterning of responses among complex sentences 
and their constituents, cannot handle quantification (Tennant [2] 
pp. 104-5). In [1] I argued merely that such a project cannot be 
written off a priort but that proper assessment of it would require 
much more extensive investigation than was possible in a brief 
paper. I had tried to do so in a paper subsequently. accepted for 
publication (Weir [2] especially section 11) and have tried further 
in [3] (sections 5.1 and 5.3 in particular). Since Tennant challenges 
me on this point, I will conclude by sketching an approach to 
handling quantification classically, emphasizing that only a sketch 
is possible and the many stiff obstacles in the way of providing an 
adequate account require prolonged treatment. 

As Tennant remarks, it is not possible to pattern. responses to 
a generalization together with each of its constituents since there 
are (usually) infinitely many of these. But one can consider all the 
dispositions a speaker has to assent to the generalization together 
with a single substitution instance. Pace Kripke (p. 26), I find no 
impossibility in there being infinitely many of these (he is wrong in 
general in thinking that finite objects cannot have infinitely many 
dispositions: a charged particle has infinitely many dispositions of 
the form ‘would accelerate at rate r under electro-magnetic force 
F’ dependent on the size of the force). We can then require that 
speakers pattern their responses to these pairs of sentences appro- 
priately. For the existential quantifier, one will require that the 
generalization always receives at least as great a degree of belief as 
the instance; for the universal, no greater a degree of belief. One 
might say that this behaviour is compatible with interpreting the 
quantifiers as sentential operators — ‘maybe F’ in the case of 
existential quantification, which never receives a. less definite 
response than its immediate constituent, ‘definitely F’ for the 
universal quantifier, which never receives a more definite response. 
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But this is ruled out by the fact that the immediate constituent of 
the quantified sentence is not itself a closed sentence. 

Still, no determinate function is expressed by operators obeying 
those constraints alone. But suppose that, in addition, we could 
train speakers so that, were they to be disposed to give decisive 
responses to each instance, then, whenever they responded more 
strongly to existential generalization than instance (or less strongly 
in the case of universal generalization) they would volunteer further 
instances to which they attached the same truth value as they did to 
the generalization. In such a case, it seems to me, the realist would 
be justified in interpreting the quantifiers as infinitary truth 
functions, maximizing, in the existential case, minimizing, in the 
universal case, over all the (possibly infinite number of) values of 
substitution instances. 

If, further, we take the sentences to be queried to be not the 
generalization and each of its instances in turn but the generaliza- 
tion and a single instar:ce with a parameter substituted for the 
quantified variable, we can bring into view objectual quantification. 
Instead of infinitely many dispositions towards pairs consisting of 
‘generalization and instances which differ syntactically, we consider 
infinitely many dispositions towards identical pairs of sentences but 
with the speaker understanding the parameter as referring tc 
a distinct object in each case — one which, actually, may be forever 
unnamed and unthought of. 

I suggest, then, the following criterion for grasp of universal 
quantification counting as a distinct instance each reading of 
Fy (the result of uniform substitution of all free occurrences of 
x in F by a term a not occurring therein) with the parameter ‘a’ 
assigned a different referent: 


S understands universal quantification iff for all predicates F in 
S’s language, and for all objects x, if S were to understand a as 
referring to x, and (x)Fx and Fy were to be queried, then S’s 
utterances would be such that the degree of belief attached to 
the former will always be less than or equal to the degree of 
belief given to Ff. Moreover, were S disposed to make fully 
decisive responses to all instances of (x)Fx then S would be able 
to produce an instance believed true to the same degree as the 
generalization, whenever the queried instance was not so believed. 


The clause for existential quantification will be similar with ‘greater 
than or equal to’ substituted for ‘less than or equal to’. 

It goes without saying that there is a host of difficulties crowding 
round this account: can the notion of determinate linguistic dis- 
positions be made sense of; or the notion of degrees of belief; can 
the account cope with the fact of error, from slips of the tongue to 
false belief; can the notion of decisive response be made behavioural 
sense of, indeed, can the notion of an intentional response to 
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a sentence of any type be made sense of behaviourally? I try to 
answer these points in [3] (especially 3.3 and 4.2). Here all I would 
say is that they arise just as seriously for anti-realists whose rejection 
of realism is based on behaviouristic leanings in philosophy of 
language; yet nowhere, to my knowledge, is there a serious attempt 
by anti-realists to deal with them. Indeed these difficulties become 
intractable, it seems to me, if the background theory of one’s 
naturalized semantics is anti-realist. How, for example, can one 
make sense of determinate dispositions, grounding determinate 
meanings, if subjunctives, being undecidable, lack stable truth 
values? Perhaps appeal to defeasible assertibility conditions will 
resolve this problem, but I doubt it. 

The sketch of behaviourist realist semantics is not intended to 
persuade those who do not accept classical logic but to assuage 
the self-doubts of realists that the classical conception. of quantifiers 
as expressing infinitistic truth functions, and hence capable of 
generating undecidable sentences, clashes with plausible views about 
how we could grasp such truth functions. (Of course if, as most 
philosophers do, one spurns a behaviouristic approach then present 
day anti-realist arguments become wholly unpersuasive.) I do not 
expect that the detail of my, or any, account will prove finally 
satisfactory. What one should look for in these areas, it seems to 
me, is a unified conception which yields specific solutions in a wide 
range of areas which are not obviously miles off target. I think this 
can be achieved in respect of the project of behaviouristic natural- 
ized semantics for classical logic. At any rate, I have still not seen 
a counterargument of sufficient weight to justify abandonment of 
classical logic for intuitionist logic, with all the debilitating effect 
that would have on our reasoning, our mathematics and, through it, 
on our physical science. 
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BUCKNER QUOTING GOLDSTEIN AND DAVIDSON ON 
QUOTATION 


By J. VAN BRAKEL 


ie (Goldstein on quozation, ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, pp. 
189-90), Buckner corcludes that the demonstrative account of 
meat is wrong because it is fundamental to the demonstrative 
account that the ‘quoted’ sample 1s not read. In a case like Buckner’s 
sentence (4): 


(A) The word ‘Kuznetzin’ denotes the former Russian 
ambassador 


we DO read the ‘Kuznetzin’ and without it the sentence does not 
have the required sense. ‘Everything that is printed in italics I quote 
from Buckner’s note just mentioned.) Hence, according to Buckner, 
the demonstrative account must be wrong. 

This is a gross misrepresentation of the demonstrative account. 
Nowhere is it said, by either Goldstein or Davidson, that we do not 
read the ‘quoted’ sample. Buckner quotes Goldstein saying that one 
can think of... quotation marks as arrows pointing to-a sample 
which COULD be remote from the sentence; and he quotes Davidson 
saying that we COULD easily enough remove the quoted material 
from the heart of the sentence (my emphasis in both cases). As 
Buckner shows himself (his sentences (2) and (3)), my sentence (A) 
(his (4)) can be easily rephrased, without changing the sense, so that 
the word 


(B) Kuznetzin 


is not read as part of the sentence. For example, instead of (A), 
I can say: 


(C) the word (B) denotes the former Russian ambassador 


However, whatever device we use to communicate something about 
the word (B), the sense of what is to be communicated is only 
obtained by the reader oz listener if he has examined a token of (B). 
Buckner puts much emphasis on the fact that first we read the 
quoted material; THEN we look back to examine it (his emphasis). 
If I guess Buckner’s intended meaning correctly, this would seem 
to be rather trivial: we can only start examining something after we 
have received the instruction or suggestion to do that and hence we 
have to read at least as far as the second quotation mark in (A), 
before we can start examining. If I go by the literal meaning of 
what Buckner says, it would seem that he misinterprets (A), because 
he says that if we bracket off the quoted word in (A), then we must 
read: 


(D) The word denotzs the former Russian ambassador 
73 
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which does not make a great deal of sense. But (D) is not the way 
we must read (A); neither on the demonstrative account, nor on 
any other sensible account. If we consider the quotation marks 
themselves as bracketing-off devices, the subject of (A) functions as 
an indexical description pointing to a part of itself. A similar situa- 
tion arises in a phrase such as: 


(E) the second word of this indexical description 


where the reference of (E) is the second word of (E). On the other 
hand, if we take Davidson’s suggestion that we can remove the 
quoted material from the sentence literally (which is what Buckner 
seems to suggest), then (A) does not reduce to (D), but to 


(F) The word ‘...’ denotes the former Russian ambassador 


which on Buckner’s own account is a perfectly sensible thing to 
read, because it is only after examining the quoted material that we 
might become suspicious with respect to the factual meaning of (F). 
Of course Davidson does not mean that we can just cut the 
quoted material from the sentence and leave it at that. What is 
meant is that we could easily remove the quoted material from the 
heart of the sentence by rephrasing the sentence (for example (A) 
to (C)), perhaps even adding a sentence. And this we can always 
do. Quotation marks can always be eliminated by using some other 
conventions that serve the same goal. (But this is not the case the 
other way round. In the sentence 


(G) (G) is not true 


it is not possible to use quotation marks to name (G) and this 
simple fact has caused a whole stream of literature trymg to make 
sense of Tarski’s muddled presentation of the paradox of the liar.) 

I conclude therefore that Buckner’s criticism of the demonstra- 
tive account of quotation marks is misdirected and his positive 
conclusion that whether or not we EXAMINE the quoted word, 
we must first of all read it, is trivial and might suggest, incorrectly, 
that before examining it we would know what the sentence means. 

Much of the discussion about various accounts of quotation 
marks suffers from the worn out fallacy that tokens of the same 
sign (for example quotation marks) should have the same meaning 
in every context where they occur. Quotation marks have been put 
to various uses: to mention an expression, to display an expression, 
to mention and use an expression, to indicate that an expression 
which is used has been copied from another source, to use an 
expression in a metaphorical way, and so on. Each use asks for its 
own analysis and not, a priori, for a reduction to one primary use. 
It would be instructive, just for a change, not to use quotation 
marks at all for, say, ten years, and get used to the different uses 
they have been put to by using different devices for each type of 
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use, as I have done in this note. (No quotation marks occur in this 
note except in sentences which I have copied from Buckner’s note.) 
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TARSKI A RELATIVIST? 
By HARVEY SIEGEL 


ICHARD C. Jennings (‘Popper, Tarski and Relativism’, ANALYSIS 
43.3, June 1983, pp. 118-23 — all page references are to this 
paper) argues that Popper mistakenly appeals to Tarski’s semantic 
conception of truth in order to defend a realist conception ot 
science, and that Tarski’s analysis actually supports or constitutes 
a form of relativism. In this brief note I will suggest that Jennings 
is right about the first pcint, but mistaken about the second. 
Jennings correctly and fairly describes Popper’s appeal to Tarski 
in his (Popper’s) defence of the notion of objective or absolute 
truth. As Jennings pomts out, Popper takes Tarski’s semantic 
conception to be an analysis of the correspondence theory of truth, 
which he (Popper) takes to explicate the relation between state- 
ments and extra-linguistic facts. As Jennings argues, however, the 
semantic conception offers no special access to such extra-linguistic 
facts. Rather, it ‘implies no more than that whenever a sentence 
such as “snow is white” is asserted or rejected we must be ready to 
assert or reject the correlated sentence, “the sentence ‘snow is 
white’ is true”’ (p. 121°. What correspond on the semantic‘concep- 
tion are sentences in zhe object-language and sentences in the 
meta-language, not sentences and extra-linguistic facts. The semantic 
conception does not, and is not intended by Tarski to, ‘establish the 
conditions under which we are warranted in asserting any given 
(empirical) sentence’ (p. 121). Thus Popper is mistaken in interpret- 
ing ‘Tarski’s semantic conception as explicating the relation between 
sentences and extra-linguistic facts. That conception, rather, 1s 
neutral as between alternative epistemological stances with respect 
to that relation: as Tarski says, ‘... we may accept the semantic 
conception of truth without giving up any epistemological attitude 
we may have had; we may remain naive realists, critical realists or 
idealists, empiricists or metaphysicians — whatever we were before. 
The semantic conception is completely neutral toward all these 
issues’ (quoted by Jennings, pp. 121-2). Thus Popper is mistaken in 
taking Tarski’s conception as supporting or justifying scientific 
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realism. Here Jennings is right: the semantic conception will not 
secure Popper’s realism. 

But Jennings suggests that Tarski’s conception actually consti- 
tutes a form of relativism, and supports only the sort of realism 
characterized by Putnam as ‘internal realism’, which of course is 
no realism at all. Here Jennings makes the same error in interpreting 
Tarski that he rightly accuses Popper of making. Jennings writes: 
‘We should see the world that our metalanguage tells us about as 
a world our object-language creates. In this way we can see the 
semantic conception of truth as a form of relativism’ (p. 123). But 
Tarski’s theory tells us no such thing. The semantic conception does 
not in any way support the view that the world is created by our 
object-language. It tells us nothing about the relation between 
sentences of the object-language and extra-linguistic facts. That is 
precisely the point that Jennings has been belabouring against 
Popper: Tarski’s theory is neutral as between alternative “epistemo- 
logical attitudes’ (p. 121) regarding the existence of facts and the 
relation between facts and sentences. The semantic conception is 
‘compatible with a relativistic view of ontology’ (p. 119), but it is 
equally compatible with a non-relativistic, realist view. It is, as 
Tarski and Jennings both maintain, neutral with respect to these 
issues. But if it is neutral, it cannot also be taken to support the 
view that our object-language creates the world. Jennings is trying 
to have it both ways here: he is interpreting the semantic concep- 
tion as being incapable of supporting Popper’s realism, yet capable 
of supporting Jennings’ own version of relativism. But he cannot 
have it both ways: the semantic conception cannot support 
Jennings’ relativism for the very same reason that it cannot support 
Popper’s realism: it is neutral. In particular, the semantic concep- 
tion cannot legitimately be taken as showing that the world is 
created by our language, or that relativism is the correct R G: 
logical attitude’. 

Thus Jennings is right regarding Popper. Tarski’s semantic concep- 
tion does not imply realism, or force realism upon us. But neither 
does the semantic conception imply relativism, or force relativism 
upon us. It is, as Jennings sees in the one case but is blind to in the 
other, neutral. 


University of Miami, © HARVEY SIEGEL 1985 
Coral Gables, Flonda 33124, 
U.S.A. 


SAINSBURY ON DENYING A FREGEAN CONCLUSION 
By STIG ALSTRUP RASMUSSEN 


N ‘Rejoinder to Rasmussen’? (ANALYSIS 44.3, June 1984: the 

rejoinder is to my ncte ‘Sainsbury on a Fregean Argument’ in 
the same issue), R. M. Sainsbury defends his contention that the 
argument adverted to in the title of his ‘A Fregean Argument for 
the Distinctness of Sense and Reference’ (ANALYSIS 43.1, January 
1983) is inconclusive. I shall concentrate on the following version 
of the argument, using ‘r({e)’ and ‘s(e)’ as abbreviations for ‘the 
reference of e’ and ‘the sense of e’ respectively: 


(1)  r(a) = r(b). 

(2R) X believes that a = a. 

3R) X does not believe that a= b, 

aR} If s(e) = s(e’), then (‘X believes that a = e’ is true) iff (X 
believes that a= e” is true). 

(5R) s(a) #s(b) (from 2R, 3R, 4R). 


The Fregean conclusion follows that 


(6R) Co-referentialtty of names does not in general ensure 
sameness of sense. 


Sainsbury now makes it clear that the Fregean’s interlocutor is not 
to be depicted as entering open-mindedly into a discussion as to 
whether or not (5R) holds; his strategy is that of simply denying 
(5R) to see if this move will land him in absurdity. Sainsbury argues 
that it will at least not obviously do so. For, firstly, the interlocutor 
may deny (3R) on the strength of a distinction between the thought, 
or proposition, expressed by a sentence and what mastery of the 
use of the sentence invclves a grasp of; and, secondly, he may join 
the Fregean in endorsing (3R), and take (2R) and the denial of (5R) 
to combine with (3R) to refute (4R). 

Concerning the secord strategy, Sainsbury’s rejoinder gives me 
cause to add nothing to my point, in the previous paper, that (4R) 
must hold in virtue of the fact that our reason for introducing the 
notion of sense in the <irst place makes (4R) a constraint on that 
notion. Matters stand differently in respect of the first strategy. In. 
his rejoinder, Sainsbury elaborates that strategy along these lines. 
True, we all have misgivings about ascribing to X, in cases such as 
the one involving ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’, a belief that a = b. 
However, it is open to us to regard (3R) as strictly speaking false, 
since its negation can without obvious absurdity be viewed as 
misleading, albeit literally true. 

There may be no easy way of showing that this strategy commits 
the anti-Fregean to obvious absurdities. On the other hand, the 
strategy fails to make good that there is no need for a distinction 
akin to the Fregean one: as far as the analysis of linguistic mastery 
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is concerned, the strategy merely serves to keep semantics simple at 
the cost of complicating what we may call pragmatics — in much 
the same way as does the Gricean treatment of seemingly non- 
truth — functional logical constraints (on this question, the reader 
may wish to consult R. C. S. Walker, ‘Conversational Implicatures’, 
in S. Blackburn ed., Meaning, Reference, and Necessity, Cambridge 
1975). For the Fregean may, for the sake of argument, grant 
the proposed distinction between the proposition expressed by 
a sentence, as given by its (purely extensional) truth condition, and 
what is involved in linguistic mastery of the sentence. If ‘sense’ is 
used to signify what is expressed by linguistic expressions, the 
Fregean will also admit that the proposed strategy offers a way 
of denying (6R). However, he will go on to argue that this leaves 
us with the initial difficulty of explaining how the co-referentiality 
of ‘a’ and ‘b’ is compatible with the fact that we have misgivings 
about ascribing to X the belief that a = b, in cases where we con- 
fidently ascribe to X the belief that a= a. Given the Fregean’s 
concessions to his interlocutor, the difference between ‘a’ and ‘b’ 
cannot now be alleged to be one of sense; but there must be some 
difference to do with the fact that one may master the use of both 
names without knowing that they refer to the same object. Suppose 
the Fregean accepted the terminology proposed by Sainsbury, even 
to the point of endorsing that the difference between ‘X believes 
that a = a’ and ‘X believes that a = b’ is that the latter is misleading, 
whereas the former is not. He could then go on to argue as follows, 
using ‘u(e)’ as short for what one has to know about e in order to 
know to what it refers: 

(1) r(a) = r(b). ae 

) ‘X believes that a = a’ is not misleading. 
(3S) ‘X believes that a = b’ is misleading. 

) If u(e) = u(e’), then (‘X believes that a = e’ is misleading) 
iff (°X believes that a = e” is misleading). 
(5S) u(a) #u(b). 


From this follows the pseudo-Fregean conclusion that 


(6S) Co-referentiality of names does not in general ensure 
sameness of what it involves to know to what the names 
refer. 


There would now be a further question as to what exactly the 
notion abbreviated by ‘u’ is, i.e. how that concept dovetails with 
other notions in play in the analysis of language and thought. It is 
obvious from the outset that it cannot play all the roles envisaged 
by the Fregean for the concept of sense. In particular, the deliberate 
dissociation of the concept from that of truth ensures that it will 
have no central role to play in the analysis of propositions. However, 
if the argument (1) through (5S) is acceptable, there can be no 
denying the need for a notion other than a purely reference- 
theoretical one in terms of which linguistic mastery may be analysed. 
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The fact deserves emphasis that Fregeans will of course regard 
the terminology used in the above argument with suspicion: no 
Fregean would concede that the difference between ‘X believes that 
a =a’ and ‘X believes that a = b’ is merely one of misleadingness. 
However, the Fregean is not committing himself to make this 
concession, in the sense normally carried by the word ‘misleading’: 
he is merely adopting Sainsbury’s terminology to express his own 
Fregean distinction between what is involved in mastery of ‘a = a’ 
and ‘a = b’ respectively. As long as this is the distinction captured, 
it does not matter that, by adopting Sainsbury’s vocabulary, the 
Fregean may have conceded that what is involved in mastering an 
expression is a notion pertaining to pragmatics. By the same token, 
there can be no protesting against (4S), on the ground that sameness 
as to what is involved in mastery does not ensure preservation of 
misleadingness, in the ordinary sense: ‘misleading’ 1s used here in 
a very special sense. In fact, (4S) may legitimately be viewed as 
expressing a truism, for much the same reason which led to take 
(4R) to express a constraint on the notion of sense.’ 


University of Copenhagen, © STIG ALSTRUP RASMUSSEN 1985 
Koebmagergade 50, 

1150 Copenhagen K, 

Denmark 


1] wish to thank the Editor for pointing out inadequacies in a previous version. 


THE ONLY X AND Y PRINCIPLE 
By H. W. NOONAN 


PLAUSIBLE principle governing identity is that whether a later 
individual, y, is identical with an earlier individual, x, cannot 
ever merely depend on whether there are, at the later time, any 
better candidates than y around for identity with x. I call this 
principle ‘the only x and y principle’. In a previous paper (‘Wiggins, 
Artefact Identity and “Best Candidate” Theories’ ANALYSIS 45.1, 
January 1985, pp. 4-8) I argued that to reject it is to commit oneself 
to self-evident absurdities. In this paper my concern is to provide 
a reformulation of the only x and y principle which dispenses with 
the metaphor of ‘best candidature’, and makes it more obvious, 
I believe, why that principle is intuitively so compelling. This 
reformulation appeals to a variant of Geach’s notion of a mere 
"ei hel change (Geach, God and the Soul, Routledge, 1969, 
p. 71). 
In order to make the point of this reformulation clearer, however, 
it will be helpful to begin by considering an argument which 
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uncovers some absurdities the ‘best candidate’ theorist is committed 
to in addition to those I drew attention to in my previous paper. 
The reformulation of the only x and y principle will then emerge in 
the course of explaining why a superficially plausible rejoinder by 
the ‘best candidate’ theorist to this argument is in fact ineffective. 

As I elaborated in my previous paper, the ‘best candidate’ 
theorist’s approach seems most plausible in a case like that of the 
Ship of Theseus, described by Hobbes. In thinking about this case 
there are three relevant situations to consider, which we can picture 
as follows: 


X X 
N \ X X 
N \ Xe Xe! 
\ X x 
N \ X X 
bN DN X 
\ 
N \ 
a a a 
Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 


Here the second situation is the one described by Hobbes. The 
first situation is that in which the Ship of Theseus undergoes repair 
and replacement of parts, but the replaced parts are simply 
discarded or destroyed, and the third situation is that in which no 
repair or replacement work takes place, but the Ship of Theseus is 
dismantled plank by plank and later reconstructed. In each figure 
the continuous line represents the history of the Ship of Theseus 
before repair and replacement work begins. The line of dashes in 
Figures 1 and 2 represents the history of the continuously repaired 
ship, and the line of crosses in Figures 2 and 3 represents the history 
of the ship reconstituted from the original planks of the Ship of 
Theseus, i.e, the plank-hoarder’s ship. 

If we rigidly designate the ship originally referred to in all three 
situations as ‘the Ship of Theseus’ by ‘a’, the ship undergoing 
continuous repair in situation 1 by ‘b’, the ship undergoing con- 
tinuous repair in situation 2 by ‘b” , the ship reconstituted from 
the original planks in situation 2 by ‘ c, and the ship reconstituted 
from the original planks in situation 3 by * c’, then, if we adopt 
the ‘best candidate’ approach to artefact identity we can, in 
conformity with the plausible view that both the continuously 
repaired ship and the plank-hoarder’s ship are candidates for 
identity with the Ship of Theseus, though the former has the 
stronger claim, assert that in situation A; a = b, in situation 2, a = b’ 
and a#c, and im situation 3 a= c’. We are then commited to 
saying that whether or not c = c', the events which constitute the 
origin of c in situation 2, i.e. the reassembly of the hoarded planks 
into a ship, do not constitute the origin of that or any ship in 
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situation 3, since — whether or not c =c’ — c' =a which came into 
existence much earlier. This illustrates the first absurd consequence 
of the ‘best candidate’ approach which I wish to draw attention to: 
events which constitute the origin of some entity of a certain kind 
in one situation, may not constitute the origin of that, or any 
entity of the kind, in a second situation even though all the evenis 
constituting the history of that entity in the first situation remain 
present in the second. 

Again, if we go along with the ‘best candidate’ approach and 
accept the statement given in the last paragraph of the identities 
and non-identities obtaining among a, b, b’, c and c’ in the Ship of 
Theseus case, we are committed to saying that two events in the 
history of ship c’, i.e. ship a, in situation 3, one occurring before 
the disassembly and reconstruction of the ship, and one occurring 
after, will fail to be common parts of the history of that or any 
single ship in situation 2, even though both they, and all the events 
which were parts of the history of ship c’ in situation 3, remain 
present in situation 2. This illustrates a second absurd consequence 
of the ‘best candidate’ approach: two events may be parts of the 
history of a single entity in some situation, but may fail to be paris 
of the history of that, or any single entity of the kind, in a second 
situation in which both they, and all the events which were parts of 
the history of the entity in the first situation, remain present. 

At this point, however, a defender of the ‘best candidate’ 
approach may object that while these propositions are admittedly 
absurd, he is not committed to them. For in supposing that he is 
I have just assumed that one can decide whether an event which is 
part of the history of some entity in one situation is present in 
another without first deciding whether that entity itself is present 
in the second situation. But event identity is so tied up with object 
identity as to render this impossible. 

However, I do not see that event identity ts so tied up with 
object identity as to render this impossible. Not only are the events 
in the history of the plank-hoarder’s ship in situation 2 qualitatively 
identical with the events in the history of the plank-hoarder’s ship 
in situation 3, the plank-hoarder’s ship in situation 2 is built of 
exactly the same planks, manned by exactly the same crew and sails 
over exactly the same seas as the plank-hoarder’s ship in situation 
3. Moreover, the ‘additional’ events in situation 2, i.e. those which 
do not have even qualitative counterparts in situation 3, have no 
causal effect whatsoever on the events in the history of the plank- 
hoarder’s ship in that situation (this is part of the description of 
the situation). Given all this, it seems evident that while there may 
be a notion of event identity in accordance with which to determine 
whether the events in the history of the plank-hoarder’s ship in 
situation 3 are identical with the events in the history of the plank- 
hoarder’s ship in situation 2 one must first decide whether the 
plank-hoarder’s ship in situation 3 is identical with the plank- 
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hoarder’s ship in situation 2, this is certainly not true of our 
ordinary notion of event identity. 

At this point it is helpful to introduce Geach’s distinction 
between real and mere Cambridge changes. An object undergoes 
a Cambridge change if a proposition about it changes in truth-value. 
Thus Theaetetus underwent a Cambridge change when he grew 
taller than Socrates, and so did Socrates. But the change in 
Theaetetus was a real one, whereas the change in Socrates was 
a mere Cambridge change. Mere Cambridge changes are Cambridge 
changes which are not real ones, and though the distinction between 
real and non-real changes is hard to define, our grasp of it, as 
manifested in our non-collusive agreement on examples, seems 
sufficiently firm to make the notion of a mere Cambridge change 
useful in philosophical discussion.’ Now given the notion of a mere 
Cambridge change one can evidently define a family of related 
notions. Thus a mere Cambridge property is one that can be gained 
or lost by a mere Cambridge change. Two objects are similar in 
a mere Cambridge way if they share a mere Cambridge property. 
Two objects differ in a mere Cambridge way if one possesses a mere 
Cambridge property the other lacks. Finally we can define the 
notion of two possible situations differing in a mere Cambridge way 
with respect to what happens in a certain location. This will be so 
in the case of two situations S and S’ with respect to what happens 
at a location L just in case the only changes occurring at L in either 
situation not occurring there in the other are mere Cambridge 
changes, and the only properties instantiated at L in either situation 
not instantiated there in the other are mere Cambridge properties. 
And now I can put the point I was making at the end of the 
previous paragraph about our ordinary notion of event identity in 
a different way: with respect to what happens at the location of 
the plank-hoarder’s ship in situations 2 and 3 the difference between 
the two situations is a mere Cambridge difference, and our ordinary 
notion of event identity is such that it is a sufficient condition of 
the events occurring at a certain location being identical in two 
situations that, with respect to what happens at that location, there 
is a mere Cambridge difference between the two situations. But if 
this is our ordinary notion of event identity it follows that the ‘best 
candidate’ theorist’s envisaged rejoinder to my argument fails. 

Finally I can offer the non-metaphorical reformulation of the 
only x and y principle I promised at the outset of the paper, 


* But perhaps, as suggested by Shoemaker ‘Causality and Properties’ (in P. Inwagen 
{ed.) Time and Cause, D. Reidel, 1980), it can be defined in an epistemological way. To 
verify in the most direct way that an object has undergone a real change at a certain place 
and time one must make observations and tests in the vicinity of that place and time, 
whereas to verify in the most direct way that an object has undergone a mere Cambridge 
change at a certain place and time it will be necessary to make observations and tests 
remote from that place and time, and observations and tests made at that place and time 
will either be irrelevant or insufficient. i 
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a reformulation which, for me at least, reveals much more clearly 
than its original formulation the intuitive force of that principle. 
Let us call the sufficient condition of trans-world event identity 
stated at the end of the previous paragraph the ‘Cambridge 
criterion’. Then the only x and y principle may be reformulated as 
follows: if two events zre parts of the history of a single entity of 
a kind in one situation then they must also be parts of the history 
of a single entity of tke kind in any second situation in which, as 
judged by the Cambridge criterion, both they, and all the events 
which are parts of the history of the entity in the first situation, 
remain present. 

So formulated I find the only x and y principle undeniable. 
Nevertheless acceptance of it has far reaching consequences. But 
the exploration of these must be left to another paper.” 


University of Birminghem, © H. W. Noonan 1985 
P.O. Box 363, Birmingham B15 2TT 


? For such an exploration, in the context of a discussion of Robert Nozick’s ‘Closest 
Continuer’ theory of identity, see my “The Closest Continuer Theory of Identity’, forth- 
coming in Inguiry 1985. 


SOME RADICAL CONSEQUENCES OF GEACH’S LOGICAL 
THEORIES 


By JAMES CAIN 


ETER Geach’s views of relative identity, together with his 

account of proper rames and quantifiers,’ while presenting what 
I believe is an inwardly coherent and consistent account, presents us 
with radical consequences regarding what arguments are to be 
accepted as valid. For example, consider the argument: 


(1) All men are mortal 
Fido is a man 
Thus, Fido is mortal 


in which ‘Fido’ names a dog. While this would normally be thought 
to be a valid argument with a false premise, we shall see that on 
Geach’s theories it turns out to be invalid. In fact for every form of 
general categorical syllogism we can produce an argument of that 
form which on Geach’s theories turns out invalid. 


t I will only be concerned with the theory of restricted quantifiers worked out in the 
main body of Reference and Generality, third edition (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1980), not with either his theory of unrestricted quantifiers or the method of interpreting 
restricted quantifiers mentioned in the appendix to Reference and Generality. 
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Let us see how this situation arises. We first look briefly at 
Geach’s semantics. According to Geach every proper name is associ- 
ated with a criterion of identity which could be expressed using 
a substantival term; e.g., ‘Fido’ is, let’s say, associated with the 
criterion of identity given by ‘same dog’: this can be expressed by 
saying that ‘Fido’ is a name for a dog (we may go on to say that it 
is a name of a dog if it is non-empty; Reference and Generality 

p. 70). Restricted quantification is in turn explained in terms of 
S names. Geach says: 


‘F(some A)’ is true iff ‘F(a)’ is true for some interpretation of ‘a’ as 
a name of and for an A; 
‘F(any A)’ is true iff ‘F(a)’ is true for any interpretation of ‘a’ as 
a name of and for an A. 

(These schematic conditions are of course to be applied to actual concrete 


examples by replacing the letter ‘A’ with some actual general term both 
within and outside the quotes.) (Reference and Generality p. 206) 


Since we will eventually also consider phrases of the form ‘No A’, 
let us supplement Geach’s definition for restricted quantifiers with: 


‘F(no A)’ is true iff ‘F(a)’ is true for no interpretation of ‘a’ as a name of 
and for an A. 


Now we turn to Geach’s views on identity. According to Geach’s 
views we may have cases in which a and b are the same A yet we 
may be able to say conflicting things about them. One example 
involves heralds; Geach introduces us to heralds as follows: 


In England the members of the Heralds’ College have a range of special 
names, such as ‘Garter’ ‘Rouge Dragon’, ‘Portcullis’. These are grammati- 
cally, and I think logically, proper names. Each of these is a name for 
a herald; by repeated use of it we have in mind not one and the same man, 
but one and the same herald — the filler (whoever he may be) of one 
and the same heraldic office. (‘Existential or Particular Quantifier’ in 
Weingartner and Morscher (eds.) Ontology and Logic, Dunker and 
Humblot, 1979, p. 146) 


In the typical case in which just one man holds a given office in the 
Heralds’ College we will be able to say, according to Geach, that the 
herald is a man. However, at different times one herald may be 
different men, as in the following example of Geach: 


At a given point of time the man Hilary Handel is a herald, in fact he is 
(the same herald as) the herald Sable Basilisk; conversely, at the same 
point of time the herald Sable Basilisk is a man, in fact he is (the same man 
as) the man Hilary Handel ... one and the same herald, say Sable Basilisk, 
may at different times be (be the same man as) different men. (Reference 
and Generality p. 217) 


Even though, let’s suppose, Sable Basilisk and Hilary Handel are 
now the same man, conflicting predicables might apply to them, 
e.g., ‘__ has existed for more than fifty years’ might apply to 
Sable Basilisk, but not to Hilary Handel. 
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Now consider the argument: 


(2) All men are mortal. 
Sable Basilisk is a man. 
Thus, Sable Basilisk is mortal.* 


In the light of the fact that heraldic posts may be held by a succes- 
sion of men, and therefore a herald might exist forever (as far as 
logic is concerned), it is clear that the conclusion does not follow 
from the premises. The argument turns out to be invalid. (At this 
point we need to see that the first premise comes out true, accord- 
ing to Geach’s semantics, as long as ‘a is mortal’ is true for any 
possible reading of ‘a’ as a name of and for a man: Sable Basilisk 
might exist forever and the first premise still hold since ‘Sable 
Basilisk’ is not a name for a man.) We now also see why argument 
(1) must also be treated as invalid according to Geach’s theory: it 
is logically on a par with argument (2). 

This sort of consideration also shows the following arguments to 
be invalid (imagine the case in which no herald ever ceases to exist, 
yet all heralds are men): 


All men are mortal. 
All heralds are men. 
Thus, all heralds are mortal. 


All men are mortal. 
Some herald is a man. 
Thus, some herald is mortal. 


And these would typically be taken to be valid syllogisms. Using 
our imagined example in which heralds never cease to exist, we 
could find arguments ir which the premises come out true and the 
conclusion false corresponding to each form of general categorical 
syllogism in the first three figures traditionally regarded as valid. 
These arguments are merely slight variations upon our last two 
examples, so I need nat list them. (In each case either ‘mortal’ or 
‘immortal’ corresponds to the term which does not ever appear in 
subject position. ‘Man’ end ‘herald’ correspond to the other terms.) 

Even Geach, up through his third edition of Reference and 
Generality, seems to have been unaware of the shake-up that his 
theories cause in what arguments we must recognize as valid. To 
give just one example, Geach takes the following to be a valid 
argument form: ‘Socrates In an A; any A is a donkey; ergo Socrates 
is a donkey’. (Reference and Generality p. 143) Surely the validity 
of this form stands or falls with the validity of: 


2 If one feels uncomfortable using the predicable ‘is mortal’ when speaking of heralds, 
one may substitute the predicable ‘will have ceased to exist’; or we may stipulate that in 
this paper ‘is mortal’ shall mean ‘will have ceased to exist’. 
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aisan A. 
All A are F. 
Thus, a is an F. 


But we have already shown arguments (1) and (2) to be invalid in 
Geach’s system, and they are instances of the above with the order 
of the premises switched. 

Consider further Geach’s views on identity. Geach gives the 
following example which would confirm Wiggins’ thesis R: 


A parliament intent on economy might decree that in the national 
emergency Norroy shall be the same man as Clarencieux; in that case ‘Sir 
Hilary Handel’, a name for a man, might be a name shared by two different 
heralds, Norroy and Clarencieux, and yet be a proper name of a man, since 
it names but one man and ex hypothesi each of these heralds will be the 
same man as Sir Hilary Handel. (‘Existential or Particular Quantifier’ 
p. 148) 


Note that we could not, in this case, say that Sir Hilary was a herald. 
For it would be absurd to say that he was the same herald as just 
one of the two. Nor would he be the same herald as both, or by the 
transitivity and symmetry of ‘is the same herald as’ Clarencieux and 
Norroy end up being the same herald — but the example stipulates 
that they are not. The only alternative left if Handel is to be 
a herald is that he be a different herald from Clarencieux and 
Norroy, but this gives the unwanted result that we have three 
heralds. We must conclude that Handel is not a herald. 

Let us extend this last example by imagining that the human 
race is all but destroyed, so that Handel is the only human left, and 
Norroy and Clarencieux are the only heralds left. Since Handel is 
not a herald we have: 


No men are heralds 


coming out true and yet its converse: 
No heralds are men 


coming out false since both Clarencieux and Norroy are men. Yet 
this pair of propositions would normally be regarded as an instance 
of an equivalent pair of schemata: 

No A are B 
and, 

No B are A. 


Consider also the argument: 


No humans are heralds. 
Some heralds are human. 
Thus, some humans are not human. 


‘Our example would make the premises come out true and the 
conclusion false, though this would typically be regarded as a valid 
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syllogism of the fourth figure, being schematized: 


No A are B. 
Some B are C. 
Thus, some C zre not A. 


In fact, using our example, we may provide invalid arguments 
exemplifying each form of argument generally recognized as valid in 
the fourth figure. So tnere are counterexamples to each form of 
general categorical syllogism generally recognized as valid. 

This last example, by the way, provides a counterexample to the 
following, which Geach offers as a valid schema (‘Names and 
Identity’ in Guttenplan (ed.) Mind and Language, Oxford 1975, 
p. 140): 


Every A isa B orisaC. 
Every B is P; every C is P. 
Thus, every A is P. 


Consider this interpretazion of the schema: 


Every herald is a man or is a man. 
Every man is not a herald; every man is not a herald. 
Thus, every herald is not a herald. 


Our example makes the premises true and the conclusion false. 

Geach’s theory not only drives us to treat as invalid arguments 
that would normally be treated as valid, but also to treat as valid 
arguments that would normally be treated as invalid. Consider the 
following argument in which ‘Socrates’ functions as a name of and 
for aman: 


All men are mortal. 
Thus, Socrates is mortal. 


This argument is usually regarded as an enthymeme. On Geach’s 
theory it should be regarded as strictly valid. Since, on Geach’s 
view, it is part of the sense of ‘Socrates’ that it is a name for a man 
(Reference and Generaity pp. 70-1), we are justified in concluding 
that Socrates is mortal, if we are given that all men are mortal. This 
is shown as follows: the premise comes out true iff ‘a is mortal’ is 
true under any possible reading of ‘a’ as a name of and for a man; 
‘Socrates’ presents us with such a reading of ‘a’ (Geach holds that 
empty names are inadmissible in logic — so we need not worry 
about ‘Socrates’ not b2ing a name of a man); thus with ‘Socrates’ 
replacing ‘a’ we get a truth whenever the premise is true. So the 
conclusion follows from the premise and the argument is valid. 
Geach does provide an example in which we get a valid argument 
where it would normally be thought that we have an enthymeme 
(Reference and Generality p. 109). He allows that from the premise 
‘no man has admired any pig’ we may infer ‘the man a has not 
admired any pig’, where, Geach says, he uses ‘ “the man a” as proxy 
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for a term that is a name of and for a man’. In that case, since 
‘Socrates’ is a name of and for a man, ‘Socrates has not admired 
any pig’ validly follows from the premise by itself; there is no need 
to add a premise stating that Socrates is or was a man. 

The examples in this paper have not shown an inconsistency in 
Geach’s system. That they are surprising examples I think shows 
us that we do not very readily know our way about logically, given 
Geach’s style of restricted quantification together with his theory 
of relative identity. 

Here I must mention one problem that has not been one of my 
concerns in this paper; it involves the use of schematic letters in 
displaying syllogistic patterns. Consider the sentence ‘all men are 
mortal’. We have treated this sentence as having the form ‘all A are 
B’ where ‘A’ and ‘B’ are in the same syntactic category. Certainly 
this schematization is problematic (‘all mortal are men’ does not 
even make good sense).* But, in any case, we can recognize 
a common logical form in, say, the propositions: ‘all men are 
mortal’, ‘all heralds are British’, ‘all dogs are plants’. How we 
adequately schematize this form will depend in part upon whether 
Geach’s theories or some other logical theories are correct. But we 
do need some way to indicate what form of proposition or argument 
we are speaking about. To this end we have used the traditional 
schematizations because anyone should then know what form of 
proposition or argument we have in mind. 

I believe that the general view among philosophers is that — 
however one might have to tidy things up to get a theory of 
syllogisms in proper formal shape — any argument i. valid if we 
would now (prior to tidying things up) be willing to informally 
treat it as instantiating a traditionally accepted syllogistic pattern 
(with the exception of cases where validity depends upon universal 
quantifiers having been given existential commitment). We now 
see that if we accept Geach’s claims regarding relative identity and 
restricted quantifiers, we must reject this general view. With the 
examples in this paper we can see how radically Geach’s theories 
would change what we count as a valid argument. 
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? Note that in my examples the only terms I have used in subject position are sub- 
stantival terms, and counterexamples for each syllogistic form can be provided with the 
subject terms being only substantival terms. 


LEMMON ON LOGICAL RELATIONS 
By RALPH KENNEDY 


E; J. LEMMON states, in his Beginning Logic (Nelson 1965), that 
that part of traditional logic concerned with the logical relations 
between propositions (equivalence, contradiction, contrariety, 
subcontrariety, implication and its converse) ‘can be viewed as an 
(inadequate) attempt to list all possible relations between proposi- 
tions which can be defined in terms of truth-values’ (p. 70). In this 
paper I describe what seems to me a reasonable way of understand- 
ing the aim of the traditional account, given which it is by no means 
obvious that that account is in any way inadequate or incomplete. 


I 


Lemmon characterizes the relations he calls ‘definable in terms of 
truth-values’ by reference to the sixteen binary truth-functions 
(see Figure 1). Consider implication, for instance. ‘A proposition 
A implies a proposition B if whenever A is true B is true (but not 
necessarily conversely)’ (p. 69). Lemmon’s (partial) characterization 
of this relation by reference to function (e) runs: ‘If A and B are 
expressible in propositional calculus notation, the claim that 
A implies B is just the claim that the function of A and B defined 
by (e), namely A > B, is tautologous’ (p. 71). To cite one more 
example: ‘...to say that A and B are equivalent is to say that the 
function defined by (gi, A © B, is tautologous’ (p. 71). Fourteen 
further relations are defined similarly by reference to the fourteen 
remaining binary truth-functions. 

Before proceeding to the main business of this paper, we should 
note that Lemmon’s way of defining these relations is unsatis- 
factory. Lemmon evidently wants ‘A’ and ‘B’ to range over what 
he calls ‘propositions’, not wffs of the propositional calculus. But 
if A and B are not wffs, then neither is ' A > B!,! and it won’t be 
clear what calling "A > B' tautologous would mean. (According to 
Lemmon’s definition, a tautology is a wff of the propositional 


AB abcdefghijykIlImnop 

IT TTTTTTTTFFFFFEFFEFF 

TF TTTTFFFFTTTTEFEFFFE 

FT TTFFTTFFEFTTFFEFTTEF 

FF TFTFTFTFTFTFEFTETE 
Figure l 


1 The corner-quotes here indicate my assumption that ‘A > B’ must have been intended 
to denote the conditional with antecedent A and consequent B, i.e. A B |. 
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calculus which ‘takes the value T for all possible assignments of 
truth-values to its variables’ p. 68.) 

We could get around this particular difficulty by talking not of 
tautologies but of their substitution-instances, stating, e.g., the 
condition for implication to be that 'A>B! be a substitution- 
instance of a tautology. For equivalence the condition would be 
that 'A +B! be a substitution-instance of a tautology, and so on 
for the remaining relations. But there would still remain an obstacle 
in the way of following Lemmon in taking ‘A’ and ‘B’ to range over 
propositions, conceived of as what sentences express (p. 6).? 
Expressions like “A->B? and ‘Ae B?’ resist interpretation if 
ʻA? and ‘B’ are taken to range over propositions. Propositions 
presumably do not have syntactic structure; hence, ‘the proposition 
with antecedent A and consequent B’ does not make sense. Perhaps 
the thing to do is to re-write the conditions along the lines of the 
following models: [implication] there are sentences A* and B* that 
express A and B, respectively, such that 'A* > B*! is a substitution- 
instance of a tautology; [equivalence] there are sentences A* and 
B* that express A and B, respectively, such that 'A* + B*! is 
a substitution-instance of a tautology; etc. 

A more serious difficulty with Lemmon’s definitions concerns his 
use of the restrictive phrase ‘expressible in propositional calculus 
notation’. The role played by this restriction seems at first clear. 
One would not want to deny the claim, for instance, that ‘Socrates 
is snub-nosed’ implies ‘someone is snub-nosed’, even though ‘Socrates 
is snub-nosed > someone is snub-nosed’ is not a substitution- 
instance of a tautology. And this claim need not be denied if 
‘Socrates is snub-nosed’ and ‘Someone is snub-nosed’ are deemed 
not ‘expressible in propositional calculus notation’. But then, 
presumably, ‘Socrates is snub-nosed and someone is snub-nosed’ 
would not count as so expressible either (it’s more complex than 
either of its constituents); hence, one should not be able to appeal 
to Lemmon’s definition to show that ‘Socrates is snub-nosed and 
someone is snub-nosed’ implies, e.g., “Someone is snub-nosed’, 
despite the fact that the two are substitution-instances, respectively, 
of the wffs ‘P & Q’ and ‘Q’, the first of which truth-functionally 
implies the second. 

There is no easy solution to this problem so far as I know, but 
we can sidestep it by abandoning the restriction and regarding our 
conditions (for implication, equivalence, etc.) as merely sufficient, 
rather than necessary and sufficient. We would then have, e.g.: 


? Here I mean to discuss only obstacles specific to Lemmon’s project. I shall not 
discuss the many general objections that could be raised against employing the conceptual 
machinery of propositions and proposition-expressing sentences. Perhaps this is a good 
place to note that, if we were not trying to stay as close as possible to Lemmon’s formula- 
tions, we could think of ‘A’ and ‘B’ as ranging over ‘eternal’ sentences of a ‘regimented’ 
version of English; if we did so, we could leave our conditions as they now stand, avoiding 
the complications about to be introduced in the text. 
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A implies B zf there zre sentences A* and B* expressing A and 
B respectively such that 'A* > B*! is a substitution-instance of 
a tautology; etc. (It would be fairly easy at this point to move much 
closer to full definitions simply by replacing ‘tautology’ in these 
formulations by ‘valid schema’, the implicit reference being to 
a richer system of log:c than the propositional calculus. But my 
present criticisms do not require this move.) 


Il 


In calling the traditional account ‘inadequate’ Lemmon must 
have meant that it is arbitrary to focus one’s attention on just the 
usual six relations, that there are no significant differences between 
this group and the remaining ten relations he mentions. But this 
is not correct. The six traditionally recognized relations do share 
a very significant property absent from the remaining ten, a property 
that it seems quite natural to connect with the notion of a ‘logical 
relation’: they and only they (of the sixteen relations enumerated 
by Lemmon) are capable of supporting certain key inferences 
involving their relata. I say that such relations have ‘immediate 
deductive utility’. Let me spell out what is involved in a relation’s 
having this property. | 

First, a relation R has immediate deductive utility only if: (1) for 
all A and B, if A bears R to B then an ideal logician who knows the 
truth-value of A will be able to come to know, by deduction, the 
truth-value of B, or vic2-versa. This rules out the universal relation, 
that corresponding to function (a), since there exist pairs of proposi- 
tions such that an ideal logician knowing the truth-value of either 
one could not deduce that of the other. Thus, at most fifteen of 
Lemmon’s relations have immediate deductive utility. 

If we required nothing more than condition (1) then we would 
have to say that each of the remaining fifteen relations had immedi- 
ate deductive utility. But it is reasonable to require more. Suppose, 
for instance, that R is that relation holding between A and B if and 
only if B is expressible by a substitution-imstance of a tautology. 
R then satisfies (1). But there is not much to be said for R’s being 
a relation with immediate deductive utility. For one thing, R’s 
status as a relation of any sort is marginal: the conditions necessary 
and sufficient for R’s holding between two items are statable 
entirely in terms of ‘internal’ properties of just one of those items. 
A related peculiarity of R is that its holding between two proposi- 
tions A and B never makes it possible for an ideal logician to come 
to know the truth-value of A on the basis of knowing that of B or 
vice-versa. Surely it makes sense to formulate our criterion of 
immediate deductive ut-lity in such a way as to exclude R and other 
relations of its ilk. We zan achieve this effect by adding as a second 
necessary condition: (2) for some A and B, A bears R to B but not 
even an ideal logician could deduce the truth-value of A without 
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knowing that of B, nor could she deduce the truth-value of 
B without knowing that of A. 

Of Lemmon’s relations, only the six he calls ‘traditional’ would 
appear to satisfy both conditions (1) and (2). 

We have seen that the universal relation does not satisfy (1). The 
null relation — that corresponding to function (p)— does not 
satisfy (2). 

The six ‘traditional’ relations correspond to functions (i) 
(contrariety), (b) (subcontrariety), (g) (equivalence), (j) (contradic- 
tion), (e) (implication), and (c) (the converse of implication). It is 
clear that these all satisfy both conditions (1) and (2). 

It remains to be argued only that none of the remaining relations 
satisfies (2). Some care is needed here, given that we (and Lemmon) 
have only partially characterized these relations. One cannot argue 
on the basis merely of sufficient conditions for a relation’s holding 
between two propositions that there could not be two. propositions 
so related satisfying a certain condition. But we can say this: if 
R is any one of the remaining relations (corresponding to function 
(d), (£), (b), (k), (1), (m), (n), or (o)) and propositions A and B are 
counted by our partial characterization of R as being related by 
R, then an ideal logician could deduce the truth-value of A without 
knowing that of B or vice-versa. In other words, given only our (and 
Lemmon’s) partial characterization of R, there is no reason to 
affirm (2) of R. This is because, if ARB holds in -virtue of that 
characterization, then at least one of A, B, '—A!, rp! 
already expressible by a substitution-instance of a Sales For or 
instance, if R is the relation corresponding to function (d), and 
ARB holds in virtue of our partial characterization of R, then 
A must be expressible by a substitution-instance of a tautology. 

If, then, it is reasonable to view the traditional account as aiming 
to provide a list of relations useful in the sense defined by the 
conjunction of conditions (1) and (2), Lemmon has not succeeded 
in showing that account to be inadequate. 


I 


Two final remarks: 

(1) Lemmon notes that according to the traditional account, ‘if 
none of the six relationships holds between A and B then A and B 
are independent’ (p. 70). This conception of independence as the 
absence of logical relation is so intuitive that it would seem worth 
trying to respect it in giving an account of logical relation. One 
could even view it as giving us a way of recognizing at what point 
our list was complete. Let us say that what it is for A and B to be 
logically independent is for each of the following to be logically 
possible: A and B are both true; A and B are both false; A is true 
and B is false; A is false and B is true. A list of logical relations 
could then be called complete just in case for any two propositions 
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A and B, A and B are independent if and only if A and B do not 
bear to one another any relation on the list. The traditional list of 
six relations appears to be complete in this sense, even redundant: 
our criterion would still be satisfied even if equivalence and con- 
tradiction were dropped. It cannot be said therefore that Lemmon’s 
list is superior to the treditional one on the score of completeness. 

(2) There are propositions which one might well want to call 
logically related but whose relation is not specifically recognized 
either by Lemmon’s account or the traditional one. Consider, for 
instance, any propositions expressed by substitution-mstances of 
P v Q’ and ‘Q v R’. Lemmon’s account would say that these are 
related, but only by the relation any two propositions bear to one 
another. So again, whatever we want to say about such propositions, 
they do not point to a respect in which Lemmon’s account is 
superior to the traditioral one.° 


Wake Forest University, © RALPH KENNEDY 1985 
Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 27109, U.S.A. 


* I am indebted to Professor Peter Geach for his helpful comments on a remote 
ancestor of this paper and to Professor Christopher Hill and the Editor of Analysts for 
much useful criticism of more recent drafts. 


‘IF A AND B, THEN A’ 
By E. J. LOWE 


HERE is an almost universal assumption, amongst those 

currently writing on the logic of conditionals, that ‘If A and B, 
then A’ must be regarded as an axiom-schema (or at least theorem- 
schema) of any accepzable conditional logic. The point is of no 
small consequence, sinze it is often appealed to in arguing against 
the transitivity of conditionals, that is, against the validity of the 
inference-schema 


(T) A>B,B?-C-A>~C 
The argument turns on the fact that 
(T*) (A &B)>A,A>CF(A&B)>C 


is a substitution-instance of (T), so that if we additionally have, 
following the aforementioned assumption, the axiom-schema 


(C) H(A &B) >A 
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we may immediately conclude that the inference-schema commonly 
known as ‘strengthening the antecedent’ 


(S) A>CH(A&B)>C 


is valid. (See, e.g., Robert C. Stalnaker, ‘A Theory of Conditionals’, 
in E. Sosa (ed.), Causation and Conditionals, Oxford U.P., 1975, 
p. 173 and Geoffrey Hunter, ‘Conditionals, Indicative and Sub- 
junctive’, in J. Dancy (ed.), Papers on Language and Logic, Uni- 
versity of Keele, 1979, p. 116.) It is an embarrassment for any 
theory of conditionals to have to concede the validity of (S) because 
there are so many prima facie counterexamples to it, e.g. ‘If Smith 
strikes that match, it will light; so if Smith strikes that match and 
at the same time holds it under water, it will light’. 

But why should we accept the assumption? It won’t do simply to 
point out the obvious fact that it is logically impossible for ‘A & B’ 
to be true and yet ‘A’ to be false, for this only goes to show that 
so-called strict conditionals of the form ‘O ((A & B) > A)’ are 
logically true: and there are good and well-known reasons for 
denying that Tf ..., then...’ sentences in natural language should 
be analysed as strict conditionals (much less, of course, as material 
conditionals). Nor will it do merely to observe that conditionals of 
the form ‘Tt A and B, then A’ very commonly appear, even to 
untutored intuition, just trivially true — e.g. ‘If I go to the shop and 
buy a packet of tea, I shall go to the shop’. For in assessing the 
validity of the schema ‘(A & B) > A’ it is not enough just to point 
to a number of plausibly true instances of it without regard to the 
question of whether these instances share some special feature in 
virtue of which they collectively give support only to some weaker 
claim. If ‘(A & B) A’ is a valid schema, all instances of it must of 
course be true, including (for example) instances in which ‘A’ and 
‘B’ are mutually incompatible (e.g. where ‘B’ = ‘~A’). But in view 
of the fact that we rarely if ever encounter in ordinary discourse 
conditionals with (manifestly) inconsistent antecedents, appeal to 
‘linguistic intuition’ in this area can have very little, if any, force. 
Thus, faced with the question of whether, say, the conditional ‘Tf 
I go to the shop and I do not go to the shop, I shall go to the shop’ 
is true according to untutored intuition, we just have no answer, for 
the simple reason that we never have occasion in ordinary discourse 
to consider the truth-value of such a conditional. At most, I suggest, 
the evidence of ‘linguistic intuition’ supports the validity not of the 
schema ‘(A & B) > A’, but only of the inference-schema 


(P) O(A&B)F(A&B)>A 


Now, however, the additional endorsement of (T) cannot be shown 
to commit us to the objectionable (S), but at most only to the 
weaker principle 


(W) O(A & B), AC H(A &B)>C 
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Here some may be inclined to retort that (W) is in fact no less 
embarrassing a commitment than (S) itself. For instance, it may be 
urged that someone asserting ‘If Smith strikes that match, it will 
light’ must still infer ‘If Smith strikes that match and at the same 
time holds it under water, it will light’, because such a person must 
surely concede that it is possible for Smith both to strike the match 
and at the same time to hold it under water. However, everything 
depends here on what sense of ‘possible’ is at issue. Obviously it 
is logically (and indeec physically) possible both to strike a match 
and at the same time to hold it under water. But notice that if 
someone were to assert ‘If Smith strikes that match, it will light’ we 
would surely expect him to have reason to suppose that Smith 
would not in fact both strike the match and at the same time hold 
it under water. After all, if one knew, say, that Smith had a quirky 
habit of striking matches under water one would presumably not 
think it reasonable to assert ‘If Smith strikes that match, it will 
light’. (The assertibility of conditionals in ordinary discourse is 
notoriously context-dependent, in the sense that whether or not it 
is reasonable for a sp2aker to assert a given conditional in given 
circumstances commonly depends very much on what the speaker 
knows about those cizcumstances.) Now what I am suggesting is 
that if we consider epistemic (rather than merely logical) possibility, 
it is plausible to hold that someone asserting ‘If Smith strikes that 
match, it will light’ will indeed be ruling out the ‘possibility’ that 
Smith should both strike the match and at the same time hold it 
under water, and that this is why such a person does not commit 
himself to the truth of the conditional ‘If Smith strikes that match 
and at the same time holds it under water, it will light’: he is not 
committed because, though (W) zs (I suggest) a valid inference- 
schema, he is not committed to one of the premises which (W) 
requires for the undesirable conclusion to follow. 

An objection that might be raised at this point is that-I have no 
right to restrict the sense of the modal operator in (W) to ‘epistemic’ 
possibility because I have no right to do so in (P). Surely, it may be 
said, even someone wko has reason to suppose that Smith will not 
in fact both strike the match and at the same time hold it under 
water (i.e. who rules out the epistemic possibility of this conjunctive 
state of affairs obtaining), must still accept the truth of the condi- 
tional ‘If Smith strikes that match and at the same time holds it 
under water, Smith will strike that match’. Moreover, given the 
validity of (T), such a Derson, if he also asserts ‘If Smith strikes that 
match, it will light’, is still committed to the undesirable conclusion 
‘If Smith strikes that match and at the same time holds it under 
water, it will light’; this, in fact, is Just an application of (T*). 
(Compare John L. Pollock, Subjunctive Reasoning, Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1976, p. 40 and Wayne A. Davis, ‘Indicative and Subjunctive 
e The Philosophical Review 88, 4 (1979), pp. 544-64, 
p. 551. 
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However, I have an answer to this sort of objection, which is as 
follows. Sometimes we assert a conditional because its antecedent 
entails its consequent, and this is obviously the case with the 
conditional ‘If Smith strikes that match and at the same time holds 
it under water, Smith will strike that match’. (I should remark, 
though, that I don’t concede that ‘A & B’ always entails ‘A’; in 
particular, I refuse to concede this where ‘A’ and ‘B’ are logically 
incompatible, e.g. where ‘B’ = ‘~A’. I shall return to this matter at 
the end of the paper.) Other conditionals obviously aren’t like this — 
in particular, ‘If Smith strikes that match, it will light’ is not. But 
this, I suggest, shows that we have here two quite different kinds of 
conditional, with quite different kinds of truth-conditions. That 
being so, however, the only sort of fallacy involved in the applica- 
tion of (T) just mooted is effectively one of equivocation. Provided 
we restrict ourselves, in our applications of (T), to conditionals all 
of the same kind, we shall never be troubled by apparent counter- 
examples like the one just mentioned. What I am suggesting, then, is 
that (T) is valid provided the conditional connective ‘>’ is inter- 
preted throughout as expressive either of an entailment relation 
between the various antecedents and consequents or of the sort of 
relation we discern in a conditional like ‘If Smith strikes that 
match, it will light’. My point would then be that while (T*) must . 
of course be accepted as a substitution-instance of (T), it is not 
legitimate to admit as a particular application of (T*) any case in 
which a mixture of different kinds of conditional appears. Thus 
where “> in both premises is interpreted as expressive of an 
entailment relation, we may indeed infer ‘(A &B)-~C’ from 
‘(A & B) > A’ and ‘AC’; but where + in the first premise is 
interpreted as expressive of an entailment relation while in the 
second premise it is not, we may not infer ‘(A & B) > C’ from 
{A & B) > A’ and ‘A >C. 

I should just remark that I am not denying that there may well 
be valid arguments involving mixtures of different kinds of condi- 
tional, only that their validity can derive from their instantiating 
a schema like (T). If one wants to write inference-schemata display- 
ing the logical form of such arguments, one must make a formal 
distinction between the different types of conditional figuring 
therein. Thus, for example, it might seem that the following zs 
a valid inference-schema: 


(T) A+B, B=CKA>C 


where ‘>’ is interpreted as expressive of an entailment relation 
while ‘>’ is interpreted as expressive of the sort of relation we 
discern in a conditional like ‘If Smith strikes that match, it will 
light’. (In fact, however, the validity of (T’) is questioned by, for 
instance, Donald Nute: see his Topics in Conditional Logic, 
Dordrecht: Reidel, 1980, p. 7.) My contention, of course, would be 
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that whether or not (T’) is valid, the following is certainly not: 
(T") A>B,B>CFA>C 


I can now return to the objection, mooted earlier, that I have no 
right to restrict the sense of the modal operator in (W) to ‘epistemic’ 
possibility. My point would be that how one interprets the modal 
operator in (W) should depend on how one interprets the condi- 
tional connective ‘>’ f:guring therein. In particular, only when the 
connective is taken as expressive of an entailment relation should 
the modal operator be interpreted as expressive of mere logical 
possibility. (As for (P). we obviously are committed to interpreting 
the modal operator there as expressive of logical possibility because 
the conditional connective can only be taken as expressive of an 
entailment relation. It follows, of course, that (T*) in conjunction 
with (P) in fact only leads to (W) under these same interpretations 
of the operators and connectives; nonetheless, I am prepared, as 
I have indicated, to accept (W) under the alternative interpretations 
as well.) 

While on the subject of (W), I should perhaps mention another 
objection to its validity which has been raised with me. If (W) is 
valid, then so, we must surely concede, is 


(W*)O(A & B), A> C,B>CE(A&B)>C 


But an apparent counterexample to (W*) is this. Suppose that in my 
house there is a switch at the bottom of the stairs and a switch at 
the top of the stairs and either switch can be used to turn a certain 
light on or off; and suppose that the light is in fact off. Then it 
might seem correct to assert both ‘If the switch at the bottom of 
the stairs is turned at zime t, the light will go on’ and ‘Tf the switch 
at the top of the stairs is turned at time t, the light will go on’; 
moreover, it might seem that one could assert both of these condi- 
tionals while recognizing the (epistemic) possibility that both 
switches might be turred at time t. Yet one would presumably not 
want to assert ‘If bota the switch at the bottom of the stairs and 
the switch at the top of the stairs are turned at time t, the light will 
go on’. My answer is that precisely because of the known connec- 
tion between the two switches and the known possibility of their 
being turned simultaneously, it would not in fact be correct to 
assert either of the first two conditionals. For instance, rather than 
asserting ‘If the switch at the bottom of the stairs is turned at time 
t, the light will go on’, one should, in the circumstances hypo- 
thesized, assert ‘If the switch at the bottom of the stairs is turned 
at time t and the switch at the top ts not turned at t, the light will 
go on’. After all, suppose someone asked me ‘Will the light go on if 
I turn the switch at the bottom of the stairs?’. To answer with an 
unqualified ‘Yes’ would be quite misleading: what I should answer 
is “Yes — provided no one is turning the switch at the top of the 
stairs at the same time’. Of course, I could quite properly answer 
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with an unqualified ‘Yes’ if I were reasonably sure that no one else 
would turn the other switch at the same time: but this is contrary 
to what was hypothesized. (Again we must be careful not to 
confuse epistemic with mere logical—or indeed physical — 
possibility.) 

I remarked earlier that I refuse to concede that ‘ʻA & B’ entails 
‘A’ where ‘A’ and ‘B’ are logically incompatible. One advantage of 
such a position is that it provides us with a very straightforward 
way of undercutting the notorious ‘proof’ that a contradiction 
entails anything whatever, because that ‘proof’ assumes that 
‘A & ~A’ entails ‘A’. But surely, it will be protested, ‘A & ~A’ 
must entail ‘A’, because from ‘A & ~A’ we may deductively infer 
‘A’ by the uncontroversial rule of ‘&-elimination’. My reply is that 
in my view we may not legitimately infer anything from a contradic- 
tion, because we may not legitimately take a contradiction as 
a premise for an argument. (This is not to say that we may not 
legitimately argue from premises which contradict each other, or 
which are mutually inconsistent: to say this would be to deprive 
ourselves of reductio ad absurdum arguments.) Here it may be 
objected that sometimes it may not be immediately obvious that 
a premise is self-contradictory, and the fact may only emerge in the 
course of attempting to argue from it. But when the fact does 
emerge the proper response is to say that it was a mistake to 
attempt to argue from that premise. This is not of course to deny 
that we may learn by such mistakes. In describing such an attempt 
as a ‘mistake’ I am not necessarily implying that it were better if 
the attempt had never been made, but only that what was attempted 
(viz. to argue legitimately from the premise in question) turned out 
to be impossible. 


University of Durham, | © E. J. Lowe 1985 
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SIMULTANEOUS CAUSATION AND CAUSAL CHAINS 
By DOUGLAS EHRING 


A onno objection to the thesis that all causation is simul- 
taneous causation is that this claim is inconsistent with the 
existence of chains of causally connected, non-simultaneous events 
(see for example David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge, Oxford University Press 1888, p. 76, and Richard 
Taylor, Action and Purpose, Prentice-Hall 1966, p. 38). Defenders 
of universal simultaneous causation have suggested two possible 
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resolutions of this problem. The first consists of directly denying 
the supposed incompatibility. Michael Dummett develops a version 
of this strategy (‘Can an Effect Precede its Cause?’, Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, supplementary volume 28 1954, pp. 28-9; 
reprinted in his Truth and Other Enigmas, Duckworth 1978, 
pp. 320-1). The second involves denying the existence of chains of 
causally connected, non-simultaneous events. On this view it is 
denied that any two events c and e are such that c and e are non- 
simultaneous, linked by a chain of events, and either c causes e or 
e causes c. Myles Brand has recently proposed a version of this 
second line of reply (‘Simultaneous Causation’, in Time and Cause, 
ed. Peter van Inwagen, Reidel 1980, pp. 137-53). l 

In this paper I will argue that neither type of defence against the 
incompatibility problem is plausible. 


I. FIRST STRATEGY 


In ‘Can An Effect Precede Its Cause?’ Dummett states the 
incompatibility problem as follows: ‘if causes are contemporaneous 
with their effects, we are faced with the dilemma which Hume 
posed: for the cause of the cause will in its turn be simultaneous 
with the effect, and we shall be unable to trace the causal ancestry 
of an event back a single instant in time.’ (Dummett p. 320) In 
response to this objection, Dummett claims that although causes 
operate to bring about their immediate effects without any lapse 
of time, we are able to trace the causal ancestry of an event back in 
time without an arbitrary lacuna in our chain of causal explanation. 
Causal ancestry over time is possible since a cause may initiate 
a process the continuation of which beyond that point in time 
requires no further causal explanation. In order to illustrate what he 
has in mind Dummett cites an example from Newtonian mechanics: 


In Newtonian mechanics the effect of a force is simultaneous with its 
being exerted; but what requires to be explained by the action of a force is 
not, as in Aristotelian mechanics, any deviation from a state of rest, but 
a deviation from uniform motion in a straight line. (Dummett p. 320) 


Hence the immediate effect is the ‘start’ of the process whose 
‘continuing on’ requires no causal explanation. In turn, the terminus 
of this latter process will cause a new, remote effect. According 
to Dummett, universal simultaneous causation and temporally 
extended causal chains are thus compatible: ‘Causes are simul- 
taneous with their immediate effects, but precede their remote 
effects’ (Dummett p. 321). 

Dummett’s attempted resolution of this difficulty rests on the 
following picture of causal chains: 


d causes b,... b, causes e 
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The event d immediately causes b, where d and b; occur simul- 
taneously. In turn b; is the first stage of a non-causal process which 
terminates in b, and which takes a certain amount of time in order 
to run to completion. Finally, b,, the terminus of the process, 
immediately causes e and there is no temporal gap between b, and e. 

Dummett’s proposal, however, faces a fatal difficulty. Either the 
intermediate stages of the process b,...b, are caused or they are 
uncaused. If they are caused then each stage of the process is 
simultaneous with its immediate cause, and we get temporal 
collapse. If we say that the various stages other than b, are uncaused, 
as Dummett seems to hold, then we must say that b,, the terminus 
of the process, is uncaused. We then would have the following set of 
statements: 


(1) dimmediately causes b; 
(2) ba immediately causes e 
(3) bn is uncaused 

(4) dis the remote cause of e 


Presumably (4) is true in virtue of the fact that d causes b. But if 
b, does not cause b, we cannot say that d causes e since the cause 


of e, Le. by, is not caused either immediately by d or remotely by 
d via b,. | 


Il. SECOND STRATEGY 


The second strategy for resolving the problem of incompatibility 
is simply to deny the existence (and usually, logical possibility) 
of causal chains of successive events, at least as these chains are 
ordinarily understood, 1.e. as involving non-simultaneous causation. 
A proponent of this tactic must provide some alternative account 
of the structure of chains of temporally extended events which at 
least are ordinarily taken to be causally connected. Brand in 
‘Simultaneous Causation’ develops an analogue notion of a ‘non- 
simultaneous causal chain’ which is meant to accomplish the latter 
without being incompatible with universal simultaneous causation. 

Brand distinguishes between a ‘causal interaction’ and a ‘causal 
process’, A causal interaction consists of one event causing another 
event. All causal interactions are simultaneous. A causal process is 
‘a sequence of events such that the initial and terminal events in 
the sequence, and only these events are involved in causal inter- 
actions’ (Brand p. 146). Causal processes can be either temporally 
extended or simultaneous. ‘A causal chain consists of at least two 
causal processes such that the terminal event of each process 
causally interacts with the initial event of another process’ (ib.). 
Some causal chains are temporally extended. It is important to 
realize, however, that Brand’s temporally extended causal chains 
do not involve non-simultaneous, causally connected events (where 
two events c and e are causally connected if and only if either 
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c causes e or e causes c1. Pictorially represented Brand’s temporally 
extended ‘causal chains’ look much like Dummett’s (but Brand 
drops the claim that tke first member of the series causes the last 
member): 


dı... dn causes b; ... Dn Causes €;... €n 
ty ty th ty 


da and b, ‘causally interact’ simultaneously as do b, and e;. The 
events in the sequences dy, dy,...,dy, by, ba,...,b,, and e, 
€2,---, En are not causzlly connected. In turn each such sequence is 
taken to be a complex event, respectively d, b, and e. Finally, Brand 
unlike Dummet would say that d, does not cause ep. 

Brand acknowledges that the latter denial does not correspond 
with our ordinary way of thinking about such event sequences. As 
ordinarily understood temporally extended causal chains typically 
involve non-simultaneous, causally connected events. Brand 
recommends that these situations need reanalysis: ‘“‘Jack’s going 
down on the seasaw céuses Jill’s going up” suggests that there are 
two causally related events, though as we have seen, this involves 
many events and thrze causal processes’ (Brand p.150). The 
problem of incompatibility is hence resolved by denying the 
existence of causal chains of successive events as ordinarily under- 
stood. A revised noticn of a ‘causal chain’, which is not incom- 
patible with universal simultaneous causation, is then substituted 
for this abandoned (in principle) way of talking. 

Even if we are willing to accept the counter-intuitive rejection of 
the ordinary picture of causal chains, Brand’s theory faces a serious 
difficulty. Brand’s reanalysis of ‘causal chains’ does not provide 
a basis for distinguishing causal from non-causal chains involving 
successive events. This objection has two parts. First, without some 
account of the part-whole relation for events this distinction cannot 
be drawn. Second, even with some account of the part-whole 
relation, this distinction between causal and non-causal chains 
cannot be sustained on Brand’s view. 

Consider the follow-ng series of events: e, ——- e, — f, — f. 
Suppose that e, causes f;. €, and f; are simultaneous. €} occurs 
before e,, and f, occurs before f}. Does this series qualify as a ‘causal 
chain’ in Brand’s sense? That would seem to depend upon whether 
e; and e, are temporal parts of the same complex event, and 
similarly for fı and f,. Certainly if e; and e}, and f, and f, are not 
temporal parts of two complex events then this series is not 
a ‘causal chain’ in Brand’s sense. Without some such restriction any 
number of non-causal chains in which at least two of the events 
causally interact will qualify as causal chains. Some criterion of 
membership as a temporal part of a complex event is required to 
avoid this result. Brand, however, fails to provide such a criterion 
and goes so far as to say that ‘...it is not necessary to provide 
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a criterion for dividing events into spatiotemporal parts’ (Brand 
p. 145). , 

At this point, a proponent of Brand’s view might suggest that 
a criterion will be forthcoming and hence this objection need not 
concern us. Even if we grant this reply, however, the objection at 
hand can be deepened as follows: an intuitively plausible criterion 
for temporally dividing up events will not guarantee that Brand’s 
theory will adequately distinguish between causal and non-causal 
chains. 

Consider the following case: c is a complex ‘event made up of c; 
and c} cı occurs before cz, and c; and c, are not causally related. 
cı and c, share in common no causal antecedents. d causes c4, and 
Cy causes €e. On Brand’s analysis, it would seem to follow that there 
is a ‘causal chain’ from d to e since d causes c,, and c, causes e, and 
cı and c, are temporal parts of the same complex event. This result, 
however, is at odds with what we would normally say about such 
cases. A specific example will show that this implication does not 
hold. Suppose that c; is the event of John’s losing his paper money 
and c, is the subsequent event of John’s losing his coins. c; is caused 
by d, the event of John’s being robbed. c, 1s caused by some event 
independent of c; and d. John’s losing his coins (c3) causes Mary 
to be amused (e). On Brand’s analysis, we must say that there is 
a causal chain from John’s being robbed to Mary’s being amused. 
Clearly we would not, in this case, ordinarily posit a causal chain 
linking these two events. It is not the case that we allow in general 
inferences of the following sort: if d causes c, and c, is a temporal 
part of f, then if c, is a later temporal part of f and c, causes e, then 
there is a causal chain from d to e. 


HI 


Two lines of reply to the incompatibility objection have been 
considered. The first attempts to show that the incompatibility is 
merely apparent. As we have seen, this approach as developed by 
Dummett faces a dilemma of either temporal collapse or causal 
lacuna. The second admits the incompatibility of universal simul- 
taneous causation with temporally extended causal chains as 
ordinarily understood, but denies the existence of such chains, and 
provides an analogue for the relevant notion. The second approach, 
however, cannot adequately distinguish between causal and non- 
causal chains. 


Southern Methodist University, © DOUGLAS EHRING 1985 
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LOSING TRACK OF THE SCEPTIC 
By ANTHONY L. BRUECKNER 


N ‘On the Tracks of the Sceptic’? (ANALysis 44.3, June 1984, 

pp. 121-6), Jonathan Dancy criticizes Nozick’s anti-sceptical 
strategy, according to which I know that I am now in a library 
room even though I do not know that I am not a brain in a vat. This 
epistemic situation is made possible, says Nozick, by the fact that 
knowledge is not closed under known logical implication. Dancy’s 
main criticism of Nozick’s attack on closure rests upon a number of 
mistaken claims about an epistemic Universalizability Principle and 
its relation to closure. 

Dancy rightly points out that on Nozick’s (fairly standard) 
presentation of the sceptical argument, the sceptic requires both 
closure and the premise that I do not know that I am not a brain in 
a vat. Dancy also rightly maintains that the sceptic must offer some 
reason for accepting the latter premise. Dancy then claims that the 
premise is justifiable by a further sceptical argument — the ‘Argu- 
ment from Error’—which is founded on a Universalizability 
Principle (UP) for knowledge analogous to such a principle in 
ethics. UP is at one point stated as follows: ‘...if you want to 
claim that you know now, you must be able to point to some 
recognizable difference between this case and other similar cases in 
which you (now) agree that you did not know’ (p. 124). Truth, 
Dancy continues, does not count as a ‘recognizable property’. Here 
is how Dancy uses the principle in order to justify one of the 
sceptic’s premises: 


You do not know you are not a brain in a vat because there is no difference 
which you can point to between your present situation and the imaginably 
similar situation in which you are a brain in a vat. In the latter situation 
you don’t know that you are not a brain in a vat, trivially, and hence in 
the former you don’t either (p. 124). 


The first thing to note about UP is that it is false if there is 
a justification condition for knowledge which is independent of the 
truth condition. If so, then there will be a case where S justifiably 
believes the false proposition that P. Consider a case in which S has 
an exactly similar justification for his true belief that P. Setting 
aside Gettier worries (we could assume that a fourth condition 
for knowing is satisfied in each case), S knows that P in the second 
case even though he does not know that P in the first case. But UP 
has the consequence that S does not know in the second case 
since (1) he does not know in the first case, and (2) there is no 
‘recognizable difference’ between the two cases (S has exactly 
similar justification in each case).' 


! For further discussion of principles like UP, see my ‘Epistemic Universalizability 
Principles’, Philosophical Studies 46, November 1984, pp. 297-305. 
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The second thing to note about UP is that if closure fails in the 
cases in which Nozick claims failure, then UP is thereby refuted. 
This is important because Dancy maintains that even if Nozick is 
right and closure fails, apparently sinking the sceptical argument 
from closure, “there remains a different sceptical argument which 
establishes that we do not know that we are not brains in a vat’, 
viz. the Argument from Error founded on UP (p. 126). According 
to Dancy, this argument is ‘far more powerful’ than the argument 
from closure and is required in order to justify a premise of the 
latter argument (that I do not know that I am not a brain ina vat).” 
Thus Dancy continues: “But if there is such an argument [the ‘far 
more powerful’ Argument from Error], disproving ... [closure] 
cannot be a complete reply to the sceptic... The spectre of 
scepticism cannot be removed by disproving one principle of 
inference’ (p. 126). To see that Dancy is mistaken here, consider 
first that Nozick contends that I know that, e.g., I am now in 
a library room even though I do not know that I am not a brain 
in a vat, contrary to closure. Suppose Nozick is correct. Then UP 
is thereby refuted, since UP not only has the consequence that 
I do not know that I am not a brain in a vat (as Dancy points out), 
but also the consequence that I do not know that I am now in 
a library room. Just as I can point to no recognizable difference 
between my present situation and one in which I fail to know that 
I am not a brain in a vat in virtue of the fact that I am a brain in 
a vat, similarly I can point to no recognizable difference between 
my present situation and one in which I fail to know that I am 
in a library room in virtue of the fact that I am in a vat and not in 
a library room. UP, just like closure, has the consequence that my 
claim to know that P stands or falls with my claim to know that 
I am not a brain in a vat deceived into mistakenly believing that P. 

I conclude that even if one (implausibly) maintains that UP is 
a compelling principle which can generate scepticism, one should 
nevertheless recognize that it is not a principle which is independent 
of closure in the way Dancy claims. If closure fails, then so does UP. 


Yale University, © ANTHONY L. BRUECKNER 1985 
New Haven, Connecticut 06520, 
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? Even though Nozick’s externalist analysis of knowledge in terms of subjunctives 
explains why I do not know that I am not a brain in a vat (one of the subjunctive condi- 
tions is violated), Dancy claims that Nozick still needs to appeal to an argument from UP 
in order to provide ‘independent support’ for his view that I do not know that I am not 
a brain in a vat. But it is completely unclear why an externalist should be required to 
appeal to an internalist argument in order to justify a component of his epistemological 
position, which component is justified anyway on externalist grounds (violation of a sub- 
junctive condition). For Dancy’s discussion, see 125-6. 


DEREK PARFIT AND GRETA GARBO 
By GEOFFREY MADELL 


I chapter 11 of his Reasons and Persons (Clarendon Press, 1984) 
Derek Parfit develops what he regards as a central argument against 
the Non-Reductionist view of personal identity. This is the view 
that personal identity is strict, and not analysable in terms of 
physical and/or psychological continuity. On this view personal 
identity involves, in Parfit’s words, a ‘further fact’ in addition to 
any such continuity, even a ‘separately existing entity’, such as 
a Cartesian ego. Parfit’s Reductionist view, by contrast, is just that 
personal identity through time involves nothing more than such 
continuities, and of these psychological continuity and connected- 
ness is much the more important. On this view, what we call 
(however loosely) ‘personal identity’ is essentially a matter of 
degree. 

The crux of Parfit’s case against the Non-Reductionist view can 
be briefly stated: hard though it may be to believe in the Reduc- 
tionist position, there is just no evidence that personal identity 
involves anything other than physical and/or psychological con- 
tinuity, and plenty of evidence against such a supposition. I shall 
argue that this approach is wholly misguided. Not only has this 
approach resulted in Parfit’s failure to get to grips with the powerful 
logical case for a non-reductionist position (though Parfit does 
express the hope of bemg able to discuss the arguments of writers 
such as Swinburne ard myself elsewhere), but it also reveals 
a fundamental confusion, both about what evidence (if any) we 
might actually have in this area, and also about how any such 
(putative) evidence is to be interpreted. 

What is the evidence to which Parfit draws our attention? 
Curiously, instead of anything we would recognize as hard scientific 
evidence, Parfit offers us a speculation, concerning what he calls the 
Combined Spectrum. This spectrum embraces ‘all of the possible 
variations in the degrees of both physical and psychological 
connectedness’ (p. 236°. At the near end of the spectrum is the 
normal case in which a future person would be fully continuous 
with, say, Derek Parfit, as he is now, both physically and psycho- 
logically. At the far end of the spectrum is the case where scientists 
would destroy Parfit’s brain and body, and then create, out of new 
organic matter, a perfect replica of someone else, say, Greta Garbo. 
In between these two poles is a whole range of cases, in which 
a progressively greater physical-cum-psychological part of Derek 
Parfit is replaced by a progressively greater part of the Garbo 
replica. It is clear that zhere is a whole range of cases in the middle 
of this spectrum where there is no clear answer to the question, is 
this person Derek Parfit or Greta Garbo? A further point is that the 
spectrum, in combining both psychological and physical aspects, 
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blocks any hope of grounding the supposed all-or-nothing character 
of personal identity in, say, physical continuity; this is an escape- 
route which would have appeared open had the spectrum embraced 
psychological continuity only, and is a route which, as Parfit 
points out, Bernard Williams has attempted to take. 

Anyone who believes that personal identity is all-or-nothing must 
hold that somewhere in this spectrum there is a sharp borderline, on 
the one side of which we have Derek Parfit, and on the other Greta 
Garbo. But it is difficult to believe in the existence of such a border- 
line. How could the replacement of a few extra cells have such 
a dramatic outcome? However, were there to be some critical 
percentage of cells whose replacement, we discover, utterly destroys 
psychological continuity, we should then have an empirical 
demonstration of the strictness of personal identity. Parfit even 
allows that this would be evidence for the existence of something 
like a Cartesian ego (p. 237). But there is in fact no such evidence. 
There is, on the other hand, much evidence that the carrier of 
psychological continuity is the brain, and, consequently, ever 
reason to believe that psychological connectedness could hold to 
any degree. The possibility of such a Combined Spectrum thus 
provides, Parfit claims, a strong argument for the Reductionist view 
of personal identity. 

The Combined Spectrum argument fails. It fails, first, because it 
is Impossible to accept this speculation as presenting any sort of 
evidence at all. If, as Parfit believes, the issue between opposing 
views of the nature of personal identity is to be settled by consider- 
ing the evidence for each view, what possible contribution can 
a mere speculation make to this assessment? It is important to 
realize that the purpose of this speculation is not to reveal anything 
about the logic of personal identity, but to show us what persons 
in fact are. Persons, or so we are meant to conclude after consider- 
ing the Combined Spectrum, are composite, capable of being 
dismantled and re-assembled rather like tables and chairs. If any of 
this is impossible, the impossibility is “merely technical’; nothing in 
the operations envisaged is contrary to the laws of nature. 

How, one must ask, can Parfit know this? Parfit actually admits 
at one point that ‘tt seems likely that it would never be possible to 
divide the lower brain in a way which did not impair its functioning 
(p. 225), and this does seem to be an admission that the operations 
suggested in speculation might, after all, be contrary to the laws of 
nature. This moment apart, however, Parfit sees no problem. The 
Combined Spectrum case is just a rather dramatic way of setting 
out what we already know, or, at least, the implications of what we 
already know. That this is what Parfit thinks becomes clear on page 
228, where Parfit tells us that ‘since our psychological features 
depend on the states of our brains, these imagined cases are only 
technically impossible’. Persons, then, are such that it is in principle 
possible to take out a chunk from one person’s mind and replace 
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it by a chunk from someone else’s mind, and we know this because 
we know that the mental is dependent on the physical. 

How can Parfit have supposed that his claim can be supported in 
this way? No one would deny that ‘our psychological features 
depend on the states of our brains’; even the interactionist dualist 
and believer in libertarian free-will might well accept that in this 
world it is a necessary condition of any particular psychological 
state’s being realized that some particular brain state be also realized. 
But even if we take the claim about the dependence of the mental 
on the physical as the physical determinist takes it — that every 
mental state and event is fully determined by states of and events 
in our brains — it is still clear that this offers no support for Parfit’s 
view of psychological states as in principle extractable and replace- 
able by others from other persons. Even the physical determinist 
might well regard the suggestion that, say, Parfit’s interest in 
Buddhism could be taken out of Parfit’s mind and replaced by 
Greta Garbo’s Longing to be Alone as nothing but a fantasy. 

Suppose, however, we were to accept the claim that, just because 
our psychological features depend on the states of our brains, it 
follows that chunks from different minds could be somehow 
welded together. Even granted this, it is quite unclear that the 
outcome must be as Parfit supposes. Parfit takes it that 1f we could 
in this sort of way bring together some of the psychological features 
of Derek Parfit with some of Greta Garbo’s, we should then have 
a person who is neither Derek Parfit nor Greta Garbo; and as we 
move towards one or other end of the Combined Spectrum, so we 
find persons who are more Parfit than Garbo, and vice versa. This 
way of looking at things is meant to support an essentially imper- 
sonal view of experiences. 

But, not only is there nothing about Parfit’s speculation which 
compels us to construe it in this way, it is not even, to my mind, 
the most natural and obvious way of construing it. It seems more 
natural to suppose that were it possible to combine some of your 
mind with some of mine, what we would have is something like 
two minds in the one skin, a pretty startling case of multiple 
personality, perhaps. At any rate, we need solid argument to 
support the claim that, when some of my psychological features are 
combined with psychological features from someone else, these 
features cease to be mine. And if the outcome of the operations 
were to be as I am suggesting, it is fairly clear that this would not 
support Parfit’s reductionist view at all. If Parfit and Garbo remain 
distinct personalities in the one skin, then there is no person who, 
being a judicious mix of both, is identical with neither, and Parfit’s 
claim that personal identity through time is a matter of degree can 
receive no backing from this quarter. The fundamental point is 
that we haven’t the slightest reason to suppose that the Combined 
Spectrum case is empirically possible, or that, if it were possible, 
the outcome would be as Parfit supposes. In brief, the claim that 
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only the Reductionist view can accommodate the available data 
collapses if, as is the case, there is no such body of data. 

The second reason why the Combined Spectrum argument fails 
is that, even if everything were to happen according to Parfit’s 
plan, and what results from the operations in the middle of the 
Spectrum is a series of persons, each with a tolerably unified 
consciousness comprising some of Parfit’s and some of Garbo’s 
mental features, it still would not follow that we had any sort of 
argument for the Reductionist position. Parfit too readily supposes 
that, were he to lose some of his own psychological features and 
acquire some of Garbo’s, the resulting person would be some sort 
of mixture of Parfit and Garbo. But, far from this being the only 
possible way of construing this sort of change, such an interpretation 
Is in fact highly problematic, and actually presents a particular 
problem for Parfit. The reason why the interpretation is problematic 
is this: while I can easily imagine losing some particular psycho- 
logical characteristic and at the same time acquiring, say, an interest 
in Buddhism and a longing to be alone, it seems obvious that what 
I am imagining is myself, albeit changed in these rather interesting 
ways, rather than a new person comprising bits of Madell, Parfit 
and Garbo. Even more clearly, if I suppose that I might now have 
been different in this sort of way, it is my consciousness I imagine 
to be now different in these respects, not that of some composite 
person. From the first person viewpoint, the latter isn’t a conceiv- 
able possibility at all; I cannot make sense of the suggestion that 
there is a possible world in which there is a present state of con- 
sciousness which is only partly mine. There are complexities here 
which I cannot discuss in a short paper, but it is clear that there is 
a crucial first-person dimension to this issue, and that Parfit’s failure 
to discuss it is an instance of the general disregard of the first- 
person perspective which, in The Identity of the Self (Edinburgh 
University Press, 1981), I argued was at the root of so much that 
is unsatisfactory about contemporary discussions of personal 
identity. 

One might reply that the crucial factor is not just the change 
in psychological make-up but the fact that this change is brought 
about by some sort of physical transplant — the taking of cells 
from replicas of Parfit and Garbo respectively and their insertion 
into my brain. Such a reply, in insisting on the importance of the 
particular physical cause of the psychological change, would run 
clean counter to Parfit’s own repeated claim that the particular 
cause of psychological continuity is quite irrelevant; all that matters 
is that the cause is reliable. It is difficult to see why this claim about 
causality should be dropped when the issue is psychological change 
as opposed to continuity. But even if such a move were thought 
acceptable, the problem of reconciling this reductionist conclusion 
with our first-person intuitions would remain. Nothing about the 
Combined Spectrum case shows us how to deal with such intuitions, 
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and certainly nothing about it gives us any ground for disregarding 
them. 

The Reductionist view, Parfit acknowledges, is ‘hard to believe’. 
In particular, it is desperately hard to reconcile the reductionist 
belief that the essence cf personal identity through time is psycho- 
logical continuity and connectedness with our ordinary attitude to 
pain. How, Parfit asks (3. 230), could a loss of memory and a total 
change of character occurring while one is in agony mean that one 
ceased to exist half-way through the agony? Yet, strong though 
this consideration is, the Combined Spectrum argument compels us 
to reject it, so Parfit argues, for it shows that all the evidence 
supports the Reductiorist position. I think it is clear that Parfit 
regards the Combined Spectrum argument as overriding not only 
this but every consideration that might be brought in support 
of a non-reductionist >osition. The truth, however, is that the 
Combined Spectrum case is just a speculation, and there is not 
the slightest ground for supposing that it describes an empirical 
possibility. Moreover, even if there were the sort of data that Parfit 
envisages, far from this justifying a rejection of all non-reductionist 
considerations, it is in fact Just those considerations which make it 
extraordinarily difficult to interpret the data as Parfit would like. 
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THE UMPIRE’S DILEMMA 
By COLIN RADFORD 


HE laws of cricket (30-9) state that a batsman may be out in 

any one of the following ways: bowled, timed out, caught, 
handled the ball, hit the ball twice, hit wicket, lbw (leg before 
wicket), obstructing the field, run out, and stumped. There is also 
a time-honoured and very powerful convention, and a rather 
specific law (27.4) which seems to imply, that in giving a batsman 
out the umpire must be in no doubt that the batsman is out; any 
doubt in his mind must benefit the batsman rather than the fielding 
side. (The laws require -n effect that the umpire be certain that the 
batsman is out {and how). They do not further specify that this 
certainty be justified, or that the umpire should believe it to be 
justified, as some ‘anzlyses’ of knowledge specify. But this is, 
presumably, because suzh a requirement would be otiose — it goes 
without saying that the zood, i.e. informed, able, conscientious, and 
unbiased umpire’s certainty is justified.) 
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Now envisage the following situation: the bowler delivers a ball 
which strikes the batsman on his pads and then carries through to 
the wicket-keeper, who catches it. Bowler and wicket-keeper 
appeal ‘How’s that?’ The difficulty for the umpire is that he is not 
sure whether the ball made contact with the batsman’s bat before 
striking his pads. If it did, the batsman is out caught; if it did not, 
he is in this case out lbw. So it seems clear that he is out one way 
or other, the only difficulty is which. But since the umpire is 
uncertain that the ball struck the batsman’s pads before striking his 
bat (if it struck it at all), he cannot give him out lbw. And since by 
the same token he 1s uncertain that it did strike the batsman’s bat, 
he cannot give him out caught either. What then should the umpire 
do? 

If he is a robust realist, he may well say, ‘The batsman zs out one 
way or the other, lbw or caught, and it doesn’t really matter which’. 
But there is no way of being out ‘bw or caught’, a batsman has to 
be out one way or another. To get over this difficulty the realistic 
umpire may ask the batsman if the ball struck his bat and, if it did, 
whether it did so before striking his pads. But the batsman may not 
know or, as he is entitled to do, he may refuse to answer. 

This difficulty may lead one to sympathize with the umpire who 
is legalistic in attitude, or even a philosophical intuitionist. He may 
say that since he cannot give the batsman out either lbw or caught, 
and since he cannot give him out disjunctively, i.e., lbw—or— 
caught, he cannot and should not give him out. Yet this seems 
most unfair to the fielding side because, surely, the batsman was 
out lbw or caught, even though the umpire cannot say which. (To 
give him not out is to give him the benefit of the doubt twice. This 
would appear to be an error of generosity parallel but opposite to 
that of putting someone in double jeopardy.) What then should the 
umpire decide? Should the rules of cricket be amended? 

A further question is this: we have a very clear distinction in 
our minds when we say that the batsman is out lbw or caught, 
but he cannot be out ‘Ilbw—or—caught’, i.e., he must be out one 
way — or the other! What is clear in our minds seems to issue 
in something that avoids contradiction only by the dubious — 
because ad hoc —use of hyphens and ‘scare’ quotes. We can 
avoid this difficulty by saying that what is to be written in the 
score book is ‘lbw’ or ‘caught’, not ‘lbw or caught’. But this point 
now made clear, the second umpire’s decision rests on another 
distinction, viz. between the umpire’s knowing that the batsman is 
out lbw or caught and his knowing that he is out lbw or that he 
is out caught. That is to say in symbolic notation, the legalistic 
or intuitionist umpire claims that from Uk(p v q) it does not follow 
that Ukp v Uka. 

Yet this claim contradicts the claim usually attributed to the 
intuitionist, viz., that if one knows that p or q then one does know 
that p or one knows that q. That is, unless one can construct 
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a proof of p or of q one does not know that p or q and it is not 
true that p or q. 

What this means is that if the second umpire zs an intuitionist 
rather than a mere legalist, he will not merely refuse to give the 
batsman out but will deny that the batsman was in fact out one 
way or the other. But surely this is counter-mtuitive and more 
legalistic than the legalist’s position, which would be that he cannot 
say which way the batsman was out and so cannot give him out. 
Intuitionism would deny the existence of a problem. | 

Does this then leave the legalistic umpire’s decision as the correct 
one? And what light, 1f any, does this case throw on the nature and 
merits of intuitionism, or cricket? 


University of Kent, © CoLIN RADFORD 1985 
Keynes College, 
Canterbury, Kent CT2 7NP 


REASONS, DILEMMAS AND THE LOGIC OF ‘OUGHT’ 
By CASEY SWANK 


Ce dilemmas arise? Most anyone you ask will tell you that he 
has faced quite a few of them. Still, arguments designed to show 
that dilemmas cannot arise have been advanced — and two of these 
are prima facie sound. (Terrance C. McConnell discusses variants of 
both of these, in his ‘Moral Dilemmas And Consistency In Ethics’, 
Canadian Journal of Philosophy vol.8 no. 2 (June 1978), pp. 
269-87. The first argument is better known,and is further discussed 
in E. J. Lemmon’s ‘Moral Dilemmas’, The Philosophical Review 
vol. 71 (April 1962), pp. 139-58, and B. A. O. Williams’ ‘Ethical 
Consistency (I), Proceedings Of The Aristotelian Society supp. 
vol. 39 (10 July 1965), pp. 103~24.) I mean to show that neither 
of these arguments is in fact sound. 
The arguments in question both begin with the observation that: 


(1) I do not face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B unless: 


(i) I can do A, 
(ii) I can do B, 
(ii) I cannot do A-and-B, 
(iv) I ought to do A, and 
(v) I ought to do B. 


The first argument then proceeds as follows: 
(2) Given (iv) and (v), it follows that: 
(vi) I ought to do A-and-B. 
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(3) Given (vi), though, it follows that: 
(vii) I can do A-and-B. 


Evidently, then, I do not face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B unless, 
per impossibile, I both can and cannot do A-and-B, i.e. unless 
conditions (iii) and (vii) jointly obtain. We must therefore conclude 
that dilemmas cannot arise after all. 

Letting ‘DXY’ stand for ‘I face a dilemma vis-a-vis X and Y’, ‘OX’ 
stand for ‘I ought to do X’, and ‘CX’ stand for ‘I can do X’, this 
first argument may be stated as follows: 


1) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (OA & OB)) 
2) (OA & OB) > O(A & B) 

(3) O(A & B) DC(A & B) 

(4) ~DAB 


This argument looks sound. But is it really? I mean to show that it 
is not. First things first, though: let us have a look at that second 
argument. 

Beginning, as the first argument did, with the observation that: 


(1) Ido not face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B unless: 
(i) I can do A, 
(ii) I can do B, 
(ïi) I cannot do A-and-B, 
(iv) I ought to do A, and 
(v) I ought to do B, 
the second argument then proceeds as follows: 
(5) Given (ii), (i) and (iv), it follows that: 
(viii) I ought not to do B. 
(6) Given (viii), though, it follows that: 
(ix) It is not the case that I ought to do B. 


Evidently, then, I do not face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B unless, 
per impossibile, it both is and is not the case that I ought to do 
B, i.e. unless conditions (v) and (ix) jointly obtain. And so we 
must (again) conclude that dilemmas cannot arise after all. 

Sticking with the notation adopted above, this second argument 
may be stated as follows: 





1) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (OA & OB)) 
5) ((CB & vela & B)) & OA) D O~B 
(6) O~BD~O 
(4) ~DAB 


This argument is at least as compelling as the first one. But is either 
truly sound? We have to ask: what, specifically, is meant here by 
‘I ought to do X’? 
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When I say that I ouzht to do something, I sometimes just mean 
that the reasons for me to do it are weighty. What I usually mean, 
though, is that the reasons for me to do it outweigh those for me 
not to do it. ‘I ought to do X’ may thus be defined in either of two 
ways: 


(a) ‘I ought to do X’=df ‘The reasons for me to do X are 
weighty’ 

(b) ‘I ought to do X’=df ‘The reasons for me to do X out- 
weigh those for me not to do X’ 


Letting ‘RX’ stand for “the reasons for me to do X’, ‘XW’ stand for 
‘X are weighty’, and “X > Y’ stand for ‘X outweigh Y’, (a) and (b) 
may be stated as follows: 


(a) ‘OX? = df ‘RXW’ 
(b) ‘OX’ = df ‘RX>R~X’ 


(Distinctions roughly resembling that between (a) and (b) have 
been drawn by: Philippa Foot, in ‘Moral Realism And Moral 
Dilemma’, The Journal Of Philosophy vol. 80 no. 7 (July 1983), 
pp. 379-98; Roger Trigz, in ‘Moral Conflict’, Mind vol. 80 no. 317 
(January 1971), pp. 41-55; and Bas C. Van Fraassen, in ‘Values 
And The Heart’s Command’, The Journal Of Philosophy vol. 70 
no. 1 (January 1973), pp. 5-19.) The question is: do the proponents 
of the arguments in question intend (a) or do they intend (b)? Let 
us consider both possibilities. 
Given (a), the first argument goes like this: 


la) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (RAW & RBW)) 
2a) (RAW & RBW) D R(A & B) W 
3a) R(A & B) W D C(A & B) 

: a) ~DAB 


and the second one goes like this: 


la) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (RAW & RBW)) 
5a) ((CB & ~C(A & B)) & RAW) D R~BW 
(6a) R~BW D ~RBW 

~ (4) ~DAB 


Is either of these arguments sound? 

Imagine: I have beer. given the day off, and I may spend it with 
whomever I like — my family, my friends or both. My family and 
I stand to gain a lot from a day spent together, and so do my 
friends and I: the reascns for me to spend the day with my family 
(RA) are weighty, and so are those for me to spend it with my 
friends (RB). Were (2a) true, then, it would follow that the reasons 
for me to spend the dav with my family and my friends (R(A & B)) 
are also weighty. In fact, though, they are not: each of the parties 
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involved would find such a day ill-spent. Evidently, then, (2a) is 
false. If follows that, given (a), the first argument is unsound. So 
what about the second one? 

Imagine: The doctor has advised that I take the day off, so as to 
get some much-needed rest: the reasons for me to take the day off 
(R~B) are weighty. Were (6a) true, then, it would follow that the 
reasons for me not to take the day off (RB) are not weighty. In 
fact, though, they are weighty: were I to take the day off, my 
week’s earnings would be insufficient to accommodate my family’s 
needs. Evidently, then, (6a) is false. It follows that, given (a), the 
second argument is also unsound. 

Given (a), neither of the arguments in question is sound. I doubt, 
however, whether the proponents of these arguments intend (a). To 
begin with, (2a) and (6a) are both so obviously false that no one 
seriously intent on proving anything would employ either of them 
to that end. Moreover, as I*have observed already, it is only 
atypically that I intend (a), in saying that I ought to do something: 
I usually intend (b). Finally, the proponents of these arguments use 
‘I ought to do X’ where they intend ‘I ought, all things considered, 
to do X’ — and the sense of this latter phrase is not so well captured 
by (a) as it is by (b). (On this, see Richard Fumerton’s ‘Reasons 
And Value Judgments’, The Journal Of Value Inquiry vol. 13 no. 4 
(Winter 1979), pp. 259-73.) So let us see what happens to the 
arguments when (b) is plugged in. 

Given (b), the first argument goes like this: 


(1b) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (RA>R~A& 
RB>R~B 


(2b) (RA > R~A & RB > R~B) D R(A & B) > R~(A & B) 
| 30) R(A & B) > R~(A & B) D C(A & B) 


and the second one goes like this: 


(1b) DAB D (((CA & CB) & ~C(A & B)) & (RA>R~A& 
RB > R~B)) 
5b) ((CB & a & B)) & RA > R~A) D R~B > RB 
6b) R~B>RBD~RB>R~B 
(4) ~DAB 


Neither of these arguments is so patently fallacious now as it was 
before. But is either yet sound? 

We should be anxious, first, to examine (2b) and (6b) — as their 
(a)-counterparts each proved erroneous. (2b) looks true to me: 
unable to see anything wrong with it, I shall approve it without 
further ado. As for (6b), he who would question it will find himself 
having to explain how it is that the reasons for me to do something 
can outweigh themselves (since (R ~ B > RB & RB >R~B) > RB 
> RB)! It begins to appear as though these arguments may be sound 
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“aby all. But what about the remaining premises — (3b), (5b) and 
1b)? 

According to (3b), the reasons for me to do A-and-B do not 
outweigh those for me not to do A-and-B unless I can do A-and-B. 
Is this indeed true? I think so. Here is why. A reason for me to do 
something recommends that I do that thing. But a recommendation 
that I do something cannot be efficacious — cannot carry any 
weight — unless I can, but need not, do the thing in question. It 
follows. that: 


(p) The reasons for me to do X do not have any weight unless 
I can, but need not, do X. 


Letting ‘X > 0’ stand for ‘X have some weight’, (p) may be stated as 
follows: 


(p) (X)(RX> 0D (CX & C~X)) 


Given (p), though, it follows that (3b) is true — for the reasons for 
me to do A-and-B cannot outweigh those for me not to do A-and-B 
unless the former have some weight, in which case, (p) informs us, 
I can do A-and-B. (N.B. (p) also gives us (3a).) And so the proponent 
of the first argument advances to third base. Let us next see whether 
his teammate may join him there, i.e. let us have a look at (5b). 

Imagine that I can do B only by not doing A, and that the 
reasons for me to do A outweigh those for me not to do A. Does it 
follow, as it would were (5b) true, that the reasons for me not to 
do B outweigh those for me to do B? I think so. Here is why. If the 
only way that I can do something is by not doing something else, 
any reason for me to do the latter thing is — in effect — a reason for 
me not to do the former. It follows that: 


(q) If I can do Y only by not doing X, then the reasons for me 
not to do Y include, and so are at least as weighty as, those 
for me to do X. 


Letting ‘X > Y’ stand for ‘X are at least as weighty as Y’, (q) may 
be stated as follows: 


(a) (X)(Y)((CY & ~C(X & Y)) DR~Y > RX) 


Given both (p) and (qì, though, it follows that (5b) is true. (N.B. 
(q) also gives us (5a) — and without the aid of (p).) 

Evidently, then, (2b), (3b), (5b) and (6b) are each true. (And so 
it appears all the more likely that the proponents of the arguments 
in question intend (b).) So each of the arguments in question is 
sound, given (b), if and only if (1b) is true. Is it, though? I mean to 
show that it is not. 

According to (lb), I do not face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and 
B unless, among other things: 


Gi) I can do B, 
(iii) I cannot do A-and-B, and 
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(x) The reasons for me to do B outweigh those for me not to 
do B. 


Given (ii) and (iii), (q) informs us that: 


(xi) The reasons for me not to do B are at least as weighty as 
those for me to do A. 


Given (x) and (xi), though, it follows that: 
(xii) The reasons for me to do B outweigh those for me to do A. 


So (1b) tells us that (xii) is among the conditions that must obtain 

for me to be faced with a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B. But is it really? 
I offer for your appraisal the following alternative account of 

what would be the case were I ever to land myself in a dilemma: 


(D) I face a dilemma vis-a-vis A and B if and only if: 


(i) I can do A, 
(i) I can do B, 
(iii) I cannot do A-and-B, 
(xiii) The reasons for me to do A are weighty, 
(xiv) The reasons for me to do A are neither weightier 
than nor outweighed by those for me to do B, and 
(xv) If I can do X only by not doing A and not doing B, 
then the reasons for me to do X are outweighed by 
those for me to do A. 


(N.B. (D) gives us (la). And so we may well suspect that the pro- 
ponents of the arguments in question have unwittingly exploited 
the ambiguity of ‘I ought to do X’.) Given (D) — and I have yet to 
hear of a counterexample to it — (1b) says that the conditions 
enumerated in (D) cannot jointly obtain unless (xii) does, too. 
Imagine, then, that I can, but need not, do A, and that the reasons 
for me to do A are weighty, but neither weightier than nor out- 
weighed by those for me not to do A. Does it follow, as we now 
see that it would were (1b) true, that the reasons for me to do 
A actually are outweighed by those for me not to do A? Try as 
I might, I cannot see how. (Can you?) I have therefore to conclude 
that (1b) is false, and hence that, given (b), neither of the arguments 
in question is sound. 

In reply to all of this, the proponent of one of the arguments in 
question may simply insist that he intends neither (a) nor (b). So 
what does he intend? What is wanted (for his purposes) is some 
definition of ‘I ought to do X’ that at once gives us (1), (2) and 
(3) —or (1), (5) and (6). Is there such a definition? I seriously 
doubt it. If there is, though, I am anxious to hear of it.' 


University of North Carolina, © Casey SWANK 1985 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514, U.S.A. 


? For their help with this paper, I wish to thank my wife Mary, William Lycan, and 
(especially) Laurence Thomas — none of whom accepts any of the falsehoods I have 
advanced. 


A TRANSPARENT CASE FOR SUBJECTIVISM? 
By C. L. HARDIN 


ie The Subjective View (Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1983, 
pp. 35-7), Colin Mctsinn maintains that ‘the impossibility of 
transparent ite ...1s just that nothing could look transparent and 
white’. He goes on to maintain that something’s looking white 
cannot be explicated in objectivist terms, i.e. terms which refer only 
to the properties and szates of physical objects. He argues for his 
account by rejecting an alternative, objectivist analysis, which he 
expresses in this way: ‘For a surface to be transparent is for it to 
let through the incident light, whereas for it to be white is for it to 
reflect all of the light; so transparent white is impossible because 
a surface cannot simultaneously interact in both these ways with 
the light incident upon it.’ 
Here is McGinn’s argument against this plausible analysis: 


But now consider the case of a Martian whose visual apparatus is so 
constructed that he has an experience as of something white when light 
from what we call the green part of the spectrum enters his eye. Given 
the relativity of ascriptions of colour, it seems that we must allow that 
such surfaces are white for Martians, i.e. they speak truly when they 
ascribe whiteness to these (green for us) surfaces. But then, according to 
the physical explanation just suggested, the Martian ought to be able to 
envisage the possibility of a transparent white surface; it ought to be just 
as conceivable to him as a transparent green surface is to us. But of course 
this just contradicts the acknowledged necessity of the non-existence of 
transparent white surfaces. I think that this shows that the possibility of 
transparent white cannct be explained in this objective way. 


We shall see that the objectivist analysis with which McGinn has 
presented us is indeec deficient. But, I shall argue, this short- 
coming may be remedied entirely within the objectivist framework, 
although it will require more than an appeal to the physical facts 
alone. When this is done, it will also be clear that McGinn’s Martian 
example is without fcrce against objectivism, and that it will 
certainly not support the moral which he draws from it: 


As Wittgenstein says, though there are certain connections between the 
laws of appearance anc physical laws, the former cannot be explained or 
analysed in terms of tke latter. The proper explanation is that in coming 
to be a conscious perceiver you come to conform to a rich system of 
phenomenological laws governing how things can seem, these laws arising 
from the very nature of perceptual experience. 


The puzzle about the non-existence of transparent white may 
easily be transposed into a puzzle about mirrors: there can be 
green mirrors, red mirrors and even gray mirrors. Why are there no 
white mirrors? Since white objects are objects which reflect a large 
percentage of the incicent light nonselectively, why isn’t a highly 
reflective nonselective mirror a white mirror? 
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Think about objects we do call white, such as a snowball or 
an ermine coat. Unlike the mirror, they do not reflect the light 
coherently and evenly, so as to permit the formation of images. 
Their irregular surfaces diffuse the light so that the rays are 
scattered randomly rather than being reflected in an orderly way. 
Smooth and polish the surface of a white object and its whiteness 
disappears as the surface comes to be capable of reflecting an 
image. On the other hand, perform the same operations on a suitable 
green object, and you can make the surface murrorlike without 
a reciprocal disappearance of greenness. What is true of green is true 
as well of the other chromatic colours — red, blue and yellow. It is 
also true of gray: a mirror can be gray, but never white. 

Diffusely reflecting gray things, on the other hand, belong in the 
same colour family as black and white. Together they comprise the 
hueless, or achromatic, colours. For diffusely reflecting surfaces, 
white and black are at opposite ends of a single achromatic series, 
the members of which differ only in reflectance and, consequently, 
lightness. In such a series white is the upper lightness limit of gray. 
By contrast, the upper lightness limit of a series of gray mirrors is 
not, we usually say, a white but a clear mirror. Similarly, the 
upper lightness limit of a sequence of transparent grays is a clear 
transparency, while the upper limit of a sequence of diffusely 
transmitting (translucent) grays is white. 

In the case of the achromatic colours, then, we most often 
choose to call the upperlightness limit ‘white’ for light diffusers and 
‘clear’ for non-diffusers. It is important to see that we can also 
choose not to distinguish the two cases. Indeed, we do use ‘white’ 
to refer to some clear substances — white wine, for example. 
One of the O.E.D. entries for the adjective ‘white’ is: ‘colourless or 
uncoloured, as glass or other transparent substances’. However, 
‘white’ is paradigmatically used to refer to light diffusing substances; 
the first O.E.D. ‘white’ entry is: ‘of the colour of snow or milk’. 

Obviously the relevant difference between a nonselective plane 
mirror and a snowball is an appearance difference, but it is not one 
which is subjective in any deep sense. It is, rather, directly related 
to the optical characteristics of surfaces. A near-perfect plane 
mirror carries no visible marks of its character, for it alters only the 
direction of the light incident upon it. It is thus uncoloured, just as 
a loudspeaker is said to be uncoloured if it does not noticeably add 
to or subtract from the structure of its input. A very good mirror 
is the best bearer of visual illusion because of its perfect visual 
self-effacement, its lack of any colour peculiar to itself. A spectrally 
selective mirror has a character of its own because it perceptibly 
removes something from the incident light; it darkens some 
reflected colours more than others. A spectrally nonselective mirror 
darkens all reflected colours equally. If the darkening is noticeable, 
the mirror is gray. But if it reflects the same proportion of the light 
that would be reflected by a diffuse reflector which we would call 
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‘white’, its light loss is no longer noticeable and, in consequence, its 
surface qualities are no longer noticeable either. And then we call it 
‘clear’. 

White is thus unique among the colours of the surfaces of objects 
in that it alone involves another surface property, diffuse reflect- 
ance. So McGinn is correct insofar as he claims that high unselective 
reflectance is not the whole story. But we are now able to see why 
his fantasy about the Martian is fundamentally misguided. For that 
story requires a change of appearance like a change of apparent hue, 
except that the achrometic colours are slotted in among the hues.’ 
Now they must be slotted in as a family as if they were of a single 
hue, since they vary among themselves only in lightness, just as 
all the pure greens vary among themselves in lightness. We are only 
entitled to say that the Martian sees achromatically where we see 
greenly. Now let him see the lightest gray where we see the lightest 
green, and let the object be transparent. Will what he sees then be 
a white transparency? The transparency at which he is looking, the 
one which we see as green, will be spectrally selective, and will 
necessarily darken some colour (for example the one we call ‘red’) 
which is seen through it. This is a physical fact about the trans- 
parency, one which will not vary with the psychological constitution 
of the observer. So what the Martian will see is an achromatic 
transparency which for some set of wavelengths transmits signifi- 
cantly less light than is available from the original scene. But this 
means that if he sees the transparency as coloured, he will see it as 
variably gray, and the conceivability of gray transparencies is not at 
issue. 

Finally, consider what happens to his perception of things which- 
we regard as achromatic. He will see them as colour K — but only as 
long as they diffuse or absorb a noticeable amount of light. Let 
such an object reflect oz transmit all of the light without diffusing 
it, and that object will have no perceivable surface character of its 
own. He will regard it not as K, but as clear. He may then have 
a problem about the non-existence of transparent K which is 
precisely coextensive with our problem about transparent white, 
and for just the same reasons. Colour sensations have simply 
dropped out of the equation, and with them any need to appeal to 
‘a rich system of phenomenological laws’.? 


Syracuse University, © C. L. HARDIN 1985 
541 Hall of Languages, 
Syracuse, New York 13210, U.S.A. 


! It is right at this point thatMcGinn’s tale becomes incoherent, because the achromatic 
and chromatic families are structurally different and thus cannot be transformed into one 
another. But I shall not argue this point further here. 

? I am indebted to Jonathan Westphal’s article ‘White’, which I saw in manuscript, and 
to Jonathan Bennett’s expository suggestions. 


VERIDICALITY: MORE ON SEARLE 
By ALAN MILLAR 


TER) is good reason to distinguish between visual perception 
(seeing) and visual experience. The distinction is exhibited by 
the following logical relationships. 


(1) Tom has a visual perception of (sees) a car before him now 
entails both 
(2) Tom has a visual experience of a car before him now 


and 
(3) There is a car before Tom now. 


(2) on the other hand entails neither (1) nor (3). (2) merely states 
that Tom is having a visual experience with a certain content 
specified by the phrase ‘of a car before him now’. In his book 
Intentionality (Cambridge, 1983), John Searle has argued that the 
content of visual experiences can be more explicitly specified by 
means of propositional clauses. As a first step in this direction he 
would have us replace (2) by 


(2') Tom has a visual experience that (there is a car before him 
1 
now). 


This view has obvious advantages. It serves to highlight important 
analogies between visual experiences and other intentional states 
such as beliefs. To know the content of a belief is to know what 
would have to be the case if it were true. Similarly, to know the 
content of a visual experience is to know what would have to be 
the case if it were veridica]l. The specification of the content of an 
intentional state is a specification of what Searle calls its satisfac- 
tion conditions: those states of affairs which, were they to obtain, 
would satisfy the state. What satisfies a belief makes it true. What 
satisfies a visual experience makes it veridical. 

A controversial feature of Searle’s theory of intentionality is the 
claim that visual experience is causally self-referential (op. cit., 
pp. 48 ff.). In terms of our example, what this means is that (2’ j 
must be replaced by 


(2") Tom has a visual experience that (there is a car before him 
now and that there is a car before him now is causing his 
present visual experience). 


The idea is that for Tom’s experience to be veridical things must be 
as they visually seem to him to be and their seeming to him to be 


1 Searle puts the first bracket before the ‘that’. By placing it after the ‘that’ we can 
make it clear in examples such as (2”) that the second ‘that’ comes within the scope of the 
first. 
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that way must depend causally on their being that way. I think 
Searle is wrong in this and will say why below. First I shall consider 
a recent criticism of Searle by Gregory McCulloch (ANALYSIS 44.4, 


October 1984, pp. 203-5). 
McCulloch focuses on a claim which has the form of 


(4) Tom visually perceives that there is a car before him now. 


He, like Searle (Searle, op. cit., p. 61, but cf. p. 42), takes (4) to be 
equivalent to (1). I tkink this can reasonably be doubted but 
nothing that I have to say turns on the matter. McCulloch then 
suggests that Searle conf_ates two questions: 


(i) what are the satisfaction conditions determined by the 
content-specify-ng clause in (4) viz. ‘there is a car before 
him now’? 

(ii) is (4) true? 


If (4) is true Tom must have a visual experience of a car which 
is caused. by there being a car before him now. McCulloch’s 
point, I take it, is that, nevertheless, Tom could have just such an 
experience even if it were not thus caused. However, it is not 
immediately obvious why McCulloch thinks that this point con- 
stitutes an objection to Searle. Suppose that (4) is in fact true. 
According to Searle, Tom in that case has a visual experience of the 
type described by (2”). But he is at pains to rebut the suggestion 
that one can have an experience with such a content only if it is 
caused by there being a car before one. (Searle op. cit., pp. 130 ff.) 
His view is rather that that zf such an experience were verdical 
(satisfied) then it would have to be caused by there being a car 
before the person who has it. McCulloch in fact misunderstands 
Searle’s view for he claims (McCulloch op. cit., p. 203) that Searle 
‘identifies the satisfaction conditions of the content of a visual 
experience with those conditions that ensure that a veridical 
experience is had’ (my emphasis). On the most natural reading 
of the phrase italicized, the view ascribed to Searle is that the 
satisfaction conditions which exhibit the content of an experience 
are those conditions which make the experience veridical, i.e. 
actual states of affairs. Further evidence that this is the intended 
reading is provided by McCulloch’s later claim (op. cit., p. 204) 
that ‘[s]atisfaction conditions are states of affairs in “an indepen- 
dently existing reality” *. Now Searle acknowledges that the expres- 
sion ‘satisfaction conditions’ can be used to refer to facts (actual 
states of affairs) which satisfy intentional states (Searle op. cit., 
p. 13). In this sense the satisfaction condition of a (veridical) visual 
experience would be a fact which makes it veridical. But that is not 
the sense which is relevant to the claim that we know the content 
of an experience when we know its satisfaction conditions. Searle 
does not hold the view ascribed to him nor does he conflate (i) 
and (11). 
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Let us then take a fresh look at the causal self-referentiality 
thesis. On the face of it there is no more reason to build a causal 
ingredient into the contents of visual experiences than there is to 
build such an ingredient into the contents of beliefs. Suppose that 
the causal theory of knowledge is true. In that case A knows that 
p only if A believes that p and his believing that p depends causally 
on its being the case that p. It does not follow from this that A’s 
belief that p is true only if it depends causally on its being the case 
that p. All that is required for the belief to be true is that it be the 
case that p. Suppose now that the causal theory of perception is 
true. In that case A perceives a ¢ before him only if he has a visual 
experience of a ¢ before him, and that experience depends causally 
on there being a ¢ before him. Again it does not follow (even if it 
were true) that A’s experience is vertdical only if it depends causally 
on there being a @ before him. The causal theory of perception does 
not by itself provide a reason to build a causal ingredient into the 
contents of visual experiences and the analogy between visual 
experiences and beliefs makes it plausible to hold the contrary 
view that all that is required for A’s visual experience of a @ to be 
veridical is that there be a ¢ before him. 

However, it is not difficult to see what leads Searle towards the 
causal self-referentiality thesis. In terms of our example it is the 
tacit assumption. that Tom’s visual experience is veridical only if 
Tom perceives a car before him. Indeed I am inclined to think 
that Searle simply equates having a veridical visual experience of 
a @ before one with visually perceiving a ¢ before one. Granted the 
causal theory of perception, it follows that for Tom’s experience 
to be veridical, it must causally depend upon there being a car 
before him. But then since the content of a visual experience is just 
what would have to be the case if it were veridical, the argument 
concludes that the content of Tom’s experience must include the 
causal ingredient indicated in (2”). This is not to say that the 
experience would not have the content it does have unless it (the 
experience) depended causally on there being a car before Tom, 
only that the content requires that such a causal relation obtain if 
the experience is veridical. 

The problem with this line of reasoning lies in the initial move, 
that is, with the tacit assumption that Tom’s visual experience is 
veridical only if he perceives a car before him. My claim to the 
contrary is that an experience of a @ before one can be veridical 
even if the subject does not perceive a ¢ before him. To make good 
this claim, an example is required in which (a) a person has a visual 
experience of a ¢ before him, (b) there is a ọ before him and (c) the 
person’s experience is not causally dependent on there being 
a @ before him. It must also be shown that (a) and (b) add up to the 
fact that the experience is veridical in an intelligible and interesting 
sense of that term. 
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The examples which naturally suggest themselves involve laser 
photographs, mirrors or tamperings with the brain. I shall opt for 
mirrors. Suppose that when Tom has his experience of a car before 
him, he is actually looking through a doorway at a mirror whose 
edges he cannot see. Tom is unaware of the presence of the mirror 
and takes himself to be Derceiving a car before him, for the mirror 
is so angled that it reflects light from a scene involving a car of 
a certain type against a certain background. Suppose now that 
behind the mirror in front of Tom there is another scene involving 
a car. This scene is in appearance the mirror image of the first but 
in all other respects is like the first. The arrangement results in 
Tom’s having a visual experience which is qualitatively identical to 
that which he would have were he to perceive the scene which is 
behind the mirror. Of course he does not perceive the scene behind 
the mirror for the requisite causal relation does not obtain. None- 
theless it visually seems to Tom that there is a car before him of 
a certain type against a certain background and at a certain distance, 
and there is. So conditions (a) to (c) hold. Moreover there is 
a coherent and interesting notion of veridicality in accordance with 
which Tom’s experience is veridical. On this notion of veridicality, 
an experience of a ¢ before one is veridical if there is.a ¢@ before 
one. What makes it interesting is that it meshes with a notion of 
content which reflects how things visually seem. That surely is 
precisely what we want the notion of veridicality to do. 

Some people initially find it odd to think of Tom’s experience as 
being veridical in the circumstances envisaged. The sense of oddness 
derives from two sources. The first is simply the fact that Tom’s 
experience does not depend causally on the scene behind the 
mirror. But while that :s a reason for saying that Tom does not 
perceive the scene behind the mirror, it is not a reason for denying 
that his experience is veridical in the sense explained. The second 
source of the sense of oddness is the fact that Tom’s experience is 
deceptive. This 1s a more serious point. Its resolution reveals an 
important feature of the concept of veridicality. Tom’s experience 
is of a car of a certain type etc. but it is also an experience of there 
being nothing (but air) between Tom and a car before him. Since 
there is something, a mirror, between Tom and the car before him 
the experience is deceptive and, surely, not veridical. This is correct. 
What it shows is that, zs one would expect, veridicality is relative 
to specifications of content. Qua experience of a car before him, 
Tom’s experience is vzridical. Qua experience of there being 
nothing between Tom and a car before him, it is not. Tom’s 
experience is deceptive Dut this does not undermine the suggested 
notion of veridicality no? count in favour of Searle’s. 

It is open to Searle to grant me my use of the term ‘veridical’ and 
to claim that nevertheless there is more to the content of a visual 
experience than how things visually seem. Even so, we still lack 
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a decisive reason for preferring Searle’s view to the simpler view 
which preserves the analogy between visual experience and belief. 

There is a line of thought in Searle’s book which could be pressed 
into service at this point, although Searle does not rely on it when 
he introduces the thesis of the causal self-referentiality of visual 
experience. Searle thinks that we are ‘directly aware of causation in 
perception’ (op. cit., p. 125). What he means is that whenever we 
have a visual experience, whether veridical or not, we experience it 
‘as caused by something independent of us’. In support of this, 
Searle asks us to consider the following thought experiment. 


Suppose we had the capacity to form visual images as vivid as our present 
visual experiences. Now imagine the difference between forming such an 
image of the front of one’s house as a voluntary action, and actually seeing 
the front of the house. In each case the purely visual content is equally 
vivid, so what would account for the difference? The voluntarily formed 
images we would experience as caused by us, the visual experience of the 
house we would experience as caused by something independent of us. 
The difference in the two cases is a difference in the causal content of the 
two experiences (op. cit., p. 124 footnote). 


While this view deserves further examination in the context of the 
wider concerns of Searle’s book, I do not find the argument in the 
passage quoted to be convincing. It is certainly true that normally 
when we have a visual experience we instinctively believe it to be 
caused by something in our environment which we take ourselves 
to perceive. Such beliefs are confirmed or disconfirmed by the ways 
in which our visual experiences cohere, or fail to cohere, with past 
and subsequent experience, both visual and in other modalities, in 
the way that we should expect if the experiences in question 
were caused by what we think they are caused by. Visual images 
produced at will would not cohere in the right kind of way. Any 
difference in ‘feel’ between such images and visual experiences 
proper can be explained in terms of memories of preceding experi- 
ences and expectations of succeeding experiences. So we still lack 
a good reason for building a causal ingredient into the contents of 
visual experiences.” 


University of Stirling, © ALAN MILLAR 1985 
Stirling, FK9 4LA 


* I am grateful to my colleagues at Stirling and in particular to Andrew Brennan, 
Murray MacBeath, Tony Pitson and Neil Tennant for comments on ideas contained in this 
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WHAT IS A DICTATOR? 


By LESLIE GREEN 


I 


To is a populous, direct democracy which has exceptionally 
good luck in the business of making social decisions. Many 
issues divide naturally into binary choices and, in the rest, there is 
always one alternative which all voters agree is not the worst. 
Knowing some social cnoice theory, they rejoice that this good 
fortune secures them frcm much of the manipulability and indeter- 
minacy of social choice m all other democracies. Above all, Arrow’s 
celebrated theorem in mapplicable to their case. The domain of 
possible preferences being naturally restricted, there are rules for 
social choice which satisfy the conditions of the Pareto principle, 
the mdependence of irrelevant alternatives, and non-dictatorship, 
while producing a complete and transitive ordering of the alterna- 
tives. Democracy seems to flourish until a newspaper reports the 
true confessions of three miscreants who appear to have succeeded 
in subverting it. They are: 


(1) Bored, who finds every vote completely dull because, even 
with full information and after careful consideration, he 
always judges each alternative as good as every other. 

(2) Scared, who so much fears ending up in the minority that 
he always votes as he predicts the majority will — and who 
has always been right. And, 

(3) Lucky, who, by sheer chance (perhaps he is a perfectly 
representative median voter) turns up on the winning side 
of every vote. 


Now many citizens feel no threat from Bored, Scared or Lucky, 
but the Department of Social Choice points out that their presence 
means that, all along, tneir society has been a dictatorship, for it 
fails to satisfy Arrow’s condition that: “There is no individual whose 
preferences are automatically society’s preferences independent of 
the preferences of all other individuals’ ([2]: p. 226). The anti- 
democratic behaviour of the Gang of Three consists precisely in 
violating this by having preferences which are perfectly correlated 
with social choices. Whatever anyone else wants, they always get 
their way. 


Il 


The above tale suggests that, contrary to the insistence of Arrow 
and almost every other writer, non-dictatorship (D) may not be ‘the 
least controversial of all’ requirements on a method of social choice 
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({2]: p. 226). Thinking it uncontroversial has often led to sloppy 
formulations of the principle and bad arguments for it. W. H. Riker, 
for example, in an otherwise lucid book, writes that: 


there [should] be no person 7 such that, wherever xP;y [i.e. x is preferred 
by 1 to y] then the social choice is x regardless of the opinions of other 
persons. Since the whole idea of democracy is to avoid such situations, the 
moral significance of this condition is obvious ([6]: p. 118). 


But since the case of Bored, Scared and Lucky is included among 
these situations, at least some of its violations are inconsequential. 
Nor does the conceptual appeal to ‘the whole idea of democracy’ 
work. Since the satisfaction of D is simply treated as part of the 
definition of democracy, appeal to that definition can have no 
independent force in the argument. 

A similar misplaced conceptual appeal turns up in Arrow, who 
regards D as a restriction necessary for the method of social choice 
to count as collective ({1]: p. 30). And this argument is reiterated, 
for example, by A. F. MacKay, who writes, ‘If...one wants an 
acceptable collective choice mechanism, then to have a dictatorial 
device is irrational. Dictatorship is not collective choice at all’ 
([5]: p. 22). But the argument from italics is as weak here as it is 
elsewhere in philosophy. It is crucially indecisive between MacKay’s 
concept of collective choice procedures (i.e. choosing by a whole 
collectivity) and collective choice procedures (i.e. choosing for 
a whole collectivity). Which is the prefered conception depends on 
a substantive argument about the point of the restriction, and not 
on the very idea of collective choice. 

Some restriction like D, can, of course, be justified substantively, 
by appeal to moral principles of equality or autonomy. And a more 
careful formulation can rule out cases like that of Bored (see 
[7]: p. 42). But to deal with Scared and Lucky, we need to narrow 
the general prohibition on perfect correlations between individual 
and social preferences. A beginning would be to limit the direction 
and nature of causality, for we are only concerned about cases 
where an individual’s preferences determine social choices in an 
unfair way and not simply when they match them perfectly (Scared) 
or determine them innocuously (Lucky). The overkill of D is 
a consequence of a need to make the formalization tractable by 
relying only on the calculus of preference relations. But that 
simplicity is too dearly purchased. We could salvage it by simply 
imposing ad hoc restrictions on preference orderings like those of 
Bored, Scared and Lucky, but that is to give up the condition of 
unrestricted domain on which Arrow’s theorem depends. And if 
we are willing to restrict preferences here, then why not elsewhere 
too? To permit only certain preference orderings as inputs to the 
social choice mechanism seems as bad as to restrict the number of 
individuals whose preferences count in determining its output. 
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There are other, independent, difficulties with D when social 
choice theory is understood in the framework of a general behavi- 
oural theory of expected utility maximization. As I argued in 
ANALYSIS 43.1 [4], the economically rational would not participate 
in any non-dictatorial social choice procedure since the costs of 
sharing power with otkers are larger than the expected benefits. 
And even without the factual assumptions on which that argument 
depends, it still follows that they would regard certain dictatorial 
procedures as ideally the best ones. They are, after all, egoists. 

David Gordon (ANALYsis 44.2 [3]) thinks this argument relies on 
an uninterestingly wide conception of a dictator, and that the truth 
that it does contain is trivial. If only one person were permitted to 
vote then, Gordon concedes, we would call him a dictator, but if 
only one turned out to vote we would not. That may be so, but 
my argument depends on no such ambiguity. The point is rather 
that the economically rational would be under-motivated by any 
procedure which allowed others to vote, or at least that they would 
regard a procedure which did not allow others to vote as being the 
best. Gordon finds nothing paradoxical about the latter — and 
neither do I —althougk he finds it an obvious truth. Here also 
I agree if he means it cbviously follows from the premises. But if 
he means instead to accept the premises and thus the conclusion 
that a dictatorial procedure is indeed best, then he may be confused 
about what that would permit. It is not simply the point Filmer 
made in his reductio of consent theory: ‘he were a madman that 
being by nature free would choose any man but himself to be his 
own governor’. Perhaps that truth is obvious. However, it is not 
obvious, but dubious, that one would have to be irrational not to 
want to govern others as well. 

The social choice theoretic concept of a dictator is indeed 
excessively broad, though not for the reason Gordon gives. It is 
too broad because it covers unobjectionable cases like those of 
Bored, Scared and Lucky. Together with my argument that it is 
Inconsistent with certain consequences of the general behavioural 
theory in which it is embedded, this should be enough to make us 
question its formulation and status. Because Arrow’s theorem is 
valid, philosophical scrutiny must centre on its premises. It is time 
to add non-dictatorship to the list of those in dispute. 


Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR © LESLIE GREEN 1985 
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ANALYSIS 45.3 JUNE 1985 


A PROBLEM ABOUT AMBIGUITY IN TRUTH-THEORETICAL 
SEMANTICS 


By L. JONATHAN COHEN 


[ one aims, as Davidson does, to build a semantics for a natural 
language on the foundation of Convention T, how far does one 
have to move away fron the Tarskian paradigm in order to cope 
with the existence of ambiguity in many sentences of natural 
language? I shall argue that one needs to move a good deal further 
than Davidson supposes. 


Obviously syntactic ambiguity, as in t 


Someone heard the shooting of the hunters, 


creates no special difficulties here. An adequate grammatical syntax 
will generate unambiguous structural descriptions, and under such 
a description a sentence like this can, as appropriate, either be said 
to be true if and only if someone heard the hunters shooting or be 
said to be true if and only if someone heard the hunters being shot. 
What precise form the postulates will need to have, in order that 
such T-sentences may be derivable, would obviously take quite a bit 
of working out, even where object- and meta-language are the same. 
But the extra dimension of complexity introduced into that 
problem by the ambiguity would call for a grammatical rather than 
a logical or philosophical resolution. 

Verbal ambiguity, however, creates problems that are not so easy 
for philosophers to brush aside. Davidson’s first attempt (in “Truth 
and Meaning’, Synthese 17, 1967, p. 316) to meet this problem was 
to argue that, if a verbally ambiguous sentence can preserve its 
ambiguity when translated into the metalanguage, ‘a truth definition 
will not tell us any lies’. No doubt he had in mind such sentences as 


(1) ‘The box was ir the pen’ is true for an English-speaker at 
time t if and onfy if the box was in the pen before t. 


And he claimed that in this respect ambiguity was just like vague- 
ness or even like the property of being unsuitable for incorporation 
in a serious science. Where object- and metalanguage are the same, 
he said, ‘all these problems will be translated without loss or gain 
into the metalanguage’. 


! For a defence of the exist2nce of syntactic ambiguity here see A. M. Zwicky and 
J. M. Sadock, ‘Ambiguity Tests and How to Fail Them’, in J. P. Kimball (ed.), Syntax and 
Semantics Vol. 4, New York, Academic Press 1975, p. 13. 
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Unfortunately vagueness and ambiguity cannot be treated alike 
in this regard. Consider for example the difference between 


(2) George’s time of arrival was fiveish in the afternoon, and 
(3) George arrived at 4.57 pm. 


Obviously (2) is relatively vague, at least when compared with (3). 
And it would be quite appropriate to preserve this vagueness on 
the right-hand side of the relevant T-sentence. Sentences with 
relatively vague meanings are often needed for our self-expressive 
or communicative purposes, and statements of their truth-conditions 
must allow a correspondingly indeterminate spread of possibilities. 
So the sentence (2) is true if and only if George’s time of arrival was 
fiveish in the afternoon, and to know that this is so might plausibly 
be said (at any rate from a realist point of view) to be part at least 
of what it is to know the meaning of (2). But the expression ‘pen’ is 
not a particularly vague one, at least in respect of the fact that it 
may signify either an instrument for writing with ink or an enclosure 
for ungulates or infants. Nor can knowledge of this ambiguity, which 
every competent English-speaker has, be usefully expressed in 
ambiguous terms, as in (1). An ambiguous description of some 
knowledge that a person has is not a scientifically satisfactory 
description of that knowledge, even if the knowledge in question 
is about an ambiguity. To assert such a description would be to 
make a pun, and play on words is scarcely a serious contribution to 
the investigation of linguistic competence. 

It must have been for some such reason as this that three years 
later (in ‘Semantics for Natural Language’, in B. Visentini et al., 
Linguaggi nella Società e nella tecnica, Milan, Edizioni di Com- 
munita, 1970, p. 182), without referring at all to his earlier 
account, Davidson proposed a quite different treatment of verbal 
ambiguity. Davidson argued that a sentence like “The box was in the 
pen’ created no insoluble problems for a theory of truth because it 
might be accommodated within a T-sentence like 


(4) ‘The box was in the pen’ is true for an English-speaker x 
at time ¢t if and only if either the box was in the playpen 
before ¢ and the circumstances surrounding x at ¢ meet 
condition c, or the box was in the writing-pen before ¢ and 
the circumstances surrounding x at ¢ meet condition c’. 


Whether such a theory would then be acceptable, Davidson claimed, 
would depend on what we were prepared to allow in the description 
of the relevant conditions c and c’. 

But some other issues also enter into the acceptability of the 
ensuing theory. Whatever form they take, conditions c and c’ can- 
not jointly exhaust the possibilities. Some circumstances must be 
possible in which neither c nor c’ prevails. Otherwise one would 
not be able to appreciate the inherent ambiguity of the sentence so 
well. And in such circumstances the predicate ‘is a pen’ must fail of 
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satisfaction. Davidson’s assignment of truth-conditions to verbally 
ambiguous sentences thus resembles, in one respect, Russell’s assign- 
ment of truth-conditions to definite descriptions. Where none of 
the conditions disjunctively presupposed by the utterance of a 
certain verbally ambiguous predicate are actually present, the predi- 
cation is false. 

Perhaps it will be said that in constructing a semantics for natural 
language one need not be too worried about undisambiguated 
assertions of ambiguous sentences. Such assertions are deviant by 
the standards of ordinary conversational norms, so why not accept 
the convenience of being able to reckon them all false? 

The answer to this objection is twofold. Where the ambiguity is a 
deliberate pun the point of the pun would be lost if the assertion. 
had to be regarded as false. And where the ambiguity of the assertion 
is due to carelessness in matching sentences to circumstances appro- 
priate for their utterance the author of the assertion is being con- 
victed of a crime that he did not commit (viz. the crime of asserting 
what is not the case) and not convicted of the crime that he did 
commit (viz. speaking carelessly). Yet to prevent such anomalies it 
looks as if the semantics would have to admit the possibility of 
truth-value gaps. | 

To avoid having to mzke this admission it may be tempting to 
claim that verbal ambiguity is itself a rare, deviant and therefore 
quite unimportant occurrence in the sentences of a natural language. 
Homonyms like ‘(play)pen’ and ‘(writing)pen’ or ‘(legal) case’ and 
‘(suit)case’ are not only very uncommon, it may be said, but also 
do nothing to improve a language’s flexibility or intelligibility in 
everyday conversation. They are just accidents of etymological 
history. A semantics that was adequate for the rest of natural 
language would then be adequate enough. 

But it is plainly wrong to suppose that the problem of verbal 
ambiguity in natural language can be satisfactorily resolved by 
tracing all such ambiguity to the existence of admitted homonyms. 
The fact is that verbal polysemy, i.e. a word’s having more than one 
sense, so far from being a rare and pathological phenomenon like 
homonymy, is the rule rather than the exception in natural language. 
Scan the pages of any English-English, English-French, French- 
English or French-French dictionary and the evidence lies in front 
of you. The words not assigned more than one standard sense are 
the odd ones: recent foreign imports, scientific coinings, thieves’ 
argot, contemporary slang, and so on. The rest are polysemes. This 
is equally true of adjectives, as in ‘healthy person’ and ‘healthy 
_ place’, of nouns, as in ‘table of mahogany’ and ‘table of figures’, 
and of verbs, as in ‘drops a bomb’, ‘drops a hint’, ‘drops a friend’ or 
‘drops his voice’. Even prepositions have several familiar meanings: 
if George is ‘In’ the pool, the pool must be larger than George, but 
if George is ‘In’ trouble or ‘in’ the mood to go swimming, it does 
not follow that George’s trouble or mood is comparable for size 
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with George himself. Maybe there is a sense in which most of these 
phrases can be described as ‘dead metaphor’. But if so most of the 
language we ordinarily use (including the phrase ‘dead metaphor’ 
itself) is dead metaphor. A semantics that ignores such polysemy 
thereby abandons any claim to be a semantics for natural language, 
because it ignores one of the main features —a feature comparable 
with indexicality — that differentiates a natural language from a 
Tarskian artificial one. 

So the problem of verbal ambiguity cannot be swept under the 
carpet as the outcome of some pathological abnormality. Rather, 
it is an enormous convenience that the same word can often be 
uttered in one or other of several different though related senses. 
Instead of having to learn a very much larger number of words, each 
with fixed and context-independent meanings, we can learn a rela- 
tively small number of words with variable meanings and then 
exploit their verbal or situational contexts of utterance in order to 
disambiguate their actual occurrences. The economy of resources 
that is thus achieved by natural language is obviously comparable 
with the economies that are achieved by variability of reference in 
the case of proper nouns and other indexical expressions as an alter- 
native to the fixed references available with the use of co-ordinate 
systems, individual constants, etc. 

Moreover, if all ambiguous occurrences of such polysemes are to 
be dealt with as in (4), the question arises whether the disjunctions 
on the right-hand side of the ensuing T-sentences are always capable 
of being written down. Not only does the language need to be 
enormously rich in synonyms if this is to be possible, since so many 
potential disambiguations have to be expressible. But also the dis- 
junctions have to be finite in length. 

Can such finiteness be guaranteed? Consider the way in which a 
word that names a kind of object, situation or substance is also 
available to denote a two- or three-dimensional representation of an 
instance of this kind, as in 


(5) Four lions surround the column. 


Whether this usage exists in all natural languages, I do not know. 
But it is familiar in modern European languages, and its existence in 
ancient Greek was remarked by both Plato (Republic 597B) and 
Aristotle (Categories, ad init.). And the usage does not have to be 
learned separately for each noun denoting a species of animal, 
plant, artefact, event, etc. There may well be at least one such 
English noun that has never yet been uttered in a representational 
sense. Indeed that is presumably why the big Oxford dictionary 
(The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1984) does not list either of the words ‘rabbit’ or 
‘zebra’ in this sense though it does list ‘lion’ and ‘tiger’. But in 
relation to any such word we do not have to await an utterance 
of the relevant kind before being willing to accept that the repre- 
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sentational sense is available in the language. In suitably disambigu- 
ating circumstances that sense is immediately understood. Nor is 
this limited to first-order representations. The word ‘face’, say, can 
not only come to mean — in appropriate circumstances — a repre- 
sentation of a face but also a representation of a representation of a 
face, and so on, as becomes apparent immediately one considers 
what one could say about a picture of a picture gallery in which one 
of the pictures is also a picture of a picture gallery. The semantic 
mechanism here is recursive, in that if a word can signify x it can 
also signify a representation of x. So it is arguable that (5) is, in 
principle, infinitely ambiguous. 
Or consider how the meaning of the word ‘drop’ changes from 

‘drop studying’ in 

(6) Most students here drop geography in their final year 
to ‘drop attending’ in 

(7) Most students here drop geography lectures in their final 

year, 

and then to ‘drop executing’ in 


(8) Most students here drop geography lectures reading- 
assignments in their final year, 


and then to ‘drop paying’ in 


(9) Most students here drop geography lectures reading- 
assignments library-fees in their final year. 


If sentences can be of any finite length, there seems no limit to the 
variety of meanings that surrounding phrases can impose on words 
like ‘drop’, ‘make’, ‘start’, ‘establish’, etc. So 


(10) Most students here drop them in their final year 


looks infinitely ambiguous. 

Certainly the variations in the meaning of ‘drop’ in (6)-(9) can- 
not be put down to vagueness or generality rather than ambiguity. 
They cannot be regarded as meaning different species of a genus 
rather than as being different meanings of a word. This is evident 
from such sentences as 


(11) John has dropped his geography lectures and Peter has done 

so also. 
Here ‘dropped’ may imply ‘dropped giving’ in both cases, or it may 
imply ‘dropped attending’ in both cases. But it cannot, except as a 
rather poor joke, be used to refer to one kind of thing in John’s 
case and to another in Peter’s, though this would be quite acceptable 
in | 


(12) John has lost a pet and Peter has done so also, 


where John may have lost a cat, say, and Peter a dog. 
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So it looks as though any T-sentence that stated the truth- 
conditions for (5) or (10) on the model of (4) would have to be 
infinitely long and the relevant satisfaction-conditions would neither 
be learnable nor statable in a finite period of time. Of course, it is 
easy enough to capture these infinities informally, by treating it as 
a semantic principle that, if a word can signify x it can also signify 
a representation of x, or that, if an agent does NP if and only if he 
or she VP’s NP, then the agent drops NP if and only if he or she 
drops VP-ing NP. But, if a substantial number of such principles 
have to be grafted on to a truth-theoretical semantics in order to 
make sufficient provision for verbal ambiguity, the original felicity 
of the Tarskian paradigm is further compromised. 


The Queen’s College, OL. JONATHAN COHEN 
Oxford 


* An earlier version of this article formed part of a paper presented at the May, 1984 
conference on Davidson’s work in New Brunswick, N.J. I am grateful for comments by 
several members of the audience on that occasion and for other comments by Jonathan 
Adler and Alan Weir. . 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE VAGUENESS OF ‘VAGUE’ 
By Roy A. SORENSEN 


LTHOUGH some commentators on vagueness have claimed 
‘vague’ is vague, none has presented a clear, intuitive argument 
for the thesis. I think such an argument can be provided with the 
help of a certain sequence of disjunctive predicates. After describing 
these predicates and presenting the argument, I will show how the 
vagueness of ‘vague’ creates difficulties for those who believe vague 
predicates are incoherent and those who wish to deal with the 
problems of vagueness by a demarcation between vague and non- 
vague predicates. 
Here is one version of the sorites paradox: 





1) O1is asmall number. 
2) Ifnisa small number, then n + 1 is a small number. 
So (3) One billion is a small number. 


As far as I know, all commentators agree that the defectiveness of 
this mathematical induction is somehow due to the vagueness of 
‘small’. Although there 1s considerable disagreement over the nature 
of the defectiveness and the exact nature of vagueness, there 1s 
general agreement that predicates which possess borderline cases 
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are vague predicates. Commentators provide conflicting definitions 
of ‘borderline case’, Some define it behaviourally, some epistemi- 
cally, still others define borderline cases in terms of truth value 
gaps. My use of the notion of borderline case is intended to be 
compatible with all of the proposed definitions. 

Now consider the sequence of numerical predicates “]-small’, 
‘2-small’, ‘3-small’ etc. The n-th predicate on the list is defined as 
applying to only those integers that are either small or less than 
n. These predicates can be used to construct a sorites paradox for 
the predicate ‘vague’. 


(1) ‘1-small’ is vague. 
2) If ‘n-small’ is vague, then ‘n + I-small’ i is vague. 
So (3) ‘One-billion-small’ is vague. 


The predicate ‘l-small’ is just as vague as ‘small’ because both 
predicates clearly apply to 0 and apply precisely in the same way 
to all the other integers. The same holds for ‘2-small’ and ‘3-small’, 
but eventually we reach predicates where the ‘less than n’ clause 
eliminates some borderline cases. Once we reach predicates in which 
all borderline cases are eliminated, we can tell that ‘vague’ no longer 
applies. For instance, it is a clear cut issue whether the predicate 
‘one-billion-small’ applies to a given integer or not: since no integer 
greater than a billion is small, this predicate is as definite as the 
predicate ‘less than one billion’. But it is unclear as to where along 
the sequence the predicates with borderline cases end and the ones 
without borderline cases begin. In short, ‘vague’ is vague. 

The vagueness of ‘vague’ suggests that accounts of vagueness 
which describe vague predicates as incoherent are necessarily false. 
Such an account can be true only if the terms it uses to describe 
vague predicates are coherent. Since they use ‘vague’ in their thesis 
that all vague predicates are incoherent, their account can be true 
only if their account uses an incoherent term. 

Bertil Rolf, W. V. Quine, and Michael Dummett are recent 
examples of philosophers who are sympathetic to the incoherence 
thesis.’ The most straightforward acceptance of the incoherence 
thesis appears in the work of Peter Unger and Samuel Wheeler.* 
Unger and Wheeler believe that the sorites paradox shows that 
vague predicates are incoherent. They point out that the predicates 


* See Rolf’s chapter on the sorites in his Topics in Vagueness for his rejection of the 
consistency of vague predicates. Quine’s ‘acceptance of the paradox and the consequent 
inconsistency of the pristine use of ostensively acquired terms’ is indicated in the sixth 
and seventh paragraphs of ‘What Price Bivalence?’ Journal of Philosophy vol. LXVII 
no. 2, February 1981, pp. 90-5. Dummett’s conclusion that a wide class of observational 
predicates are incoherent appears on p. 319 of ‘Wang’s Paradox’, Synthese vol. 30 no. 3/4,. 
April/May 1975, pp. 301-24. 

? Unger and Wheeler have presented their views in a number of articles. Two representa- 
tive articles are Unger’s ‘There Are No Ordinary Things’ and Wheeler's ‘On That Which Is 
Not’, both appearing in Synthese vol. 41 no. 2, June 1979. 
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we have for ordinary things are vague predicates. Since incoherent 
predicates lack extensions, they draw the sceptical conclusion that 
ordinary things (chairs, flowers, people etc. ) do not exist. If Unger 
and Wheeler were to concede that ‘vague’ is vague, they would be 
forced to concede that ‘vague’ lacks an extension. But then they 
would have to conclude that nothing is vague. This conflicts with 
their assertion that there are vague predicates, viz. cur predicates 
for ordinary things. In other words, the following set of proposi- 
tions are jointly inconsistent. 


(i) There are vague predicates. 

(ii) Vague predicates are incoherent. 
(iii) Incoherent predicates lack extensions. 
(iv) ‘Vague’ is a vague predicate. 


Indeed, since (iv) implies (i), the subset {(ii), (iii), (iv;} is also a set 
of jointly inconsistent propositions. 

Other commentators have complained that propcnents of the 
thesis “All vague predicates are incoherent’ have used vague predi- 
cates in their arguments supporting the incoherence thesis. But it 
might be replied that the use of those vague predicates was an 
inessential use. However, proponents of the incoherency thesis must 
make essential use of a vague predicate since ‘vague’ or an equivalent 
term must appear in the statement of their thesis. For suppose they 
restate their thesis with another predicate such as ‘nonprecise’ or 
‘borderline-case-inducing prédicate’. The substitution will have to 
be synonymous with ‘vague’ in order to express the same thesis. 
Since all synonyms of vague predicates are themselves vague, the 
thesis will remain a self-refuting thesis. 

The vagueness of ‘vague’ also poses a problem for those who 
hope to avoid the difficulties of vagueness through a demarcation 
between vague and nonvague predicates. All complements of vague 
predicates are themselves vague. Hence, ‘nonvague’ is vague. There- 
fore there is no way to determine the exact extension of ‘nonvague 
predicate’, Consider the Frege/Russell principle that logic only 
applies to nonvague predicates. Does logic apply to tkis principle? 
Since it contains a vague predicate,. one is tempted to deduce from 
the principle that logic does not apply to the princizle. But the 
deduction is possible only if logic applies to the principle. This 
self-referential difficulty is a symptom of the fact the principle 
radically restricts the scope of logic. Moreover, acceptance of the 
principle would leave the scope of logic indeterminate. For the 
vagueness of ‘vague’ ensures the impossibility of exact-y determin- 
ing which predicates are suited for logical evaluation. Matters are 
not helped by further restricting logic to clearly nonvague predicates 
because ‘clearly nonvague’ is vague. For in addition to borderline 
cases, vague predicates have borderline borderline cases and thus 
borderline clear cases. Thus the vagueness of ‘vague’ presents 
a dilemma for those who wish to restrict logic to nonvague terms. 
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The statement of the restriction must contain a vague term. If logic 
applies to the statement, the statement is incorrect. If logic does 
not apply to the statement, then the ‘restriction’ is without force; 
for it has no implications as to what is ruled in or ruled out. Since 
a restriction must rule something out, the ‘restriction’ would not 
be a genuine restriction. 

In general, it appears that the vagueness of ‘vague’ ensures that 
the worrisome features of vague predicates will also be features of 
our attempts to describe those predicates. Thus dissatisfaction with 
vagueness seems to commit us to dissatisfaction with out attempts 
to express that dissatisfaction.’ 


University of Delaware, © Roy A. SORENSEN 1985 
Newark, Delaware 19716, U.S.A. 


* In writing this paper, I have benefited from the encouragement and remarks of Peter 
Unger as well as from several important corrections and helpful suggestions from an 
anonymous referee. 


THE TITLE OF THIS PAPER IS ‘QUOTATION’ 
By LAURENCE GOLDSTEIN 


Baie may appear too trivial a topic to trouble philoso- 
phers. Yet an adequate theory of quotation has proved elusive, 
and catching this minnow should provide us with bait for bigger 
fish to fry (Davidson, [3] p. 79, mentions three such areas of 
concern — sentences about propositional attitudes, explicit per- 
formatives and picture theories of reference. A fourth is the Liar 
paradox, as I indicate in [8]). The classical theory, promoted by 
Tarski ([12], p. 159), Quine ([9], p. 26) and others, says that a 
quotation-expression (e.g. a word together with surrounding quota- 
tion marks) is a semantically unstructured singular term. That 
theory is clearly false. One could not see that the statement ‘“‘The 
successor of two” denotes three’ is true unless one attended to the 
composition of the phrase within the inner quotes. Further objec- 
tions to the classical theory are marshalled by Searle [10], [11], 
Davidson [3] and others. 

Davidson offers a demonstrative theory of quotation according 
to which what appears inside quotation marks is an inscription, and 
the quotation marks may be read ‘the expression with the shape 
pictured here’ ([3], p. 90). What Davidson says here of quotation 
marks he would say of any other quoting device. There are, as he 
points out, many such devices. In speaking, we sometimes use 
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phrases like ‘and I quote’, or signal quotation by finger-dancing 
gestures; one might add that frequently we need recourse to nothing 
so overt, and rely just on subtle aids such as a queer tone of voice or 
a slight hiatus. 

In [7], I criticized Davidson’s theory on the grounds that, even 
though it is helpful to regard quotation marks as pointing devices, 
the inscription being pointed to is frequently not being pointed to 
as a sample of a shape. Two examples I cited were Elvis Presley’s 
‘Baby, don’t say ‘“‘don’t”’ and Gottlob Frege’s “The concept “horse” 
is not a horse’. If, in these cases, the quotation marks are read in the 
way that Davidson recommends, the result is absurd. This is hardly 
surprising, since neither the king of modern rock nor the father of 
modern logic was referring, in these instances, to (expressions with 
any) particular (typographical or phonetic) shapes. A further, per- 
haps more contentious, example: the quotation marks occurring 
in the title of this paper are being used to refer not to a shape, but 
to a title identical not to the title of this paper but to Davidson’s 
[3]. In a translation of that paper into German, the same title 
would be written as ‘Die Ausführung’. (Conversely, we don’t say 
that ‘Jam dies’, the well known Latin poem about daybreak, has 
the same title as that of a certain affectionate obituarv of the 
Indian mathematician Ramanujam.) 

Davidson goes wrong in the very first sentence of his paper. He 
writes: “Quotation is a device used to refer to typographical or 
phonetic shapes by exhibiting samples, that is, inscriptions or utter- 
ances that have those shapes’ ([3], p. 79. This is incorrect because 
in indirect quotation we don’t refer to shapes by exhibiting those 
shapes. In English, the most common indirect quotation functor is 
‘that’. When someone says ‘MacArthur said that he would return’, 
he (the speaker) is referring to the utterance ‘I shall return’ by 
exhibiting words of a quite different shape. 

As Searle urges against a theory Davidson defended in [2], ina 
faithful indirect report a speaker has to repeat not another persons 
words, but what that person said when he uttered those words, viz. 
his proposition. I think that Searle’s account of indirect speech, in 
[11] pp. 180-93, is dead right, and would add to it just one ontolo- 
gical point: to accept that, when quoting, a reporter may be pointing 
to a proposition need cause no embarrassment even to the most 
hard-nosed physicalist (see my [4], [5] sect. 3, [6] sect. 6). The 
reporter is just demonstrating, or drawing attention to some aspect 
(here the propositional aspect) of the reportee’s speech act while 
ignoring certain features of that act. A faithful indirect reporter can 
neglect the exact words used by the reportee; indeed, his report can 
be wholly couched in a language different from the one that the 
reportee used. 

There are occasions when it is not the proposition expressed by a 
person that is reported, but what that person means. Again, no 
ontological anxieties should attach to the idea that the reporter 
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concentrates on, i.e. points to, only this aspect of the speaker’s act 
while neglecting all its features that do not contribute to what the 
speaker means. Quotation marks are frequently employed in such 
reports. For example, ‘What he meant was “Let us drink a toast to 
our dear Queen”’ reports what the speaker meant by pointing to 
a token that means the same. (What the speaker actually said was 
‘Let us drink a toast to our queer Dean’.) 

The theory of quotation advocated here and in [7] is, like 
Davidson’s, a demonstrative theory, but I diverge from Davidson in 
maintaining that quotation devices may be used to indicate not Just 
typographical or phonetic shapes, but also such other aspects as 
concepts, meanings, phemes, rhemes and propositions. I claim that 
this is a simple theory that both accounts for all the data and helps 
to solve a number of puzzles, as any good theory should. 

D. K. Buckner [1] criticizes the demonstrative account, but his 
criticisms are founded on misunderstanding. Buckner thinks that 
part of what the demonstrative theory says is that we do not read 
inside quotation marks. Now, any theory that incorporated that 
claim would be ludicrous — how could any sentence containing a 
quotation expression be understood if the quoted material were not 
read? The classical theory calls for a minimal reading of the quoted 
material, and regards that material as a semantically undifferentiated 
whole. But, as we have seen, the demonstrative theory insists, 
against this, that the understanding of many sentences containing 
quotation-expressions car: be achieved only if we attend to the 
semantical structure of what lies within the quotation marks. This is 
particularly clear in cases of ‘mixed’ use and mention. An example 
of such, given by Davidson ([3], p. 81) is 


Quine says that quotation ^... has a certain anomalous feature’ 


where the mentioned words are obviously also used. They are used 
to say something, and so must be read to learn what is said. 

What could have led Buckner to his strange misconception about 
the demonstrative theory? In [7], p. 4, I say that the quoted token 
does not occur as a grammatical part of the sentence, and at one 
point in [3] Davidson says that the quoted material is no part, 
semantically, of the quoting sentence (though he later (p. 91) quali- 
fies this claim). Buckner takes these remarks to imply that, on the 
demonstrative account, quotation-expressions can be deleted from 
sentences with impunity. By performing such an operation on a 
sentence of Davidson’s, Buckner produces ‘But if I say or, my hands, 
or the fish, do not become a part of the language’ — a piece of 
nonsense, as he is eager to point out. This constitutes, so he believes, 
a reductio ad absurdum of the demonstrative theory of quotation. 

Buckner’s argument is quite specious. He is led into error by 
failing to distinguish between the quoted token, i.e. the material 
within the quotation marks and the quotation-expression, which is 
that material together with the quotation marks. Davidson notes 
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([3], p- 82) that this confusion is common among many who write 
about quotation, so Buckner should have been forewarned. When 
Davidson says ‘We could easily enough remove the quoted material 
from the heart of the sentence’ he is not in the least suggesting that 
the quotation-expression be excised, but that the quoted material be 
removed, that is, relocated (not obliterated). The point is, perhaps, 
more clearly made in a sentence of mine that Buckner cites: ‘One 
can think of... quotation marks as arrows pointing to a sample 
which could be remote from the sentence’. The purpose of this 
thought-experiment is to make plausible the idea that quoted words 
are on exhibition in sentences. This special kind of occurrence 
could be indicated by enclosing those words in a frame, printing 
them in an exotic font or, as I suggested, placing them at the end of 
the sentence, or elsewhere on the page, and using arrows or the 
indexical ‘this:’ to point to them. 

Far from suggesting that quotation-expressions are dispensable, 
the demonstrative theory insists that the purpose of quotation 
marks is to draw attention to the quoted material, for that material 
serves as a sample. In Davidson’s version, it serves as a sample of a 
shape; in my version contextual factors determine what it is a 
sample of. The demonstrative theory, but, so far as I know, no 
other theory of quotation, can account for why ‘Waiter, there’s 
“A FLY” in my alphabet soup’ is amusing (this is adapted from a 
cartoon in Private Eye, 16 November 1984). 


Hong Kong University, © LAURENCE GOLDSTEIN 1985 
Pokfulam Road, 
Hong Kong 
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INDETERMINATE PEOPLE 
By HUGH S. CHANDLER 


NE there physically possible cases of non-epistemic indeterminacy 
with respect to personhood and the possession of a mind? I 
think there are, and that they help us understand the properties of 
being a person and having a mind as well as providing an interesting 
case of indeterminacy of translation. 


J 


My creatures belong to the family invented by John Searle (see 
‘Minds, Brains, and Programming’, The Behavioral and Brain Sciences 
3, pp. 417-24). One member of this family, you may recall, is a 
composite entity made up of a complex electronic and mechanical 
vehicle, plus an homunculus who does not speak Chinese (but does, 
apparently, speak English). The composite entity ‘acts’ and ‘talks’ 
like a native Chinese speaker. The trick is done by the homunculus 
working a program in number code. Searle’s intuition is that the 
composite entity does not understand Chinese. 

What sort of argument underlies that intuition? References to 
composite entities can sometimes be unpacked. For example, some- 
one says “That truck wants to pass us’. Here, no doubt, ‘that truck’ 
denotes a composite entity made up of an inanimate vehicle and 
a human driver. The predicate ‘wants to pass us’ is applicable to the 
driver and not to the inanimate vehicle. So, we might think, if some 
mentalistic property is correctly ascribed to the truck, it must be 
just because it is a property of the driver. By contraposition, if the 
driver does not want to pass, it cannot be true that the truck wants 
to pass. Similarly, in the case of the Chinese-spouting composite 
entity one might suppose that any understanding, any mental 
activity, performed by the entity can only be performed by its 
homunculus. The homunculus does not understand, or speak, 
Chinese. Hence the composite entity doesn’t either. 

The argument is obviously hazardous. Imagine animals of two 
sorts that have evolved in symbiotic union. One is, as it were, the 
‘brain’ of the pair, and the other is a mindless, well-armoured, 
lobster-like creature. The brainy members only emerge from their 
lobster bodies once a year (on a dark night) to mate with others of 
their kind. They have no language of their own. On the other hand, 
the body-brain pairs (the ‘duos’) use a rich language in dealing with 
other such pairs. Here I think we should say that the brainy animal’ 
does the duo’s thinking, hoping, fearing, and so forth. Nevertheless, 
it does not follow that the brainy creature must, on its own, under- 
stand duosian language. : 
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In any case, neither Searle’s composite entity nor the duos are 
the creatures we are seeking. We want something like the following. 
Imagine that thirteen species of animals have evolved together as a 
symbiotic cluster. The composite entities thus formed can ‘speak’ 
and ‘act’ as rational beings. Let’s suppose that the components are 
individually almost as intelligent as the composite creatures. They 
have languages of their own, and, during certain seasons, live with 
their own species. The composite entities which they form during 
the remainder of the year (the ‘tredecims’) interact in more complex 
ways — for example they construct apartment houses and compose 
music. What do the member-units recollect of their stint as com- 
ponents of, say, a house-building tredecim? They say they were 
engaged in difficult ‘computational’ tasks. It seems clear that there 
were at least thirteen minds at work; but were there fourteen? Does 
a tredecim have a mind of its own over and above the minds of its 
components? 

Here is Tredecim One (T-1). Sometimes I see it as a creature with 
its own mind, and sometimes I see it as a sort of committee or team 
— its components have minds, but it’s just a lump. Is there some- 
thing crucial hidden here? Something totally inaccessible? We can 
readily discover what sort of person T-1 is, its virtues and vices, its 
hopes and fears — insofar as it is a person at all. But how can we 
discover whether it is a person or a team? Does God know? 

Imagine T-Ps disintegration into components. The process causes, 
or seems to cause, terrible pain for T-1; but no component feels 
pain. So is the process painful or not? 

Thomas Nagel writes: ‘...if things emerged from a spaceship 
which we could not be sure were machines or conscious beings, 
what we were wondering would have an answer even if the things 
were so different from anything we were familiar with that we 
could never discover it. It would depend on whether there was 
something it was like to be them, not on whether behavioral simi- 
larities warranted our saying so...’ (Mortal Qestions, pp. 192-3). 
No doubt he would make the same claim in regard to T-1. But is 
there something it is like to be a tredecim, or is there not? On 
Nagel’s theory we are confronted by a transcendental, totally 
inaccessible, fact. (Nagel sides with Leibniz against Locke on this 
issue. See the abridged edition of Leibniz’s New Essays, edited by 
Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi.) It seems to 
me preferable to hold that the matter is non-epistemically indeter- 
minate. Unfortunately I have no proof that my preference is the 
right one. 


I 


Would borderline ‘people’ like the tredecim show that the 
property of being a person is somehow unreal — not the sort of 
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property God recognizes? It might be useful here to separate two 
sorts of classes that can have borderline ‘members’. 


Potentially less fuzzy classes 


In some cases a fuzzy term can, and should, be made more precise 
in some particular way. Thus, for example, the denotation of the 
term ‘ape’ has been considerably sharpened over the last two 
hundred years. The motive for this sharpening is the quest for 
natural kinds. There is, of course, residual vagueness. Perhaps any 
further sharpening would be arbitrary. 

I suppose there are other fuzzy terms that could be made more 
precise, but which are such that arbitrariness would set in immedi- 
ately. Thus we could fix a fairly narrow height range above which a 
building is a ‘sky-scraper’. There are, in fact, no end of height ranges 
we could equally well choose for this purpose. 

Some realists like Hartry Field take terms for potentially less 
fuzzy classes to partially designate each of the minimally fuzzy 
classes they could designate if properly sharpened (see ‘Quine and 
the Correspondence Theory’, The Philosophical Review 83, April 
1974, pp. 200-28). The idea is certainly plausible. As an abstract 
example, think of a class term ‘N’, which seems to designate a class 
having two clear members, a and b, and two borderline ‘members’ 
c and d. ‘N’ may best be understood as partially designating each of 
four precise classes: (1) a and b, (2) a,b, and c, (3) a, b, and d, and 
(4) a, b,c, and d. A term that can be sharpened in such a way as to 
designate a real kind, or that can be sharpened in various equally 
arbitrary ways, does not, prior to such sharpening, determinately 
designate any class. It partially designates various natural, or 
factitious, classes. 


Fuzzy physical classes 


Consider the class whose members are just two particular elec- 
trons, a and b. Now a interacts with a third electron, c, and two 
electrons, d and e, emerge from the interaction. Electrons obey 
Fermi statistics, and this entails, under the usual interpretation, that 
it is demonstrably wrong to identify a with either d or e, and also 
wrong to distinguish a from d or from e. Thus ‘d is a’, and “e isa’, 
are demonstrably neither true nor false. It is intrinsically indeter- 
minate whether or not d and e are members of the class whose 
members are just a and b. 

The case is confusing. But it suggests what it would be like to 
find physical (primary) fuzziness. What seems to be required is 
proof that any reduction of the fuzziness would lead us to make 
false predictions. The case also indicates that the occurrence of a 
borderline ‘member’ of a class cannot, by itself, prove the class 


unreal. 
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What about the property of being a person? I take the tredecims 
to show that the property 1s much fuzzier than it needs to be. Our 
classificatory problem in regard to the tredecims is linked to our 
worry that their components are not sufficiently committed — bio- 
logically, or in terms of time and effort — to tredecim life. They 
have too much of a life of their own. There are various possible 
cases here. We can imagine components that are more committed, 
and components even less committed. (Imagine, for example, a 
team of ordinary humans who together work a ‘person’ program 
on Saturday afternoons as a game.) The boundary between people 
and non-people is very vague in this region. But nothing prevents 
us from sharpening the denotation of the term ‘person’. We could 
come to hold that the tredecims are people, or that they are not. 
Such sharpenings might be impractical and morally repulsive, 
because of the trivial differences we would then take as decisive; 
but we would not be forced into demonstrable absurdities. Conse- 
quently, at least on the realist view sketched above, we should hold 
that the term ‘person’ partially designates various classes and does 
not determinately designate any class. 


I 


Can we understand the language of the tredecims (“Tredecimese’)? 
Can we translate it into English? To make these questions more 
specific, suppose T-1 ‘says’: 


(U1) ‘Iyay amyay inyay ainpay.’ 


Might that mean ‘I am in pain’? 


Theory I 


Whether or not tredecims have minds is irrelevant to the meaning 
of their utterances. Tredecim utterances entailing that some tredecim 
(e.g. the ‘speaker’) has a mind are either indeterminate or false in 
truth value. 

The argument for this approach would be that meaning is fixed 
-by such things as observable uses of utterances and logical relations 
among sentences. This being so, nothing prevents Tredecimese from 
being translatable into English (wa the usual procedure for decoding 
pig-latin). Suppose, then, we take (U1) to mean ‘I am in pain’, 
because of its observable uses and so forth. Are we to think that 
(U1) may well be true? If ‘I am in pain’ is true, then the speaker has 
a mind. (The first person singular implies that the speaker is not a 
team. Similarly, I imagine, (U1) implies that the ‘speaker’ is not an 
eamtay — whatever that is.) Given that whether T-1 has a mind or 
not is non-epistemically indeterminate, we must hold that (U1) is, 
at best, indeterminate in truth value. 
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This theory is deficient in charity. After all, (U1) may be a 
sentence in frequent use among tredecims. Are we to insist that in 
its normal employment it can never be true? 


Theory II 


Tredecim utterances that might be interpreted as entailing that 
some tredecim has a mind are normally true, but are indeterminate 
in meaning, relative to our language. Thus, for example, it is equally 
incorrect to translate (U1) as 

(1) Tam in pain’ or 
(2) ‘We are hurting’ 


(where ‘hurting’ is a state in which either one or more members of a 
group are in pain, or the group itself, but no member, is suffering 
damage). 

Presumably (U1) is exactly like ‘I am in pain’ in regard to its 
observable uses and its logical relations to other sentences; but we 
need not conclude that the two sentences have the same meaning. 
According to theory II, (U1) has no correct translation into English. 

Section II included the suggestion that we could decide the 
tredecims are people. If we decide to count them as people, we 
should translate (U1) as ‘I am in pain’ (and assume it to be true). If 
we decide they are not people, we must take (U1) to mean some- 
thing like ‘We are hurting’. Our freedom to sharpen the concept 
‘person’ in either of these ways, or leave it as fuzzy as it now Is, 
compels us to be non-realists in regard to the meaning of many 
tredecim utterances. 
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ARE MENTAL EVENTS IN SPACE-TIME? 
By P. F. GIBBINS 


UPPOSE, as no one does, that one’s feeling a twinge is an event 
Jin space-time which is (strangely) not part of the world-line of 
one’s brain but which is somewhere else. Concede to our ordinary 
scientific prejudice that there are no twinges without brain-processes. 
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Then in frames of reference moving with respect to one’s brain the 
twinge will not be simultaneous with the twinge-making brain 
process. 

Even the dualist wants to keep mind and brain in step. And 
nowadays he will want to keep on the right side of the theory of 
relativity. So if twinges are in space-time they must be coincident 
with their twinge-making brain-processes. This result is the contri- 
bution of the lorentz transformation to the philosophy of mind. 
For on the galilean view, twinges and twinge-making brain processes 
that are simultaneous in one frame of reference are simultaneous in 
all frames of reference. Call this the argument from simultaneity. 
If mental events are simultaneous with brain processes then if they 
are in space-time, they are coincident with their corresponding 
brain-processes. Relativity is an obstacle for the galilean dualist 
who imagines that mental events inhabit a non-spatial realm just like 
classical space-time but with the space projected out. 

Michael Lockwood (ANALYSIS 44.1, January 1984, pp. 22-5) 
supplies what one might think of as the dual of the argument from 
simultaneity: since events which are temporally separated in one 
frame of reference are spatially separated in others it follows that 
mental events are spatial as well as temporal ‘since events could 
hardly be spatially separated without being spatially located’ 
(Lockwood, op. cit., p. 23). He also supplies a method by means of 
which one can locate mental events in space-time, given that that is 
where they are: assuming causality, if a physical event A causes a 
mental event B which in turn causes a physical event C then B must 
lie in the intersection of the forward renee from A and the 
backward light-cone from C. 

Note that all these arguments and the space-time diagram (Lock- 
wood, op. cit., p. 24) that accompanies them depend on the 
assumption that mental events are in space-time. None shows that 
mental events are in space-time. Lockwood can infer spatial separa- 
tion in one frame of reference from temporal separation in another 
because he assumes that mental events have a location in any given 
frame. 

Arguments very similar to Lockwood’s occur in Robert Wein- 
gard’s ‘Relativity and the Spatiality of Mental Events’, Philosophical 
Studies 31 (1977), pp. 279-84. Like Lockwood, Weingard uses a 
space-time diagram (oddly drawn) to infer that if special relativity 
applies to a datable event then the event is in space as well as time. 
But the diagram presupposes that mental events are in space-time. 
Weingard’s argument for the antecedent, that special relativity 
applies to mental events (odd phrase!), is (again) that they share the 
field of temporal relations with physical events. 

The obvious circularity in the Lockwood-Weingard thesis conceals 
what must be their real motivation. That is 


[t]he fact that mental events admittedly have temporal relations has much 
force, now that time and space are so much less distinct than they were. 
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It has become difficult to hold that mental events, though in time, are 
not in space. 


Or so Bertrand Russell put it, with uncharacteristic caution in 
1926 (see The Analysis of Matter, Allen and Unwin 1927, p. 384). 
In other words, relativity — special and general — so mix up space 
and time that dualism becomes incoherent. (See also Lockwood’s 
reply to Gordon in ANALYSIS 44.3, June 1984, p. 128.) 

But can ‘mental events belong to the same temporal order as 
physical events’ (Lockwood ANALYSIS 44.1, January 1984, p. 23) 
and yet not be in space? Is there a way out for the stubborn dualist? 

I think there is, at least for the lorentzian dualist who agrees 
with Russell that relativistic metaphysics has much force but who 
denies that it has enough force to sort out the philosophy of mind. 

The lorentzian dualist, whom I want to defend against the charge 
of incoherence, can be just like the galilean dualist but with a modi- 
fied view of the time in which mental events occur, this forced by 
the fact that mental events have causal relations with physical 
events with which they keep in step. For him the relativity theories 
are theories about space-time and so apply directly to only some of 
the entities which can stand in temporal relations, namely space- 
time events. 

The temporal results of relativity will apply to mental events 
only indirectly via the space-time events with which they are 
associated. Like the galilean dualist the lorentzian dualist holds that 
the relation of temporal order — say ‘after’ — on causally connectible 
mental events is asymmetric and transitive. Unlike the galilean 
dualist he holds that the relation of simultaneity on causally con- 
nectible mental events, though symmetric, is not transitive. But 
there can be pairs of mental events which are neither simultaneous 
nor -temporally ordered, so that mental events associated with 
(caused by or causing) space-time events that are not causally 
connectible — such as brain-processes separated by a space-like 
interval — are themselves temporally incomparable. 

For the updated, lorentzian, dualist, who is no dottier than his 
galilean predecessor, there are therefore no superluminal telepathic 
communications which can have physical effects either directly or 
indirectly. And perhaps there are no such things at all. 
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By MICHAEL Lockwoop 


IBBINS (this issue, pp. 145-7) thinks that there is a circularity 

in the arguments Weingard (Philosophical Studies 31, 1977, 
pp. 279-84) and I (ANaALysis 44.1, January 1984, pp. 22-5, and 
44.3, June 1984, pp. 127-8) present for the conclusion that mental 
events are in space. His contention is that we, in effect, presuppose 
from the outset that mental events are in space-time — a presupposi- 
tion that is reflected in our use of space-time diagrams. 

As regards the diagrams, at least, the charge of circularity may be 
immediately rebutted. My own diagram does indeed presuppose 
that mental events are in space-time. But then it is not intended 
(except perhaps obliquely) to have any role in helping to establish 
that conclusion; I take the conclusion already to have been estab- 
lished in the first part of the article. Rather, it illustrates the second 
of my two claims: namely that, assuming mental events to be in 
space-time, special relativity (in conjunction with causality and 
psycho-physical causal interaction) yields a method of actually 
determining the spatial location of a mental event. (To be sure, I 
intend this to reinforce the earlier conclusion, but only in the sense 
of allaying any verificationist misgivings someone might have about 
a view which held mental events to be in space, without being able 
to provide any method of actually locating any given mental event.) 

By contrast, Weingard’s article does not presuppose that mental 
events are in space-time, since it makes no reference to mental 
events; rather it is being used to help establish a quite general 
lemma (his L1): that {i]f special relativity applies to an event and 
that event occurs in time, then it occurs in space (i.e. it is located 
in a definite spatial place)’ (op. cit. p. 279). That special relativity 
does apply to mental events has, on his view, to be independently 
argued for (as his lemma L2). 

What, then, of the premises to which Weingard and I appeal, by 
way of arguing that mental events are in space? They are, respec- 
tively, (P1) that special relativity is correct and (P2) that mental 
events are in time —I gloss this in my own article by saying that 
mental events belong to the same temporal order as physical ones 
(since one cannot exclude a priori the existence of a plurality of 
mutually disjoint sets of events within each of which temporal 
relations obtain, but between which they do not). The argument 
from Pl and P2 to the spatiality of mental events is then, in a 
nutshell, that if special relativity is correct then any event that is 
in time — or more strictly, any event that belongs to the same 
temporal order as physical events — is in space-time, and any event 
that is in space-time is also in space. I cannot for the life of me see 
how this argument can be supposed to ‘depend on the assumption 
that mental events are in space-time’ (Gibbins, p. 146). On the 
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contrary, Weingard and I take this to follow, logically, from premises 
P1 and P2, the assumptions that they are in time (the same temporal 
order as physical events) and that time and space are related as 
special relativity says that they are. Perhaps Gibbins thinks that the 
argument will not go through unless tacit appeal is made to the 
additional premise that mental events are in space-time; but if so, 
I am at a loss to see why. 

Indeed, Gibbins’ charge of circularity sits ill with what he then 
goes on to say. For the way out that he offers the dualist seems to 
involve the possibility of denying that premise P2 is in fact true in 
the sense required to establish the conclusion. If I understand 
Gibbins’ suggestion, what is being envisaged is the possibility of 
distinguishing two senses in which events might be held to be in 
time — a primary sense that applies directly to physical events, and 
a derivative sense that applies to any events that stand in a causal 
relation to events that are in time in the primary sense. The dualist 
might then insist that the correctness of the special theory of 
relativity implies only that events that are in time in the primary 
sense are also in space, whereas it has not been established that 
mental events are in time in anything but the derivative sense. 

Interestingly enough, Weingard explicitly considers a generalized 
form of this line of argument in his own article (op. cit. pp. 283-4); 
instead of ‘causal relation’ he says ‘non-temporal association’. What 
he says in rebuttal 1s: 


[I]t is simply a fact of our experience that we are aware of mental events 
directly bearing temporal relations to (non-mental) physical events, and 
not of (non-mental) physical events non-temporally associated with the 
mental event being temporally related to other (non-mental) physical 
events. When I am aware that I have a pain and that it is occurring before 
lunch, it is, I think, an obvious fact of experience that it is the pain 
itself that I am aware of occurring before lunch, and not that some (non- 
mental) physical event the pain is non-temporally associated with is 
occurring before lunch (ibid. p. 284). 


There is, I fear, something wrong with this argument. Suppose 
someone says, for example, ‘When the train had pulled out, I 
suddenly felt very much alone’. Then what the speaker no doubt 
takes himself to have been aware of is that his feeling directly stood 
to the train’s departure in the temporal relation ‘very soon after’. 
But, for all that Weingard says, it is presumably open to Gibbins’ 
dualist to deny that what he was in fact aware of was the holding 
between these events of the very same primary relation of temporal 
ordering as is to be found amongst physical events, and which 
enters into the mathematical statement of physical law. Compare 
someone who claimed that he was aware of a bright yellow after- 
image directly bearing to the lamppost the spatial relation ‘to the 
left of’. Clearly, this awareness (or pseudo-awareness) does not 
license the attribution to after-images of spatial relations with 
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physical objects in the same (primary) sense in which physical 
objects may be said to stand in such relations to one another. 

I doubt whether there is, in fact, any simple knockdown way of 
refuting Gibbins’ proposal. But I cannot agree with him that his 
‘lorezian dualist...is no dottier than his galilean predecessor’. 
The position of the galilean dualist was in conflict neither with 
science nor with common sense. The lorenzian dualist, by contrast, 
surely is in conflict with common sense. For it is part of our 
common-sense view of reality that mental events stand in temporal 
relations in precisely the same primary sense as do physical events. 
Indeed, there is surely something right about Kant’s observation 
that time is the form of the inner sense: what we are aware of within 
our own stream of consciousness serves, in a sense, as a paradigm of 
temporal relatedness, which is then extended to the world at large. . 
Of course, the lorenzian dualist might concede that his view conflicts 
with common sense in this regard but, accepting the validity (as 
opposed to soundness) of the argument Weingard and I have pre- 
sented, defend this as the only way of avoiding the offence to 
common sense involved in attributing spatial locations to mental 
events. But I should have thought that locating mental events in 
space was far less offensive to common sense than denying them, in 
the primary sense, a location in time. 

Just how perverse the lorenzian dualist’s position is becomes even 
more evident when one reflects that any set of events could, using 
Gibbins’ strategy, be exempted from the strictures of the special 
theory of relativity: all one has to say is that such ostensible temporal 
relations as they stand in hold merely in a derivative sense, grounded 
in the causal relations in which they stand to such events as are not 
so exempted. It is not, I think, merely the arbitrariness of such a 
move that offends. Rather, there is something deeply perplexing 
about so divorcing temporal relations, in their central, primary 
‘sense, from causal relations. Time and causality are, in our ordinary 
ways of thinking, intertwined and interdependent concepts. 

Finally, I am grateful to Gibbins for drawing my attention to 
Weingard’s article; Iwas previously unaware of its existence. 
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A NOTE ON TEMPORAL PARTS 
By H. W. Noonan 


| ees that zf enduring objects have temporal parts then it is 
reasonable to say that (some of) the temporal parts of an endur- 
ing object of sort S are themselves objects of sort S. If persons have 
‘temporal parts it is reasonable to say that some of these are them- 
selves persons, if tables have temporal parts it is reasonable to say 
that some of these are themselves tables, and so on. 

But I find that this view encounters resistance, not only (and 
perhaps somewhat inconsistently) from the opponents of the 
temporal part metaphysic, but also from its proponents. In what 
follows, I defend it. 

Sometimes, I find, it is suggested that maintaining that temporal 
parts of persons are themselves persons is on a par with maintaining 
that their spatial parts are themselves persons. But this is not so. 
Of course my left foot is not a person: it is the wrong shape, size 
and structure and has none of the relevant psychological properties 
(in fact, it has no psychological properties). But the same over- 
whelming case cannot be brought against the suggestion that 
Noonan-in-1984 is a person. For it is common ground among 
proponents of the temporal part metaphysic that (as David Lewis 
puts it, Philosophical Papers, Vol. I, Oxford University Press, 1983, 
p. 76): 


A person-stage is a physical object just as a person is. (If persons had a 
ghostly part as well, so would person-stages.) It does many of the same 
things that a person does: it talks and walks and thinks, it has beliefs and 
desires, it has a size and shape and location. It even has a temporal dura- 
tion ...It begins to exist abruptly, and it abruptly ceases to exist soon 
after. Hence a stage cannot do everything that a person can do, for it can- 
not do those things a person can do over a longish interval. 


(Not all person-stages will satisfy Lewis’s description. Some will be 
too short-lived. It is only of those that do that I claim that they can 
be reasonably described as persons.) 

It might be said that person-stages cannot be persons Just because 
they are parts of persons. But the principle this argument appeals 
to, namely that the parts of something falling under a certain sortal 
concept cannot themselves fall under that sortal concept, is dubious 
when applied to spatial parts (think of Wiggins’ example of the 
Pope’s three crowns which are one crown), so it can hardly merit 
the status of an unargued assumption in the case of temporal parts. 

It might be said that nevertheless person-stages cannot be persons, 
since they do not last long enough. But we do not make it a require- 
ment on something’s being a person that it have a certain temporal 
size (duration) and of course many people die at birth or soon after. 

Again, it might be said that person-stages cannot be persons 
because of the manner in which they begin to exist and cease to 
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exist. But let us imagine, varying a suggestion of Wittgenstein’s, that 
something happensiwhich we are tempted to describe as a person’s 
coming suddenly into existence, going about his business, and then 
ceasing to exist as abruptly as he began. Would it really be straight- 
forwardly wrong to give such a description, or would the sensible 
thing not just be to say, with Wittgenstein, ‘say what.you like so 
long as you are clear about the facts’? (Certainly Lewis’ could not 
say that this description was straightforwardly wrong, see his Philo- 
sophical Papers, Vol. I, p. 76: ‘it is possible that a person stage might 
exist. Suppose it were to appear out of thin air, and vanish again. 
Never mind if it is a stage of any person (though in fact I think it is).’) 

Now the facts about person-stages (I am assuming, since I am 
taking a temporal part metaphysic for granted) are those outlined in 
the passage from Lewis. And my suggestion is Just that given these 
facts it is not straightforwardly wrong to describe person-stages as 
persons — we have no nice strict set of necessary and sufficient 
conditions for personhood that disqualifies them (indeed, on one 
well known definition, John Locke’s, it is strictly correct that they 
are persons). Whether it is reasonable for the temporal part meta- 
physician so to describe them must therefore turn on other con- 
siderations. In particular, I believe, it must turn on whether by 
doing so he puts himself in a better position to answer his opponents. 
Now elsewhere I have argued that this is so (Objects and Identity, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1980), and so I do accept that it is reasonable to 
describe temporal parts of persons as themselves persons (and 
temporal parts of tables as themselves tables, and so on). 7 

Of course, if this view is not to be easily refutable it must come 
as part of a package. In particular, in order to make sense of such 
statements as Lewis’s ‘... a stage cannot do everything a person can 
do’ we need a distinction between restricted and unrestricted . 
quantification and we must maintain that ‘some S is so and so’ 
(for sortal S) is not simply equivalent to ‘something is an S and is 
so and so’. But not only is this view a respectable one, it is also an 
essential ingredient in Lewis’s counterpart theory translation 
scheme (see his ‘Counterparts of Persons and their Bodies’, Philo- 
sophical Papers, Vol. I) and, I believe, an essential ingredient in 
any defensible temporal part metaphysic (for the argument for this 
see my “The Closest Continuer Theory of Identity’, forthcoming in 
Inquiry ). 

Another view we must accept if we are not to be open to easy 
refutation in maintaining that the temporal parts of persons are 
themselves persons is that counting is not always in accordance 
with identity simpliciter (otherwise we would have to accept that 
there are many more people than we think that there are). But this 
view too should be congenial to a temporal part metaphysician, and 
again is explicitly accepted by Lewis. 
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SWAIN ON THE BASING RELATION 
By JONATHAN L. KVANVIG 


‘SUPPOSE we want to know whether a person justifiably believes 

a certain claim.: Further, suppose that our interest in this question 
is because we take such justification to be necessary for knowledge. 
To justifiably believe a claim requires more than there being a justi- 
‘fication for that claim. Presumably, there is a justification for 
accepting all sorts of scientific theories of which I have no aware- 
ness; because of my lack of awareness, I do not justifiably believe 
those theories. Further, even if I, by chance, did believe one of 
those theories, I might not justifiably believe it; for I may be com- 
pletely unaware of any justification for it. I then would not believe 
it because of the justification for it. 

One. plausible account of what it is to believe because of the 
evidence is the causal account. On the causal account, what dis- 
tinguishes one’s having reasons from there being reasons is for the 
reasons to be causally responsible in some way for the belief in 
question. Such a theory, it is claimed, adequately explains how one 
can have a belief which is irrational even though there are good 
reasons for the content of that belief; the belief might be irrationally 
held because the evidence might not be causally responsible for the 
belief. 

The context of this discussion is the context of determining what 
sort of conditions a belief must meet in order to meet the justifica- 
tion condition for knowledge, and in this context, two sorts of 
causal theories might be proposed. One sort requires that the 
evidence prompt the original acquisition of the belief in question. 
The other sort requires that the evidence sustain the holding of the 
belief at the particular time in question. Marshall Swain has offered 
a theory which includes elements from both sorts of causal theories, 
for he claims that both the acquisitional causes and the present 
sustaining causes are relevant to the justificatory status of the belief 
(Marshall Swain, Reasons and Knowledge, Cornell 1980, pp. 98-9). 
Further, according to Swain, causal basing is sufficient, though not 
necessary, for a belief to be accepted because of, or to be based on, 
the justification for it (ibid. p. 86). The reason for not requiring 
actual causal relations concerns a counterexample which has been 
proposed that supposedly undermines that sort of theory. The 
counterexample concerns a gypsy lawyer who, like the rest of his 
contemporaries, takes his client to be guilty. However, because of 
_ his gypsy nature, the lawyer is inclined to trust what the tarot cards 
‘say, and upon learning that the tarot cards say that his client is 
innocent, comes to believe that his client is innocent. What the 
tarot cards say also prompts the lawyer to re-examine the evidence, 
which the lawyer comes to recognize conclusively establishes that 
his client is innocent. However, given his rather impressionable 
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character, the lawyer also realizes that were the sustaining power of 
the tarot cards removed, the sway of public opinion would cause 
him to be unable to see that the evidence establishes his client’s 
innocence. Nonetheless, the lawyer now justifiably believes that his 
client is innocent on the basis of his examination of the evidence. 
But this examination of the evidence neither prompts his belief 
that his client is innocent, nor does it sustain his belief that his 
client 1s innocent — his belief in what the tarot cards say holds the 
dubious distinction of being responsible for both (Keith Lehrer, 
Knowledge, Oxford 1974, pp. 124-5). 

Causal theorists have had two sorts of reactions to the gypsy 
lawyer case. Some have denied that the gypsy lawyer case is really a 
counterexample by denying that the lawyer justifiably believes that 
his client is innocent (cf., for example, Robert Audi’s recent paper, 
‘The Causal Structure of Indirect Justification’, Journal of Philo- 
sophy 1983, pp. 398-415). The other response is Swain’s — to 
grant that the lawyer justifiably believes that his client is innocent 
and attempt to save the heart of the causal theory in spite of this 
admission. Swain insists that the lawyer only justifiably believes the 
claim in question because (roughly) his belief that the evidence 
establishes the innocence of his client would have caused the belief 
were the actual cause absent. Thus, Swain claims, the heart of the 
causal theory can be maintained by insisting that if the examination 
of the evidence does not actually cause belief, it must counter- 
factually cause belief. One might capture this suggestion as follows: 


S1: Person A bases his belief that p on reasons R if and only if 
for any r which is a member of R, (i) r is a belief state or A is 
directly aware of r; and (ii) A’s having r is either an actual or a 
counterfactual cause of A’s beleving that p. 


The phrase ‘counterfactual cause’ is ambiguous here, though, for 
there are many ways in which one event can be a counterfactual 
cause of another. For example, suppose that e actually causes p, 
but that f would have caused p if e had not —f then counter- 
factually causes p. But further suppose that if neither e nor f had 
caused p, g would have — g too is a counterfactual cause of p. And 
there seem to be as many counterfactual causes here as one would 
wish. 

Let us order these counterfactual causes by the relation ‘buried 
by’. One counterfactual cause is buried by another if the second 
must fail to obtain in order for the first counterfactual cause to be 
the actual cause. So, in the example of the above paragraph, g is 
buried by f because f only requires that e not be a cause of p in 
order for f to be a cause, whereas g requires that both f and e not be 
a cause of p in order for g to be a cause. 

Swain’s view is that the only sort of counterfactual causes appro- 
priate are those that are not buried by any other counterfactual 
causes. Thus, we can capture his view as follows: 
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S2: Person A bases his belief that p on R iff for every r in R, 
(i) r is either a belief state or A is directly aware of r, and (ii) A’s 
having r is either a cause of A’s believing that p, or A’s having r 
is a counterfactual cause, buried only by an actual cause, of 
A’s believing that p where both A’s believing that p and A’s 
having r occur (Swain, op. cit. pp. 74, 86-7). 


What prompts this move to counterfactual causes, to repeat, is 
the gypsy lawyer case in which the lawyer is aware of the evidence 
and how it confirms his belief, but this awareness of the evidence and 
what it shows is not causally responsible for the belief. But why 
should one stop at counterfactual causes buried only by the actual 
causes? For example, suppose that we altered the gypsy lawyer case 
like this: not only does the gypsy lawyer trust the tarot cards, he is 
also given to visiting fortune-tellers. Further, he has not only con- 
sulted the tarot cards about his client, he has also visited his 
favourite fortune-teller who has informed him that he will win his 
case because his client is really innocent. Now, the lawyer’s belief 
in what the fortune-teller says is not causally responsible for his 
belief in his client’s innocence; the tarot cards hold that honour. 
But the lawyer’s belief in what the fortune-teller says would have 
caused the belief if the tarot cards had not, i.e. the belief in what 
the fortune-teller says is a counterfactual cause, buried only by the 
actual cause, of belief that his client is innocent. What the fortune- 
teller says would not only have caused him to believe that his client 
is innocent, but would also have prompted him to re-examine the 
evidence. But, just as in the original case, the sway of public opinion 
would have resulted in his failure to appreciate the force of the 
evidence, were the influence of the fortune teller removed. 

The same reasons for thinking that the lawyer justifiably believes 
that his client is innocent in the first case are reasons for thinking 
that he justifiably believes that his client is innocent in this expanded 
case. But, contrary to $2, his examination of the evidence is not a 
counterfactual cause of belief buried only by the actual cause of 
belief. For, in this case, the examination of the evidence is at best 
buried by both the actual cause and one counterfactual cause. 

Solving this problem will not be simple, for it is easy to see how 
to extend the above counterexample to allow third level counter- 
factual causes (i.e. causes buried by two counterfactual causes) to 
satisfy the requirements of the basing relation, and then on to 
fourth level, etc. So, suppose Swain tries: | 


53: A bases his belief that p on R iff for every r in R, (i) r is 
either a belief state of A, or A is directly aware ofr, and (ii) for 
the set C of possible counterfactual causes of belief (a) either 


‘My notion of a counterfactual cause buried only by the actual cause is just Swain’s 
notion of pseudo-overdetermination. I should point out, though, that I ignore some 
complications in Swain’s account that are not relevant to my discussion. 
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A’s having r causes the belief that p, or (b) A’s having risa 
member of C. 


There is an ambiguity in S3 concerning what is properly allowed 
as a member of C. We could allow either event-types, which may 
or may not have occurrences, or we can restrict set membership to 
occurrent events. In Swain’s original theory, he understands events 
as occurrent events (ibid. p. 46), so suppose we consider that option 
first. 

There is no reason to think that the gypsy lawyer’s appreciation 
of the force of the evidence would cause his belief even if no other 
occurrent event were to have caused it and yet both this apprecia- 
tion and the belief in question were to occur. For it is surely pos- 
sible that the lawyer’s appreciation of the force of the evidence 
would be a cause of the belief in question only if no other occurrent 
event were to be a cause and some other conditions were to fail to 
obtain, where these conditions do not presently obtain. For 
example, let us suppose that the only occurrent event which buries 
the causal activity of the lawyer’s appreciation of the evidence is 
the lawyer’s visiting the fortune-teller. The question is whether the 
lawyer’s appreciation of the evidence is a second level counter- 
factual cause or not, and the answer is that it need not be. For it 
is possible that, were the lawyer not to have visited the fortune- 
teller nor consulted the tarot cards, yet believed his client was 
innocent and appreciated the force of the evidence regarding his 
client’s innocence, his appreciation of the force of the evidence 
would not have caused his belief. How could this happen? Perhaps 
he would have read the National Enquirer, which carried a story 
which would have both caused him to believe that his client was 
innocent and caused him to re-evaluate the evidence. Hence, even if 
his appreciation of the evidence is only buried by one counter- 
factual cause (where only occurrent events are allowed in the class 
of counterfactual causes), it does not follow that were the burying 
cause (and what buries it) absent, the buried cause would have been 
the actual cause. 

Further, even if the lawyer’s appreciation of the force of the 
evidence were not a counterfactual cause, where only occurrent 
events are allowed in the class of counterfactual causes, there is no 
reason to think that the lawyer does not justifiably believe that his 
client is innocent on the basis of his examination and appreciation 
of the force of the evidence — at least no reason that would not also 
Imply that in the original lawyer example, the lawyer justifiably 
believes that his client is innocent. 

The lesson here is that if we are to preserve $3, we cannot limit 
the class of counterfactual causes to occurrent events. Yet, if we 
allow non-occurrent events in that class, an equally vicious problem 
arises, for if it is (logically) possible that the lawyer’s appreciation 
of the evidence cause the belief, then clause (11)(b) of S3 begins to 
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look very much like a necessary truth. That clause claims that were 
both the belief and the appreciation of the evidence to occur and 
were nothing else to have caused the belief, then the appreciation of 
the evidence would have caused the belief. Since we are allowing 
non-occurrent events to be included in the ‘nothing else’ clause, 
(i1)(b) could escape being a necessary truth only if it is possible that 
the belief in question be uncaused, for if the belief cannot be 
uncaused and if nothing but the appreciation of the evidence is a 
cause, then the appreciation of the evidence must be a cause. 

It may be possible for beliefs to exist uncaused, but if it is, we at 
least need an argument that it is so; but even if such an argument is 
forthcoming, that is not sufficient for defending S3. For not only 
must uncaused beliefs Fe possible to preserve $3; Swain’s view 
requires that if such uncaused beliefs are possible, none of them can 
exist uncaused and yet be justifiably held on the basis of evidence 
of which the person is aware. Perhaps it is possible that God create 
a world in which there is only one causal relation: that relation 
between his activity and zhe existence of the world. Further, it ma 
be possible that some pe-son exists in such a world and has beliefs 
which are uncaused. But, if all of this is possible, I cannot see why 
It is not also possible that that person justifiably believes that he 
exists on the basis of his awareness that he thinks; yet this is just 
what a defender of S3 must hold. He must hold that uncaused 
beliefs are possible, and also that none of them can be justifiably 
held on the basis of other beliefs or awarenesses. To understate the 
point, it is a little difficult to see what sort of argument there could 
be for such a view. 

Thus Swain’s causal theory of the basing relation faces severe 
difficulties. First, if some counterfactual causes are allowed, there is 
no good reason to restr.ct the class to those buried only by the 
actual cause. Further, not even allowing any counterfactual cause, 
where the class of causes -n question is composedof occurrent events, 
is sufficient to rescue his view; for the gypsy lawyer’s appreciation 
of the evidence might not be a counterfactual cause at all on this 
construal, and yet there is as much reason to think he justifiably 
believes that his client as innocent as there is in the original gypsy 
lawyer case. Finally, the theory cannot be rescued by allowing non- 
occurrent events in the class of counterfactual causes, for then to 
claim that the appreciation of the evidence would have caused the 
belief had both of these occurred and nothing else caused the belief, 
sounds very much like a necessary truth. The only way to keep it 
from being a necessary truth is to deny that all beliefs have causes; 
but to do this, it would seem, gives up the heart of the causal 
theory. For if beliefs car. exist uncaused, there does not seem to be 
any reason for thinking that they cannot exist uncaused and be 
justifiably held. Of course, I do not wish to rest the plausibility of 
rejecting Swain’s causal theory on the possibility of uncaused and 
justifiably held beliefs; my point is simply that I can see no reason 
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for not thinking that if uncaused beliefs are possible, so are uncaused 
and justifiably held beliefs. 

My purpose has been to show that if one, like Swain, accepts that 
the gypsy lawyer knows that his client is innocent, no sort of causal 
theory of the basing relation can be adequate. One cannot preserve 
either the acquisitory or sustaining condition in the face of the 
gypsy lawyer case; and one cannot preserve either an actual or 
counterfactual causal view in the face of other cases as reasonable 
to accept as the original gypsy lawyer case. The only option, then, 
for the causal theorist is to deny that the gypsy lawyer knows that 
his client is innocent. I think that claim is clearly mistaken; but that 
is a topic for another paper. I conclude then that no sort of causal 
theory, even the exceptionally weak one of Marshall Swain’s, can 
stand in the face of accepting gypsy-lawyer-like cases. 
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SHORT ON TELEOLOGY 
By A. OLDING 


ip a recent paper (‘Teleology in Nature’, American Philosophical 
Quarterly, Vol. 20, October 1983; page references in the text are 
to this article) T. L. Short has argued that teleological explanations, 
of the Aristotelian variety, are still to be found in several areas of 
natural science, citing in this respect statistical mechanics, the 
Darwinian theory of evolution by natural selection and I. Prigogine’s 
work on “dissipative structures’. Leaving aside the work of Prigogine, 
the surprising thing about Short’s argument is that it runs counter 
to the usual clam that statistical mechanics and the theory of 
natural selection are paradigms of mechanistic explanation. 

First, we had best see what Short thinks a teleological argument 
is. “Teleological explanation’, he says, ‘is explanation by final 
causes. Final causes are abstract types that so influence processes 
of mechanical causation that they tend to bring about their own 
actualization.’ (p. 311) He goes on to explain that final causes are 
introduced ‘to explain what mechanical causation by itself cannot 
explain, namely, the emergence of order from disorder or of uni- 
formity from variety’ (ibid.). 

So, then, against the conventional wisdom Short maintains that 
the explanation, in terms of statistical mechanics, of the tendency 
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of isolated systems to reach a uniform temperature (‘uniformity 
from variety’), and the explanation, in terms of natural selection, 
of the tendency of populations of organisms to evolve, both require 
fundamental reference to causally potent ‘abstract types’. We might 
wonder just how these final causes, taken as abstract types, could 
be causally potent: surely, we might say, only concrete existents 
(atoms or galaxies or wombats or whatever) can enter into causal 
relations. Short thinks not as he shows in a passage where he also tells 
us just what are the final causes in the two cases under consideration. 


The examples of statistical mechanics and the theory of natural selec- 
tion make it clear how final causes produce finious processes [‘finious’ is 
a term invented by C. S. Peirce to refer to end-directed processes]. The 
type of result toward which the process tends is built into a principle of 
selection which variations that are retained satisfy ...In the one case it is 
simply a matter of extremely high probability that any combinations of 
molecular motions that actually do occur will satisfy the type, ‘no decrease 
in entropy’. In the other case, it is a matter of likelihood that variants that 
do not satisfy the type ‘relatively better suited for reproductive success’ 
will be prevented from reproducing by one or another mechanical event 
or condition. (p. 314) 


With the help of what Short later says in answer to possible 
objections we can glean two things from this passage. First, the 
abstract types that are the final causes Just are certain principles of 
selection. This seems to be what is meant when he says that “The 
type of result ... is built into a principle of selection, etc.’; and this 
interpretation is confirmed by what he later says about evolutionary 
explanations where he claims, ‘A principle of selection is the cause 
given for why variations in inheritable characteristics tend to result 
in species adapted for survival’ (ibid.). 

The second point is that what these final causes, as principles of 
selection, bring about are certain general tendencies. What is 
explained by statistical mechanics is the general tendency towards 
no decrease in entropy and what the theory of natural selection 
explains is the tendency towards the survival of the better adapted. 
The explanations are held to be non-mechanistic just because they 
are of general tendencies which are accounted for without reference 
to the particular mechanistic events or processes to be found within 
a particular exemplification of the relevant tendency. With reference 
to the theory of natural selection (and the point is similar for statis- 
tical mechanics) Short puts the matter as follows: 


But since we predict and explain the general tendency without knowledge 
of its particulars, and since we know that the tendency would very likely 
be the same even if the particulars were different (even if other species had 
evolved instead, they weuld probably be pretty well adapted for survival 
too), it follows that the mechanistic explanation of these particular 
developments is not the explanation of the general tendency (ibid.). 


It is just here that we must keep our wits about us. I have already 
suggested that we: might raise questions about the possibility of 
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abstract types, whether these are taken as ‘principles’ or whatever, 
being causally efficacious. Short’s response is to make fun of such 
questions. We sceptics are narrow-mindedly mechanistic, that is, 
we think ‘that an abstract type could not be a cause unless it got 
out there and pushed something around — unless, that is, it occupied 
a point in space and time and exerted a force or was a force exerted 
from that point’ (ibid.). Quite so. I, at least, do believe something 
like this. But, says Short, this merely begs the question because ‘if 
there is a final causation at all, it cannot be of the same nature as 
mechanical causation’ (ibid.). 

Short has a quick way with conceptual thickets but let us ignore 
that and see how he thinks the issue can be put in a non-question- 
begging way: “..is any phenomenon explained by reference to 
something that is not a mechanical cause?’ (ibid.). The answer, he 
thinks, is ‘Yes’ and it is here that he makes reference to the examples 
where ‘we predict and explain the general tendency without know- 
ledge of its particulars’ and where ‘we know that the tendency 
would be very likely be the same even if the particulars were 
different’ (ibid.). 

Now in the quotation I gave three paragraphs back Short does 
not demonstrate that we must believe in final causes — all he shows 
is that ‘the mechanistic explanation of these particular developments 
is not the explanation of the general tendency’. It does not follow 
that because particular mechanistic causes are not mentioned in 
explaining the general tendencies of closed systems and evolution 
therefore some other type. of cause must be operating. A rival 
possibility — I would say the rival possibility which only has to be 
mentioned to become the probability — is that the details of 
mechanistic causes do not have to be mentioned just because the 
details are not required in explaining the generalized end-states 
towards which some systems tend. For example, given an isolated 
inhomogenous mass of gas molecules, all we need to know, in a 
general way, is that they interact according to mechanical principles 
and then given that, plus statistical reasoning, we can deduce that 
the gas will become homogenous. 

I shall now demonstrate that final causes cannot be invoked in 
the processes mentioned by Short. I shall first make the point that, 
no matter how different final causes are supposed to be from 
mechanical causes, if they are active then they must have effects. 
And to have effects in the world must make a difference to the 
world. To say this, I take it, is not to be involved in mechanistic 
bigotry. But now when we look at the details of the scientific 
account of the evolution of closed systems and of populations of 
organisms there is just no room, as it were, for these extra effects. 

Consider an enclosed gas whose molecules are dispersed through- 
out its volume in a non-random way — for example, the molecules 
at one end of a box have, on average, a higher velocity than those at 
the other end. What will happen if no energy is allowed to enter 
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from outside? If we assume a Laplacean deterministic model then 
the scientific account asserts, roughly, that the molecules will 
disperse throughout the volume in such a way that eventually the 
average velocities of any large selections of molecules, taken any- 
where within the box, will be much the same. Fast molecules, 
through collisions, speed up slow ones and slow molecules similarly 
slow down fast ones. It is for this kind of reason that eventually, if 
the population of molecules is large, thermal equilibrium is reached. 

Consider other enclosed volumes of gas, as many as you wish, 
whose (large) populations of molecules take up quite different non- 
random distributions. Precisely the same thing will happen in each 
of them (with very rare statistical exceptions). So all (or nearly all) 
of them will reach equilibrium for the same reasons involving 
mechanical interactions, etc. In each case the explanation for the 
final equilibrium state is a full one and does not mention any causes 
other than mechanical ones. So if the only causes acting in each 
isolated system that attains equilibrium are mechanical causes then 
the only causes acting in all the isolated systems must be mechanical 
causes. A general final cause does not get a look in and, in fact, if 
it did would, like Maxwell’s demon, be expected to disturb the 
various states of equilibrium achieved in each system. 


Macquane University, © ALAN OLDING 1985 
North Ryde, New South Wales 2113, 
Australia 


ON TWO ARGUMENTS FOR COMPATIBILISM 
By PETER VAN INWAGEN 


i be two most popular arguments for the compatibility of free 
will and determinism are probably the following. 


The Ethics Argument 


Analysis shows that statements of ability are disguised con- 
ditionals. More exactly, the correct analysis of ‘X could have 
done A’ is ‘If X had decided (chosen willed...) to do A, X 
would have done A’. Therefore, having acted freely — having 
been able to act otherwise than one in fact did — is compatible 
with determinism (with the causal determination of one’s acts). 


The Mind Argument 


If one’s acts were undetermined, they would be “bolts from the 
blue”; they would no more be free acts than they would if they 
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had been caused by the manipulations of one’s nervous system 
by a freakish demon. Therefore, free action is not merely com- 
patible with determinism; it entails determinism. 


(I call the first of these the Ethics argument because two classic 
statements of it are to be found m books of that title. See G. E. 
Moore, Ethics (London: Home University Library, 1912), Ch. VI; 
P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London: Penguin Books, 1954), Chs. 
19 and 20. I call the second the Mind argument because it has 
appeared so often in the pages of that journal. See R. E. Hobart, 
‘Free Will as Involving Determination and Inconceivable Without It’ 
+948): P. H. Nowell-Smith, ‘Free Will and Moral Responsibility’ 
1948 J. J. C. Smart, ‘Free Will, Praise and Blame’ (1961). A. J. 
Ayer’s ‘Freedom and Necessity’, Philosophical Essays (London: 
Macmillan, 1954), did not appear in Mind. I am at a loss to account 
for this.) My statements of these two arguments are not intended to 
be complete or adequate. They are intended only to jog the reader’s 
memory. For complete and adequate statements of the two 
arguments, the reader is referred to the places cited above. 

I do not believe that it has been noticed that these two arguments 
are incompatible. That is: if either argument is sound (if its con- 
clusion follows from its premises and if those premises are true), 
then the other is unsound. 

To show this, we must first show that if the premise of the 
Ethics Argument is true, then free will is compatible not only with 
determinism but with zndeterminism as well. To show this we need 
only tell a story having these three features: (1) in the story, an 
agent acts, and his act is causally undetermined; (2) in the story, his 
act Is free, and (3) if statements of ability are disguised conditionals, 
then that story is internally consistent. 

A story having these features is easy to construct. Suppose that 
Miss X has been deliberating about whether to tell the truth or to 
lie. Suppose that she has decided to tell the truth (and that, acting 
on this decision, she has told the truth). Suppose that this event — 
her having come to a decision to tell the truth — was not determined 
by earlier events or states: if God created a perfect duplicate of her 
as she was a moment before she made her decision to tell the 
truth, and if God placed that duplicate in circumstances identical 
with her circumstances at that moment, the duplicate might very 
well decide to lie. Suppose further that if X had chosen to lie, she 
would have lied. It is evident that (i) this story is consistent, and 
(ii) if X could have lied’ is equivalent to ‘if X had decided to lie, 
X would have hed’, then the story entails the following three 
propositions: 


@ X told the truth 
@ X could have lied 
@ X’s telling the truth was causally undetermined.. 
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(I take the first two of these propositions jointly to entail ‘X told 
the truth freely’.) It would seem that we have told a story with the 
required features, and have therefore demonstrated that if state- 
ments of ability are disguised conditionals, then free will is 
compatible with indeterminism. (It may be objected that there are 
available more sophisticated analyses of ability-statements as 
conditionals than the one that figures in the above argument. This 
is true, but I do not think that the argument would fail if it were 
reconstructed so as to involve any of these more sophisticated 
conditional analyses of ability. Of course, one-could always offer 
this analysis: “X could have done A’ means ‘If X had decided to do 
A, X would have done A, and either X’s decision to do A or the 
non-occurrence of a decision by X to do A — whichever of the two 
in fact occurred — was causally determined’. But no one has ever 
offered any such analysis, and I can see no motivation for doing so, 
other than a desire to devise a version of the Ethics argument that 
is compatible with the Mind argument. But what could move 
anyone to devise a version of the Ethics argument that had that 
particular feature? A desire to have available as many arguments for 
compatibilism as possible?) 

The promised conclusion is now easy to demonstrate. If the 
Ethics Argument is sound, then ‘X could have done A’ means ‘If 
X had decided to do A, X would have done A’. If ‘X could have 
done A’ means ‘If X had decided to do A, X would have done A’, 
then (as we have seen) free will is compatible with indeterminism. 
If the Mind Argument is sound, then free will entails determinism. 
If free will entails determinism, then free will is not compatible 
with indeterminism. Therefore, if either argument is sound, the 
other is unsound. ! 


Syracuse University, © PETER VAN INWAGEN 1985 
541 Hall of Languages, 
Syracuse, New York 13210, U.S.A. 


! I wish to thank Mark Brown for suggesting an improvement in the structure of the 
argument, and Jonathan Bennett for the point about motivation in the second-to-last 
paragraph. 


CAUSAL DEVIANCY AND MULTIPLE INTENTIONS: 
A REPLY TO JAMES MONTMARQUET 


By JOHN BISHOP 


AccoRDING to James Montmarquet, with a certain ‘modest 
alteration’, Christopher Peacocke’s version of the causal theory 
of intentional action succeeds in solving the problem of causal 
deviancy (‘Causal Deviancy and Multiple Intentions’, ANALYSIS 42.2, 
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March 1982, pp. 106-10). It is important to assess this claim, for, 
if it is correct, then the project of eliminating causal claims whose 
subjects belong in the category of substance in favour of those 
whose subjects belong in the category of events has finally accom- 
plished its most formidable task, namely to make good this reduc- 
tion with respect to attributions of intentional agency. 

Montmarquet’s revision of Peacocke’s theory was partly prompted 
by a desire to defend it against earlier criticism of my own (‘Pea- 
cocke on Intentional Action’, ANALYSIS 41.2, March 1981, pp. 92-8). 
Rather than reassess what was perhaps an ill-stated objection, I shall 
hope to avoid tedium by considering on its own merits the account 
of mtentional action which Montmarquet’s discussion has yielded, 
an account which may be put as follows: 


S intentionally does X iff the causal chain connecting S’s inten- 
tion to do X with S’s X-ing behaviour (a) meets Peacocke’s 
strong DE requirement, and (b) has no proper part consisting of 
T’s intention that S do X and S’s X-ing behaviour which itself 
meets the DE requirement, where T is a distinct agent from S. 


(See Montmarquet, p. 110. As actually stated, (b) excludes inter- 
vening intentions ‘to do X’ generally, but it is clear from the opening 
sentence that Montmarquet has in mind explicitly intentions that 
S (the original agent) do X. Peacocke’s strong DE requirement is 
the requirement that S’s intention to do X strongly differentially 
explain the behaviour which matches it. This means that the causal 
laws of the explanation must specify S’s X-ing as a function of S’s 
intention (under their relevant physical descriptions) in a way 
which satisfies the condition of ‘step-wise recoverability’. See 
Peacocke’s Holistic Explanation, Oxford, 1979 for the details, 
especially pp. 66 and 80.) 

It is an apparent implication of this —let us call it the Pm — 
account that if S successfully carried out a deliberate plan to make 
a certain event, e, occur by getting another agent, T, intentionally 
to produce e, then S does not himself intentionally bring e about 
(though T may do so). Or, at least, this is implied if part of what T 
intends in acting is that S should perform the intentional act of 
making e happen — and surely T will intend this if he seeks to 
act on S’s behalf or under S’s command? Montmarquet steers round 
this unwelcome consequence by distinguishing an intention to do X 
(oneself) from an intention to have X done (by someone else for 
one), and, though this is not made explicit, the Pm account is meant 
to apply only when S’s intention to do X does not have the latter 
form. It is preferable, I suggest, to construe Pm as proposing suffici- 
ent and necessary conditions of basic intentional action only, which 
is, after all, what Peacocke’s original condition was intended to 
provide (Peacocke, p. 88). Succeeding in carrying out an intention 
that someone else do something for one is not a less than ‘full- 
fledged’ intentional action, as Montmarquet implies (p. 109): it is 
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simply a species of non-basic action — one which can be achieved 
only by first executing other more immediately achievable intentions. 

To understand the point of difference between Pm and Peacocke’s 
own account of basic intentional action, we need to consider their 
respective responses to the powerful neurophysiologist example. 
Peacocke allows that the DE requirement may still be satisfied 
when an agent’s body is moved by the intentional action of a 
second agent in accordance with his neurophysiologically-based 
knowledge of the first agent’s basic intentions. Peacocke accordingly 
augments his DE requirement with the condition that ‘the chain 
from intention to bodily movement should not run through the 
intentions of another person’ (p. 88). But Montmarquet argues that 
this condition is too strong: not all such chains need be counted 
deviant. To show this, Montmarquet adapts an already abstruse 
example — the lightning-assisted gunman case originally due to 
Pears (Montmarquet, p. 107; Peacocke, p. 93). We are to consider 
an agent, G, whose efferent nerve to his index finger is severed, but 
whose brain is so ‘wired up’ to that of a second agent, H, that when 
G initiates the action of moving his index finger, H is caused to 
form the intention that G should so move his (G’s) finger, and this 
intention — it so happens! — causes the required electro-chemical 
impulse ‘in the severed section of G’s nerve’ (see Montmarquet, 
p. 108). In this case, Montmarquet believes, G does intentionally 
move his finger, even though the relevant causal chain passes 
through another’s intentions. 

This proposed counterexample stretches empirical credulity so 
far that its claim to engage useful intuitions must surely be suspect. 
Indeed, the detail of the case is puzzling. In Pears’ original example, 
a flash of lightning carries the impulse across the severed nerve — a 
phenomenon just within the realm of conceivable science-fiction. 
But how can ‘wiring’ two brains together restore electro-chemical 
communication between the severed ends of an efferent nerve, as is 
envisaged in the present example? Besides, Montmarquet seems 
confused about how to Judge this case. He introduces it as an, albeit 
highly unusual, case of non-deviant basic intentional action. Yet 
later on he says that the causal chain connecting ‘the second (viz., 
H’s) intention with G’s subsequent behaviour’ will be ‘classified as 
deviant by its evident inability to meet (Peacocke’s) unaugmented 
DE requirement’ (his emphasis, p. 109), in which case DE can 
hardly be satisfied for the whole chain from G’s intention to G’s 
matching behaviour, and so, by Montmarquet’s own theory (Pm), 
this case must be deviant. 

Nevertheless, however unhelpful Montmarquet’s attempt at a 
counterexample may be, his objection that Peacocke’s augmenta- 
tion ‘makes the resulting condition so strong that it no longer states 
a necessary condition of intentional action’ (p. 107) is surely 
sustainable. Physical agents exercise their control in a repertoire of 
basic actions only by dint of appropriate physical mechanisms. 
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Physiology studies the standard mechanisms involved; but there 
may also be non-standard ones, as reflection on the history of 
surgical prosthetics will convince us. It is strictly possible, more- 
over, that any portion of a physiological mechanism should be 
replaced by a prosthesis which preserves its function, even if the 
mechanism which goes proxy operates on a unique occasion as (so 
to say) a purely fortuitous prosthesis. Now, I take it that Mont- 
marquet’s example is meant to illustrate the abstract possibility that 
another agent’s intentions should form part of the prosthetic 
mechanism through which, on perhaps only a single occasion, an 
agent exercises his control over his bodily movements. A neurologi- 
cal prosthesis for basic actions of a given type is a strict possibility 
— and, if flashes of lightning can without absurdity be imagined to 
function fortuitously as part of such a prosthesis, why couldn’t 
some arrangement involving another agent’s intentions function in 
the same way? 

It turns out, however, that if these are good reasons for rejecting 
Peacocke’s augmentation to DE, they are also good reasons for 
rejecting Montmarquet’s alternative (part (b) of Pa) the spirit of 
which is to suggest that, while the mere occurrence of T’s intention 
that S do X in the causal chain from S’s intention to do X to S’s 
X-ing behaviour does not of itself introduce deviance, if that 
portion of the causal chain initiated by T’s intention constitutes 
T’s intentional action of bringing it about that S does X, then the 
case is deviant. (I cannot forbear the quibble that the letter of 
clause (b) in Pm does not quite capture the spirit of this suggestion. 
For, as it stands, it excludes not only proper parts of the causal 
chain which count as T’s intentionally making S do X but also those 
which, though they meet DE, nevertheless count as deviant sem- 
blances of this action. If Montmarquet is not content to have all 
such cases excluded, then the point is more than a quibble, since 
clause (b) will have to be supplemented with whatever extra condi- 
tion it is which ensures that the part of the chain which satisfies 
DE also counts as T’s intentional action.) 

But why should Montmarquet’s proposed addition to the bare 
DE requirement count as an improvement, given that the essential 
flaw with Peacocke’s was his overlooking (in effect) the possibility 
. that a neurological prosthesis for a basic action should include 
another agent’s intentions as part of its causal mechanism? For 
surely it is purely arbitrary to allow that a prosthetic mechanism 
can include another’s intentions but not his intentional actions — 
‘at least not if these are describable as his intentionally producing 
precisely the behaviour which the original agent intended? It seems 
absurd to maintain that, while other minds can conceivably supply 
aid to an agent whose neural mechanisms are impaired, they can do 
so only if they are blind to this service — only if, that is, they don’t 
intentionally produce just the very state of his body which the 
impaired agent intends. 
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But if we allow that another agent’s intentional action in making 
S do X can be part of a prosthetic aid which allows $ himself to 
carry out his basic intention to do X, do we not then vindicate 
Peacocke’s unaugmented DE requirement? Does it not emerge that, 
provided DE obtains, a causal chain may pass through the intentions 
or the intentional actions of other agents without acquiring the 
least deviance? I think not. For what I have argued is Just that T’s 
intentional action in bringing it about that S does X may be part of 
a prosthetic mechanism which permits S5 to perform the action of 
doing X. But not all mterventions of the intentional activity of a 
second agent qualify zs part of the mechanism through which the 
agent non-standardly exercises his own control. Some such interven- 
tions, indeed, pre-empt the original agent’s very opportunity to 
carry out his basic intention and so preclude his behaviour from 
counting as his intentional basic action. For an agent performs a 
basic intentional action only if his forming (or having) the relevant 
basic intention still leaves it up to him to carry out that intention 
or not. And, where pre-emption occurs, it is no longer up to the 
agent whether his basic intention is matched. (Of course, it Is true 
that once an agent has a genuinely basic intention it is not up to 
him to deliberate as ta how to achieve it — but this does not entail 
that it is not up to him to carry it out.) 

Thus, our response to the powerful neurophysiologist example 
depends crucially on whether we construe the intervention as pre- 
emptive or not. If, as Peacocke’s wording suggests, intervention is 
triggered immediately the agent’s intention is formed (let us grant 
that detection of it is instantaneous), then the neurophysiologist 
does not leave it up to the agent to carry out his intention and, even 
if DE is satisfied as it surely could be, we will not have a case of 
non-deviant basic intentional action on the part of the original 
agent. On the other hand, if we redescribe the case to engage the 
intuition that the agent does at least begin the process of carrying 
out his intention, then the neurophysiologist’s intervention may 
appear simply as part of a non-standard mechanism for the exercise 
of the agent’s own control. Thus, with Montmarquet’s case (4), 
where the neurophysiologist is described as acting upon his recog- 
nizing the agent’s ‘intention and the cortical event initiating his 
action’ (my emphasis, p. 108), it seems to me that the agent does 
carry out his intention, though only by grace of a physical set-up 
which includes the neurophysiologist’s intentional act. What is 
special here is not that the agent has to rely on the operation of a 
system beyond his control in order to perform even a basic action 
of his own — for that applies to all the acts of physically embodied 
agents. What is special in such a case is just that the physical mecha- 
nism which secures ‘the medium’ of his control is non-standard. Not 
all non-standard arrangements would be fit vehicles for an agent’s 
exercise of control, of course — but it does seem a fair hypothesis 
that those which satisfy some ‘responsiveness’ condition (i.e. of the 
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matching behaviour to the content of the agent’s intention), such as 
Peacocke’s DE requirement, may properly be counted so — always 
provided that there is no pre-emption of the agent’s opportunity 
to carry out his basic intention. 

Precise physical criteria for determining whether another agent’s 
intervention Is pre-emptive or not are no doubt extremely difficult 
to provide. Indeed, I am prepared to wager that if we ever encounter 
any actual instances of ‘multiple intention’ basic intentional acts of 
the sort discussed here, we shall be able to describe them to fit 
either conviction. What is important, however, is that we bring to 
our assessment of any physically described situation the concept 
of a distinction between pre-emptive and non-pre-emptive inter- 
vention by other agents. And the concept of this distinction is quite 
independent of the concept of satisfaction of the strong DE require- 
ment, since a chain which satisfies this requirement and which 
includes a second agent’ s intentional action may or may not be 
pre-emptive. 

Montmarquet does indeed recognize the distinction between ‘pre- 
empting the agent’s opportunity to act by intervening before the 
agent is able to initiate any action at all’ and intervening so as to 
‘complete an action which (the agent) has already begun for himself’ 
(p. 108). But he regards this distinction as non-crucial, and instead 
places emphasis on the question whether or not the second agent’s 
intention issues in an action of his. My submission, in sum, has been 
that Montmarquet has gone for the wrong distinction, and, in 
consequence, has persuaded himself of the importantly mistaken 
view that considerations about the ‘sensitivity’ of matching 
behaviour to the intention which caused it are alone sufficient to 
provide conditions which exclude deviance. In fact, the truth is that 
our actual concept of what it is for an agent to perform an inten- 
tional action includes the notion that the agent must himself be the 
originator of the action. And what it means to be an originator of 
a causal chain which constitutes an action cannot be reduced to a 
matter of the chain’s satisfying some responsiveness condition such 
as the DE requirement. That we can make sense (within the cate- 
gories of our ‘folk psychology’ of action) of a case where responsive- 
ness is satisfied but the agent whose intention is concerned 
nevertheless does not even have the chance to originate the action 
is enough to establish the point. But the origination condition is not 
only irreducible to any responsiveness condition — it is also rather 
more subtle than might have been expected, for its satisfaction does 
not exclude all forms of intervention by the intentional activity of 
others. Even basic actions could in theory be carried out by dint of 
non-standard mechanisms which include ‘multiple intentions’, and, 
indeed, multiple intentional actions. 
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LYONS AND TIGERS 
By PAUL SIMPSON 


HE conclusion reached by William Lyons, “The Tiger and his 

Stripes’ (ANALYSIS £4.2, March 1984), is up to a point accept- 
able. It 1s: ‘one can count stripes on imagined tigers but one must 
do so in the same way as one counts on real tigers’. What is not 
acceptable is the method of counting he proposes: ‘a repeat in 
imagination of what we do in perception, that is, engage in a long 
series of “snapshots” of single, fingered stripes’. How does one put 
one’s finger on the stripes of an image? 

His answer: ‘perhaps with our finger pictured as picking out the 
stripes’ (my emphasis). When put to the test, which I have put to 
several people, the addition of a human finger to the image of a 
tiger — or to a series of images — only serves to distract from the set 
task of counting stripes. One cannot run one’s flesh and blood 
finger along the hides of imagined tigers; and its imaged counterpart 
is useless as a counting ad. 

The counting of stripes of images is best accomplished by attain- 
ing the skills needed in counting elements within holistic percepts, 
skills that Lyons denies to perceivers of both real and imagined 
objects. These skills ncw have minimal application in trade and 
technology. They are hence no longer developed educationally or 
professionally. They were once widely possessed by craftsmen, in 
particular those who practised the hand-setting of individual letters 
and spaces of lines of type — so that they could calculate at a glance 
the number of insertions needed to rectify right-hand margins. A 
related skill is still retained by some knitters, and to varying extents 
by those who can translate musical notation to the keyboard by 
sight-reading; but the musicians usually pause before being prepared 
to verbalize the number of notes being conveyed to their hand- 
movernents after their swift inspection of a given set of bars. 

My quarrel is not witt: Lyons’ initial criticism of Daniel Dennett’s 
‘put-down’ of images cn the curious charge that imagined tigers 
have uncountable stripes, if any, and hence do not duplicate the 
features of real tigers (D. C. Dennett, Content and Consciousness, 
Routledge, 1969, pp. 136-7). There is no application here of the 
principle of the indiscernibility of identicals, or the law of the sub- 
stitutivity of identity, as no one claims that imaged tigers are 
identical with real tigers. However, as we shall see, some people 
experience images that are, as far as we can tell, faithful replicas of 
original appearances. My quarrel with Lyons starts when he offers 
correctives to Alastair Hannay’s and J. A. Fodor’s defences of 
images (A. Hannay, Mental Images, a Defence, Allen & Unwin 1971, 
V.3; J. A. Fodor, The Language of Thought, Crowell 1975, pp. 
187-91) — whose features they hold to be uncountable owing to 
the vagueness, blurriness and evanescence they find inherent in 
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images. Lyons concedes in one way too much and in another way 
too little to Hannay and Fodor, when he proceeds to transpose the 
difficulties of counting accurately the stripes of real tigers to the 
counting of stripes of imaged tigers. He concedes too much in propos- 
ing difficulties, that do not stand in the way of skilled counters and 
estimators of quantities within holistic percepts. He concedes too 
little in restricting the images with which he is concerned to clear, 
detailed, stable, and evidently repeatable representations. 

Standard reference works in empirical psychology reveal a con- 
tinuum of human capabilities in set tasks of visual image formation 
when measures are applied to the images’ accuracy, detail, retention 
time, stability and reproducibility ad ltb. At one extreme there are 
those (Ryle? Sartre?) whose accounts indicate an incapability for 
conscious visualization —a condition which is neither rare nor 
incapacitating. There are some suggestions that the condition is 
often associated with high levels of linguistic competence and 
associated too with characteristic EEG readings of the alpha rhythms 
of adult brains. The absence of alpha rhythms in adults has been 
regarded as a sign of vivid visual imagination. At an extreme of 
several scales on which ‘quality’ can be ordered are the images of 
so-called eiditikers (William Blake). Contrary to popular mythology, 
research findings in this area are more compelling than mere specu- 
lation based on subjective reportage from experimental subjects. 
Especially when appropriate (eidetic) subjects are asked to recapture 
previously witnessed appearances, quality can be independently 
checked. Thus we find the following results: 


Haber [J. Leask, R. N. Haber, R. B. Haber, ‘Eidetic imagery in children; 
II: Longitudinal and experimental results’, unpublished 1968] gave his 
eidetic subjects a puzzle picture in which two schematic drawings of ocean 
scenes revealed a bearded man when superimposed; a few of his eidetic 
subjects were able to superimpose eidetic images of the two ocean scenes, 
and reported how the face sprung into view. Stromeyer and Psotka [C. F. 
Stromeyer and J. Psotka, ‘The detailed texture of eidetic images’, Nature 
1970, pp. 346-9] ... used Julesz patterns to test a young woman who 
possesses unusually vivid eidetic imagery. She was asked to recall via 
eidetic imagery a computer-generated pattern presented to her left eye 
several hours or days earlier while its matched pair was [at the later time] 
presented to her right eye. The central three-dimensional square, reported 
by subjects who view the two patterns simultaneously, was clearly visible 
to this young woman. (S. J. Segal, ‘Processing of the Stimulus in Imagery 
and Perception’, in S. J. Segal, ed., Imagery, Current Cognitive Approaches, 
Academic Press, N.Y., 1971, p. 73.) 


In order to count accurately the stripes of an imaged tiger, two 
capacities are needed. The first is to be granted a sufficiently high 
quality of one’s image. It needs at least to be stable, but not neces- 
sarily to the above extremes. Secondly, in estimating quantities, it 
will be necessary to acquire a skill that modern technology has 
rendered redundant. To many trades it was important that these 
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estimates be accurate. They were not gained by guesswork, although 
they do appear to have relied upon algorithms, groupings, multipli- 
cation (as in finding the number of tiles on a roof top), etc. Perhaps 
Lyons would not extend the description ‘counting’ to these pro- 
cedures, reserving counting for one-to-one finger-guided mappings 
onto the natural numbers; but his text allows that we can, if we 
please, ‘take’ the stripes in ‘twos, threes, etc.’. The issue is of no 
importance here, as Dennett’s original argument was meant to 
depend on the indeterminacy of the number of the imaged tiger’s 
stripes, not the method of that number’s assessment. 

The method of the number’s assessment recommended by Lyons 
requires not only the mysterious exercise of a pictured finger but a 
skill in gaining images trat are ‘blow-ups’ of details in a composite 
image, in order to form a temporally ordered but complete series. 


Since imagination is parasitic on perception of objects in public space, 
then the imagined [sic] counting of stripes can at most be a repeat in 
imagination of what we do in perception, that is, engage in a long series of 
‘snapshots’ of single, firgered stripes. 


He should try mounting a real but single snapshot of a tiger on a 
wall at a distance beyord the reach of his fingers. He will find, after 
some practice, that he can count the visible stripes that are repre- 
sented on the picture’s surface. A person whose visual images are 
appropriately detailed and stable can perform the same feat after 
removal of the snapshct, even if not pre-warned that information 
will be sought about th= stripes. The accuracy of the answer is simi- 
larly checkable upon someone else’s examination of the hidden 
original, but the secord person may make use of the fingering 
technique if that helps. The first would be unable to, and unwise 
to try. 


Unwersity of Tasmania, © PAUL Smpson 1985 
Box 252C, G.P.O. Hobart, 
Tasmania, Australia 7001 


HARE ON MORAL CONFLICTS 


By IGOR PRIMORAC 


| Osea tons Hare’s two-level theory of moral thinking (R. M. 
Hare, Moral Thinking, its Levels, Method and Point, Oxford 
1981) is meant to bridge the gap between intuitionism and utili- 
tarianism by integrating whatever is true in the former into a 
sophisticated version of the latter. The synthesis thus achieved is 
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then used to deal with a number of problems in normative ethics; 
in particular, it provides what Hare believes to be a rational and 
workable procedure for resolving moral conflicts. 

The difficulties all the main ethical theories have with moral 
conflicts are well known. Intuitionism accounts for the role moral 
rules play in moral reasoning, but presents them as a plurality of 
intuitions which in principle cannot be organized into a hierarchy, 
and therefore remains helpless when they conflict with one another. 
Act-utilitarianism offers an efficient method for solving moral 
conflicts, but at the price of making us forget about the rules and 
embrace all sorts of unacceptably permissive conclusions. Rule- 
utilitarianism attempts to avoid this permissiveness by bringing 
moral rules back into the picture; it gives them a utilitarian justi- 
fication, which is held to be a distinct advantage over intuitionism. 
However, when we take a closer look at the options available to the 
rule-utilitarian m a case which calls for an exception to a moral 
rule because its utilitarian justification does not apply, it turns out 
that we are either led all the way back to act-utilitarian permissive- 
ness, or called upon to engage in rule-worship.' 

Hare’s point of departure is the claim that moral philosophy 
must take into account the very human limitations of the moral 
agent. Our knowledge is limited, and so are our capacities for clear 
thinking; we tend to be partial; on top of that, we often have to 
come to a decision within a very short time. Therefore it will not 
be for the best to keep questioning such simple, basic moral rules as 
those that prohibit breaking promises, lying, or stealing, and to 
make our decisions by balancing the good and bad consequences of 
options facing us in each particular case, the way act-utiliarians 
want us to do. The utilitarian point of morality is much more likely 
to be promoted if we comply with these rules — not always, to be 
sure, but most of the time. This, then, is what we ought to do; in 
order to be able to do that, we should develop strong dispositions 
against breaking such rules, and come to experience feelings of 
guilt whenever we do break any of them. 

Hare calls the level at which we recognize and apply such rules 
the intuitive level of moral thinking, partly because it is the 
intuitionist who insists on their importance. As against the latter, 
he points out the need for such rules to be justified, and to be 
qualified from time to tjme in view of cases which they do not fit; 
he also points out the need for a procedure for dealing with situa- 
tions in which such rules come into conflict with one another. The 
selection and revision of moral rules, and the adjudication of con- 
flicts between them, is done at another, critical level of moral 
thinking. It will be safe to launch into this kind of thinking only at 


1 The point concerning rule-utilitarianism might be thought controversial; I have tried 
to establish it on pp. 595-613 of my ‘Utilitarianism and Punishment of the Innocent’, 
Rivista Internazionale di Filosofia del Diritto, vol. 57 (1980). 
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times when we are free from the limitations typical of our everyday 
moral life, for it is purely utilitarian: it selects and revises moral 
rules to be used at the intuitive level in terms of their acceptance- 
utility, and resolves conflicts between them by weighing and balanc- 
ing consequences of options in particular situations. If we were 
completely impartial, omniscient, and had superhuman powers of 
clear, logical thinking, we could safely deal with each particular 
case of moral choice in this way, and be certain that we should 
always do what zs right. As we are only human, most of the time 
we ought to keep to the intuitive level of moral thinking, go by the 
rules, and thus do what is most likely to be right. 

Actually, we shall not leave the intuitive level and take to critical 
thinking in all cases of moral conflict. Sometimes we shall just ‘feel 
sure’ that one of the basic moral rules overrides the other in the 
particular case at hand. In other cases we shall set aside the con- 
flicting rules and consider the particular situation directly, bringing 
critical thinking to bear on it and deciding for the alternative with 
better consequences? Whichever way we resolve the conflict, we 
shall also feel guilty for having offended against a moral rule. This 
will indicate that we have adopted the rule and are likely to offend 
against it only rarely and with considerable reluctance, so there are 
good utilitarian reasons for developing and cultivating this feeling. 
Thus the unacceptable permissiveness that plagues both actutili- 
tarianism and some rule-utilitarian views seems to have been avoided; 
because of practical limitations inherent in everyday life, we ought 
to keep to the rules on most occasions. But we are not invited to 
take to rule-worship, to which some rule-utilitarians resort: there 
will be times when we shall go against a moral rule. 

Is this, then, a plausible account of moral conflict? It will come 
natural to go by the basic, everyday rules most of the time, as Hare 
wants us to; difficulties start when two such rules come into 
conflict. If these rules have been selected properly, such conflicts 
will be an exception rather than the rule. But can this really be 
ensured? When giving examples of the kind of rules he has in mind 
for the intuitive level, Hare mentions those that prohibit breaking 
promises, lying, stealing, violence, murder — and also the rule of 
beneficence (ibid. p. 121; see also pp. 117-18,.193). Now if bene- 
ficence is one of the basic moral rules, on an equal footing with the 
rule of promise-keeping, for instance, then each and every case in 
which to keep a promise is not at the same time the course of 
action with the best consequences attainable under the circumstances 
will be one of conflict of the two rules (cf. J. J. C. Smart, ‘Extreme 
and Restricted Utilitarianism’, Philosophical Quarterly 1956, p. 354). 
We would be able most of the time simply to keep to the rule of 


* The question just when we should deal with moral conflict on the intuitive level, and 
when should we engage in critical thinking, does not admit of a philosophical answer; ‘it 
depends on what powers of thaught and character each one of us, for the time being, 
thinks he possesses’ (R. M. Hare, op. cit. p. 45). 
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making good our promises, as Hare suggests, if all other basic rules 
were similarly specific, for most of the time this rule does not con- 
flict with those others — and when it does, it is clear that that is the 
case. Then the usual situation of choice involving a promise would 
be one to which only one moral rule — that of promise-keeping — is 
relevant. Once the rule of beneficence is brought into the picture at 
the same level, however, on each and every occasion on which 
it is not quite clear that to keep the promise is the option with the 
best consequences attainable under the circumstances — and this is 
often not quite clear, which js just the point of having the rule — we 
shall have to take up the question whether we are not faced with a 
conflict of the two rules. Thus the rule of promise-keeping becomes 
liable to be challenged much more frequently than Hare expects. 

In some cases we shall resolve the question intuitively, without 
resorting to critical thinking. On the decisions reached in this way 
nothing can be said in general; to the way of reaching them, though, 
one could apply Hare’s own comment on the intuitionist’s account: 
since we are not told just how to assess the comparative moral 
weight of the rules, this is ‘less a method than an evasion of the 
problem’ (op. cit. p. 34). On other occasions we shall apply critical 
thinking — we shall weigh and balance the good and bad conse- 
quences of the particular alternatives, as act-utilitarians do. When- 
ever it turns out that to keep the promise is actually the most 
beneficent option — i.e. that there is no conflict of rules after all — 
we shall decide to keep it. Whenever it turns out that there zs a 
conflict of the two rules, on the other hand, we shall decide not to 
keep it. Since the rule of beneficence is present at both levels, first 
as one of the two conflicting first-order rules, and then again as the 
principle of critical thinking for adjudicating conflicts of such rules 
— since it is both a litigant and the judge — it is certain to prevail in 
each and every case of this sort. In all such cases, that is, we shall 
end up with the old act-utilitarian permissiveness on breaking 
promises, lying, stealing, engaging in violence and so forth. 

Nor can we really be expected to feel guilty about it. We shall 
know that it would be good for us to feel guilty, for reasons which 
Hare’s two-level utilitarianism adduces — but we shall also know 
that, from the point of view of the same theory, we are not guilty. 
If Hare nevertheless manages to get us to feel guilty, although we 
are innocent, this will be a rather compromising achievement; for, 
as Walzer has pointed out, it will be ‘another case where suffering of 
the innocent is permitted and even encouraged by utilitarian 
calculations’ (M. Walzer, ‘Political Action, the Problem of Dirty 
Hands’, Philosophy and Public Affairs 1972-3, p. 173). 

In the present context, though, the question of guilt is secondary. 
The main point is this unacceptably far-reaching scope of the rule 
of beneficence which, against Hare’s intentions, gives the two-level 
theory a strong push in the direction of act-utilitarian permissive- 
ness. Now Hare does not attempt anything like a list of simple, 
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everyday rules that make up the intuitive level of moral thinking; he 
only gives a few examples of such rules. Could it be that the rule of 
beneficence is merely an infelicitous illustration — that the problem 
will go away if we just forget about beneficence as a first-level rule? 
Things are not that simple, however, for it was to be expected that 
some such rule would be found at this level. If the point of morality 
as a whole is doing good in the world, as it is for Hare (and any 
utilitarian), then there has to be some rule to that effect, alongside 
all the rules on promise-keeping, truthfulness, abstaining from 
violence and the like. For these latter, more specific rules can never 
between them effectively encompass the whole field:of possible 
beneficence. 

Could the problem be solved, perhaps, by giving the rule of bene- 
ficence a special, residual status, making it relevant only in those 
cases to which no other, more specific rule applies?* This will not 
do. either, for it would mean introducing a hierarchy within moral 
rules at the first, intuitive level. And Hare expressly rejects the idea 
of such a hierarchy, not only for practical reasons (which are not 
relevant here, for the proposed hierarchy would be quite simple and 
easy to handle), but also because ‘we are unlikely to be able always 
to put principles in the same order of priority’ (loc. cit.). It would 
be quite implausible to maintain that the rule of promise-keeping, 
for instance, must always come before that of beneficence. (To be 
sure, Hare allows for sub-levels within the first, intuitive level oi 
moral thinking, but he does that in the context of a discussion of 
supererogation, and the differentiation is in terms of scope of the 
rules — those that apply to everyone, those pertaining to specific 
social roles, and those very personal ones — not in terms of their 
comparative stringency; op. cit. pp. 199-203.) 

Hare criticizes intuitionism for being indefinite and unhelpful 
with moral conflicts. He rejects act-utilitarianism, partly on account 
of its permissiveness with respect to simple, everyday moral rules. 
His two-level theory of moral thinking is advanced as a synthetic 
one, which avoids both these faults, while appropriating the truth 
contained in both theories. But it seems to be vitiated by a combi- 
nation of the very defects it set out to avoid. 


The Hebrew University, © Icor Primorac 1985 
Jerusalem, Israel 


3 This move was suggested to me as a plausible defence of Hare’s theory by Prof. Ruth 
Gavison. 

4 Thanks are due to a referee for Analysis, whose criticism has forced me to reformulate 
a crucial step in the argument. 


A NOTE ON SUBSTANCE CONCEPTS 
By B. J. GARRETT 


N Sameness and Substance (Oxford, 1980) David Wiggins argues 

for a distinction, within the class of sortal concepts, between 
‘phased concepts’ and ‘substance concepts’. He provides the follow- 
ing two characterizations of the notion of a substance concept. 
According to the first characterization, substance concepts are 
‘sortal concepts that present-tensedly apply to an individual x at 
every moment throughout x’s existence, e.g. human being...’ 
(p. 24). According to the. second characterization if ‘... “x is no 
longer f” entails “x is no longer’’, the concept that the predicate 
stands for is in my usage a substance concept’ (p. 64). 

These characterizations, however, are not equivalent. The concept 
person, for example, qualifies as a substance concept according to 
the second characterization, but not according to the first. For it is 
plausible to suppose that if x is a person then x could not cease to 
be a person without ceasing to be. Yet, assuming that zygotes or 
foetuses are not persons, there was a time at which x existed and 
was not a person. Thus the two characterizations are not equivalent; 
though it is clear, I think, that it is the first characterization which 
Wiggins requires for his theory of individuation. 

Moreover the second characterization would have the consequence 
that, for example, the concept person born in Edinburgh would 
qualify as a substance concept. And this would sever the connection 
between the notion of a substance concept and the notion of a 
fundamental sort of thing. However, this problem could be circum- 
vented by stipulating that only ‘unrestricted’ sortal concepts can 
qualify as substance concepts. Indeed such a qualification is going 
to be required for the first characterization also, otherwise the 
concept human being who will live for 30 years would qualify as a 
substance concept. (Actually I disagree with Wiggins that the un- 
restricted sortal concept human being is a substance concept. For I 
can see no a priori reason why a person who is a human being could 
not, with the aid of some fantastic body-transfer machine, come to 
occupy a non-human, or even non-animal, body and thus cease to 
be a human being. If this is so then, on either characterization, 
human being is not a substance concept.) 

Note finally that neither of the two characterizations carries any 
essentialist import. The first characterization clearly does not; and 
nor does the second: it may be true that x cannot cease to be a 
person without ceasing to be, yet being a person is not an essential 
property of x since there was a time, in the actual world, at which 
x existed and was not a person. 


Lincoln College, Oxford © B. J. GARRETT 1985 
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REPORT ON ANALYSIS ‘PROBLEM’ NO. 20 
By MARTIN HOLLIS 


ETTING an Orwellian ‘Problem’ in 1984 seemed a good idea at 

the time but, to judge by the number of entries, turned out to 
have been doubleplusungood. Only four entries were received and 
only Wiliam Knorpp, who wins my applause and £50, scored a 
substantial point. 

The problem was posed thus: 


Syme bit off another fragment of the dark-coloured bread, chewed it 
briefly, and went on: 


Don’t you see that the whole aim of Newspeak is to narrow the range 
of thought? In the end we shall make thoughtcrime literally impossible, 
because there will be no words in which to express it. Every concept that 
can ever be needed, will be expressed by exactly one word, with its meaning 
rigidly defined and all its subsidiary meanings rubbed out and forgotten. 
(Nineteen Eighty-four, part I, chapter 5) 


The principles of Newspeak, and especially the division of 
words into three distinct classes, are described by George 
Orwell in the appendix to the book. Does the project sketched 
by Syme have any philosophical snag which could not be 
remedied? 


The question is not hard, if it is answer enough that, since whatever 
can be asserted can be denied, thoughtcrime is possible in any 
language with negation. As one entrant, Richard Farr of Cornell, 
noted, 


So our powers of distinction might rot 
and our vocab. could all go to pot; 
but this wouldn’t show 

that we’d ceased to know 

the invaluable function of ‘not’. 


But this does not touch the relation of thought to language and it 
gives the arts of rhetoric and propaganda too little credit. 

Orwell rested Newspeak on a caricature of a familiar empiricism, 
which would allow a language with only (A) words for everyday 
‘impressions and ideas’, (B) bellyfeel expressions of attitude and 
(C) technical terms. Granted also some Whorfian hypothesis that 
people’s experience is shaped by their language, thought control 
should be possible. Tom Paine claimed optimistically in The Rights 
of Man that ‘though man may be kept ignorant, he cannot be made 
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ignorant’; but I fear that Dr Goebbels and a cadre of guardians 
could make a fair attempt. The test would be how thoroughly 
they could starve experience by putting blocks on the reasoning 
needed to make sense of a richer heaven and earth and to support 
subversive moral attitudes. Ideologies can be sustained by comfort 
as well as by force. 

The final solution would lie, I agree with William Knorpp, in the 
withering away of the state. That is on the cards, only if Oldspeak 
can shrink into Newspeak in principle. Obvious questions arise 
about, for instance, the basis and scope of computer languages, 
the true grammar of ethics, the Whorf hypothesis and the role of 
language in political control. They lead, I think, to a different 
theory of meaning from the familiar empirism of 1984. But an 
improved philosophy of language might encourage a more potent 
Newspeak — hence the ‘Problem’ set. 

Although only four entries met the terms of the competition, 
an interesting missive arrived from Professor Dennis Rohatyn, 
editor of Insight, Prophesy and Moral Vision: Critical Essays on 
George Orwell (Cogito, Vol. I, No. 3/4, September 1983). 


THOUGHTCRIME 
By WILLIAM KNORPP 


A poor Syme, it seems that he has worked at the Ministry 
of Truth too long. The idea that Newspeak can make thought- 
crime ‘literally impossible’ is not only inconsistent with the structure 
of Newspeak itself, but also contains a conceptual impossibility. 
The contradiction between Newspeak structure and Syme’s 
claim that Newspeak can make thoughtcrime impossible becomes 
apparent when the three Newspeak vocabularies are examined: 
the ‘A’ vocabulary for use by the common people; the ‘B’ vocab- 
ulary for members of the Party; and the ‘C’ vocabulary for scientists. 
Now, consider the following: if Newspeak theory is to be taken 
seriously — that is, if we are to believe that the range of thought 
can actually be narrowed by narrowing the range of language, and 
that it will then become literally impossible for affected individuals 
to think certain thoughts — then we must ask what function the 
‘B? vocabulary can possibly serve. None, surely, if we take the 
theory seriously, for once the ‘A’ vocabulary has been established, 
all that would be necessary for the users of the ‘B’ vocabulary to 
do in order that no thoughtcrime would ever again occur is not 
to pass on their language to any other persons. Is this what Orwell 
had in mind? It seems, rather, that the ‘B’ group is intended to 
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exist for as long as the state does (hence, at least in theory, as long 
as humanity — such as it is — exists). Apparently, however, belief 
in Newspeak theory was none too strong in its creator, as the group 
which is supposedly entirely incapable of committing thoughtcrime 
is envisioned as being policed by another group — surely, then, it is 
understood that thoughtcrime will not be literally impossible. 
In fact, if the theory was taken to its logical extreme, the ‘B’s 
would be the only group capable of committing thoughtcrime, 
as they are the only ones who possess the concept and, hence, 
constitute Newspeak’s weakest link. It seems that the theory can — 
or, rather, must — do without either the claim that thoughtcrime 
will become impossible, or the possessors of the ‘B’ vocabulary. 

But, despite these internal inconsistencies, let us grant to the 
1984-state the power to establish its vocabularies, and, for that 
matter, eliminate thoughtcrime entirely. Now, first we should 
realize that simply eliminating thoughtcrime is not sufficient for 
Newspeak to achieve its goal — rather thoughtcrime must be made 
impossible. The conceptual impossibility surfaces when we realize 
that, in order for the 1984-stage to be a state, it must allow some 
actions and disallow others — simply stated, so long as the state 
exists, it must exist as opposed to the possibility of something else, 
and so long as this opposing possibility exists (and, simultaneously, 
defines the state) Newspeak’s goal has not been achieved. In actuality, 
then, the concept of thoughtcrime is necessary for the state to 
exist — without the existence of entities excluded from the state, 
there can be no entities which are included in the state in any 
meaningful way, but only in the trivial sense that everything might 
be assimilated into the concept of state, thus not eliminating the 
existence of thoughtcrime-like things, but only causing those things 
to no longer be called thoughtcrimes. The conceptual problem is 
thus something akin to this: can a meaningful legal system be said 
to exist where there is nothing which is unlawful? The idea seems 
absurd. 


Southeast Missouri State University © WILLIAM Knorpp 1985 


IS THE FUTURE UNREASONABLE? 
By A.J. DALE 


N a recent paper V. H. Dudman claims that the division of 
sentences containing ‘if’ clauses into indicative and subjunctive 
fails to conform to a more fundamental distinction between the 
messages encoded by such sentences (‘Parsing “if” sentences’, 
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ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, pp. 145-53). To illustrate his thesis 
he gives the following sentences: 


(1) If Oswald did not shoot Kennedy, someone else did. 

(2) If Hitler invades England, Germany will win the war. 

(3) If Hitler invaded England, Germany would win the war. 

(4) If Hitler had invaded England, Germany would have 
won the war. 


‘Contemporary wisdom’ classifies (1) and (2) together as indica- 
tive conditionals while (3) and (4) are classified together as sub- 
junctive conditionals (though the choice of the terms ‘indicative’ 
and ‘subjunctive’ may not be entirely happy as Smiley has pointed 
out). Dudman, on the other hand, wishes to separate (1) from the 
other three, pointing to a grammatical difference between it and 
them. In (1), alone of the four, the ‘if’ clause contains a verb the 
tense of which matches the notional time implied by the clause: 
such grammatical differences, he claims, reveal and correspond to 
differences in the message encoded. (In accord with present conven- 
tions attention to grammar could also lead to a distinction between 
the messages encoded in indicative and subjunctive conditionals, 
though attention then would centre on the presence of the auxiliary 
‘would’ in the main clause). 

Dudman explains the message encoded in sentences where the 
formal tenses employed match the notional time of their clauses 
as hypothetical: the ‘if’ clause of such a sentence is understood 
as a hypothesis: 


...a speaker who asserts ‘if P, Q’ under a hypothetical interpretation 
intimates that he somehow concludes that Q from the hypothesis that P, 
perhaps because his commitments include some proposition G such that 
the inference with G and P as joint premises and Q as conclusion is valid. 
(op. cit. p. 148) 

The speaker who ventures (1) is owning to some such argument as 
‘Someone shot Kennedy; Oswald didn’t; therefore someone else did’. 
(ibid. p. 153) 

In contrast, a sentence like (2), (3) and (4) where the formal 
tense of the ‘if’ clause does not match its notional time calls for 
what Dudman terms a conditional interpretation which 

...invokes the imagined satisfaction of its subordinate condition: to 
formulate such a judgement the speaker is obliged to conduct a fantasy 
in which the ‘if’ condition is satisfied. (ibid. p. 150) 
He concludes, however, that 

hypotheticals and conditions are... products of quite different styles of 
reasoning. A hypothetical is arrived at by arguing from proposition to 
proposition, a conditional by envisaging a developing sequence of events. 
(ibid. p. 153) 

While willing to admit a fantasy life parallelled only by Walter 
Mitty’s, I am not convinced that the use of ‘if’ clauses in speech 
or thought adds to it. In particular I shall argue that many, if not 
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all, ‘if’ sentences concerning the future conform to Dudman’s 
analysis of the hypothetical interpretation despite their surface 
grammar. 

There are the following two objections that could be made 
against the hypothetical interpretation as an interpretation of any 
“if” sentence, 

Firstly, it would support material implication as a bona fide 
representation of such sentences. For the argument ~P v Q; P; 
therefore Q is— pace Belnap — valid, and thus a speaker could 
correctly assert ‘if P, Q’ solely on the ground ~P v Q (i.e. P DQ). 
It may be that Dudman accepts this conclusion for his hypothetical 
interpretation but there is no indication of it in his paper. 

Secondly, it is surely just false to maintain that someone assert- 
ing ‘if P, Q’ concludes Q from the hypothesis P, for that would 
imply the speaker’s commitment to Q which fits oddly with his 
assertion of ‘if P, Q’ under standard conversational conventions. 

Because of the second of the above objections, I do not accept 
Dudman’s representation of the hypothetical interpretation. I shall 
therefore present an ad hominem argument against his claims 
throughout the remainder of this paper. 

The worst consequence of such a view is that it becomes 
impossible to reason about the future in the same way as about 
the past. For it would seem to be a grammatical rule of English 
that ‘if’ sentences concerning the future must employ the present 
tense for the ‘if’ clause. So the formal tense of such a clause can 
never match its notional time. (Dudman states that this feature is 
shared by ‘when’ clauses in such sentences as: 


When the alarm sounds I will ignore it 


and thus that here too the imagined satisfaction of its subordinate 
condition is invoked. Presumably, French speakers are restricted 
in their fantasies since the grammar of French would demand the 
use of the future tense in such contexts — but then, they order 
this matter better in France.) Consider the sentence: 


(5) If Bush does not win the next presidential election some- 
one else will. 


The formal tense of the ‘if’ clause does not match its notional 
time so that on Dudman’s analysis we do not have an example of 
a hypothetical. But surely (5) fits as easily as (1) into Dudman’s 
condensed argument account of the hypothetical interpretation: 
someone will win the next presidential election; it will not be Bush, 
therefore it will be someone else. This seems exactly ona par with 
Dudman’s view of (1), yet the corresponding ‘if’ sentence in this 
case must alter the formal tense. There seems to be no way of 
‘encoding’ the message, to use Dudman’s phraseology, correctly. 
Even in his most convincing example: 


(6) If the surgeon does not operate the patient will dieen 
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the speaker may be owning to some such argument as: {to the 
speaker’s knowledge) all in the patient’s condition without an 
operation have died; the surgeon will not operate; therefore the 
patient will die. With the passage of time and no relevant addition 
to his knowledge, the speaker may offer: 


(7) If the surgeon did not operate then the patient died 


and own to the argument: all in the patient’s condition without an 
operation have died; the surgeon did not operate, therefore the 
patient died. In (7) formal tense does match notional time and 
thus, Dudman would claim, we now have a hypothetical interpreta- 
tion of the ‘if’ sentence. What is puzzling is how the passage of 
time alone could possibly manage to achieve a change in the form 
of reasoning involved. 

Dudman makes much of the fact that (6) does not obviously 
contrapose, for 


(8) If the patient does not die the surgeon will operate 


may well differ in truth value from (6): there is in both (6) and 
(8) an implied order. (I find this in (7) also; Dudman does not: 
so much for linguistic intuitions.) Because (6) does not contrapose, 
he claims that it cannot rest on some argument for arguments are 
‘meet to be upended’. But the tentative argument: all in the patient’s 
condition without an operation have died; the surgeon will not 
operate; therefore the patient will die — meets an analogous diffi- 
culty on ‘upending’ for it would then become: all in the patient’s 
condition without an operation have died, the patient will not die, 
therefore the surgeon will operate. This makes little sense as it 
stands and demands the substitution of ‘will have operated’ for 
‘will operate’ to make its sense clear. But then the corresponding 
‘if? sentence would then be: 


(9) if the patient does not die, the surgeon will have operated. 


(9) would then be a possible candidate for the expression of the 
contrapositive of (8). I do not wish to commit myself on the issue 
of what the contrapositive of (8) is, but it would seem that the 
difference between the formal tense and the notional time in an ‘if’ 
clause concerning the future has little to do with the availability 
of some supporting argument. Apparent failure of contraposition 
will be mirrored by an analogous apparent failure in the correspond- 
ing argument: it does not show that there is no such argument. 
Finally Dudman’s own analysis of the sentence: 


(10) If this solution turns green when I add the reagent, the 
deceased died of hyocine poisoning 


in terms of the conditional interpretation is at odds with his views 
on contraposition, for surely (10) is the contrapositive of: 


(11) If the deceased did not die of hyocine poisoning then the 
solution will not turn green when I add the reagent. 
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In (11) there is a match between the formal tense and the notional 
time of the ‘if’ clause and thus it falls under Dudman’s hypothetical 
interpretation. So it should contrapose. Unfortunately the contra- 
positive is (10), a sentence which falls under the conditional inter- 
pretation and thus does not contrapose ... 
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THINKING ABOUT THE FUTURE 
By V. H. DUDMAN 


HE natural interpretations of (1) and (2) are products of quite 
different kinds of thinking about the past. Now, which of these 


two kinds of thmking underwrites the natural, future interpretation 
of (3)? 


(1) If Oswald did not shoot Kennedy someone else did 
(2) If Oswald had not shot Kennedy someone else would have 
(3) If Oswald does not shoot Kennedy someone else will. 


Philosophers at large tend to think the first; I the second. A. J. Dale 
(‘Is the Future Unreasonable?’ ANALysis 45.4, October 1985, 
pp. 179-83) supports the former view, and I am grateful to him for 
bringing me back to this issue. 

It will be observed that (3) differs from (2) only in point of 
syntactical tense: we have ‘will’ and ‘V-s’ instead of ‘would’ + 
phase and ‘V-ed’ + phase. We should therefore expect the informa- 
tional differences between their encoded messages to reduce to a 
purely temporal one. I account it among the consolations of my 
theory that this is exactly how matters pan out. For my theory is 
that the messages of (2) and (3) are both arrived at by imagining 
futurewards from certain historical realities of a temporal point 
v, and that the only difference between them is that (2) registers 
v as past with respect to some already past point, whereas (3) 
identifies v as the point of. speech. In my submission, then, the 
messages of (2) and (3) have a common logical form. 

This logical form is established as follows. Each of the natural, 
future interpretations of (4) and (5) is a different judgment about 
the same topic, Kennedy’s being shot by ‘someone else’: 


4) Someone else will shoot Kennedy 
5) Someone else can/may/ought to/ must shoot Kennedy. 
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Patently, the judgment itself is registered by the secondary auxiliary. 
So we can crudely depict the natural interpretation of (4) as 


will (someone else, shoot Kennedy) 


with boldface ‘will’ representing whatever informational factor it 
is that conditions the selection of lexical WILL in preference e.g. to 
MUST. Now, when (4) and (5) are each expanded to incorporate 
the subordinate clause ‘if Oswald does not shoot Kennedy’, what 
common complication of their original messages does this ‘if’-clause 
encode? The answer Is that the judgment itself becomes modified: 
in the message of (3), the operator of widest scope is registered by 
‘will if Oswald does not shoot Kennedy’: 


(C) [will zf not (Oswald, shoot Kennedy)] (someone else, 
shoot Kennedy). 


The messages of (5), (4) and (3) are all equally judgments about 
someone other than Oswald shooting Kennedy in future. And I 
claim that each of these different judgments is arrived at after 
contemplating a future situation imagined to eventuate as a conse- 
quence of certain historical realities of the point of speech, adding 
that in (3)’s case the imagined development of this future situation 
is a sequence of events from which occasions of Oswald’s shooting 
Kennedy are definitely excluded. 

And so to the busmess of tense. I propose that we arrive at the 
past interpretation of (2) exactly as we arrive at the future inter- 
pretation of (3), except for starting from a past past v. Accordingly 
(C), above, represents their common logical form. 

And the thinking common to them both comprises two phases: 
a phase in which subsequent developments are spun imaginatively 
out of the prior historical realities, and a phase in which the speaker, 
contemplating those imagined developments, opts for one or 
another judgement concerning the topic of someone else’s shooting 
Kennedy, thereby conditioning the choice between the modals 
WILL, MUST, CAN, etc. 

While (3) is generated by insertion of an entire ‘if’-clause into 
the predicate of (4), (1) is rather generated by juxtaposing the 
separate sentences ‘Oswald did not shoot Kennedy’ and ‘someone 
else shot Kennedy’. The propositions that Oswald did not shoot 
Kennedy and that someone other than Oswald shot Kennedy are 
separate semantic components of the natural interpretation of (1), 
which I analyse as a condensed argument with the proposition that 
someone shot Kennedy as its ground: 


(6) Someone shot Kennedy, Oswald did not shoot Kennedy; 
therefore someone else shot Kennedy. 


Behind the natural interpretation of (1) lies a piece of deductive 
reasoning. 
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In sum, my position is that the messages of (2) and (3) are both 
judgments about imagined situations, and quite unlike the message 
of (1), which is a condensed demonstrative argument. 

Dale reckons it a consequence of this position that ‘it becomes 
impossible to reason bout the future in the same way as about 
the past’ (op. cit. p. 181); but this is a faulty appreciation, for he 
says nothing to impugn my doctrine that we arrive at the future 
interpretation of (3) exactly as we arrive at the past interpretation 
of (2). His complaint turns out upon investigation to be that my 
doctrine repudiates a similarity he thinks to descry between think- 
ing leading to a broadcast of (3) and thinking leading to a broadcast 
of (1). For Dale sees the message of (3) as underwritten by an 
argument, just like (1)’s only relating to the future (op. cit. p. 181): 


(7) Someone will shoot Kennedy; Oswald will not shoot 
Kennedy; therefore someone else will shoot Kennedy. 


Actually, Dale’s own 2xample at this point concerns the winning 
of the next presidentia_ election. If any, of course. 

Now I allow that a speaker who already independently concedes 
that Kennedy will be shot tomorrow is entitled to conclude that if 
Oswald does not shoo: Kennedy tomorrow someone else will. But 
this, I maintain, is rot because the thinking behind (3) is the 
demonstrative reasoning unfurled in (7), but merely because the 
imagined development s outcome has been prejudged. 

I also allow that, in virtue of the demonstrative cogency of the 
reasoning unfurled in (7), a speaker who for whatever reason 
independently concedes that Kennedy will be shot tomorrow can 
venture (8) as a condensed argument: 


(8) If Oswald (being bound to miss, e.g., or already locked up) 
will not shoot Kennedy tomorrow, then someone else will 
shoot Kennecy tomorrow. 


But then, (8) is not (3°. 

And really, this is the end of the line for Dale. For on the one 
hand, the messages of (3) and (8) are recognisably different, and on 
the other, the condensed-argument interpretation underwritten by 
the reasoning in (7) is recognisably (8)’s. Therefore it is not (3)’s; 

„e.d. 
i Those for whom the message of (3) is underwritten by the reason- 
ing in (7) are of course obliged to analyse ‘Oswald does not shoot 
Kennedy’ in (3) as encoding the natural, future interpretation of 


(9) Oswald will not shoot Kennedy. 


And so generally: upon those who conceive future conditionals as 
condensed arguments, the doctrine is incumbent that English puts 
‘V-s’ instead of ‘will in future-referring ‘if’-clauses. Willy nilly, 
then, they find themselves committed to grammatical dogma. 
Archetypal philosopher, Dale embraces the incumbent grammatical 


/ 


wv 
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tenet, advancing in its favour the spurious inducement that the 
speaker of English is ‘obliged’, for some unexplained reason, to 7 
resort to the unpredictable locution: 


it would seem to be a grammatical rule of English that ‘if’ 
sentences concerning the future must employ the present 
tense for the ‘if’ clause (op. cit. p. 181). 


Now, ‘it would seem to be’ would seem to be a strangely guarded 
way of heralding what after all 1s a central plank of the entire 
philosophical platform. But anyway, the doctrine is untenable, 
exploded in the previous paragraph. The natural interpretation 
of (3) cannot be a condensed argument of any kind, because 
there is nothing encoded into (3) which might serve as a premiss. 
That premiss cannot, witness (8), be the natural interpretation of 
(9); yet no other premiss will do. And so generally: by whatever 
thinking we arrive at future conditionals, it cannot be by drawing = 
conclusions from premisses. 

My response to Dale, then, is that his rival analysis of future 
conditionals is overthrown by considerations, purely empirical, of 
English grammar. And this, to my mind, exactly epitomises the 
relation of logic to grammar. For when all is said and done, a theory 
of predication is per se a grammatical theory. 


Macquarie University, © V. H. DupMAN 1985 e 
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‘The framing of this response owes much to the guidance of D. H. Mellor. 


‘Tk’? AND QUANTIFICATION 
By Ivor ALEXANDER 
\ 7. H. DUDMAN contends in his article ‘Parsing “If’’-Sentences’ 
(ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, pp. 145-53) that the sentence 
(1) If Baby cries we beat him 
is not equivalent to 
(2) Wt (if Baby cries at t, we beat him after t). 


He writes: ‘[(2)] simply makes no sense, for “t”? would have to 
range over elements of McTaggart’s A-series, yet “Baby cries ten 
minutes ago” is not an English sentence’ (p. 149). 


A 
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The argument seems to be as follows: (1) is quite meaningful, 
so if (2) is equivalent to (1) then (2) is meaningful as well. If (2) 
is meaningful then so is every instantiation from 


(3) Baby cries at t. 
The variable ‘£’ must range over the 4-series. Therefore 
(4) Baby cries ten minutes ago 


is one such instantiation. But (4) is not meaningful, etc. 

Will the argument hold? We will endeavour to show three things. 
First, (4) is not in fact an instantiation from (3). Second, ‘t’ ranges 
over elements of the B-series. And third, (2) is not weaker than (1). 


I 


Dudman is of course right when he says that (4) is not an English 
sentence, but he has neglected to explain why. A relevant answer 
might be offered as follows. 

A. A verb occurrence that comprises essentially an infinitival 
stem and an ‘s’ suffix may be untensed. Take for example ‘has’ 
in the sentence ‘Seventeen has no integral divisors other than +1, 
+17’. (The thesis is not novel, and Dudman has not rejected it, 
but we state it explicitly.) Or consider the modern history teacher 
who asserts 


(5) Columbus discovers America in 1492. 


To appreciate that the verb here is untensed we have only to 
acknowledge either of two things. First, if in fact he were speaking 
in the present tense then the teacher would be trying to obscure 
the pastness of the event in question (relative to everyone in the 
classroom). But this is not his aim. And second, no verb occurrence 
in the true present tense is qualified by a temporal adverb. An 
allusion to the moment of utterance is sufficient. (In this latter 
regard suppose the same teacher looks out the window, sees his 
pupil Higgins approaching across the fields, and says “Higgins is 
arriving late’. The presentness of the action reported is palpable. 
But if he adds (e.g.) ‘on the first day of term’ then the verb that 
occurs in the present tense is no longer to arrive late, and has 
become to arrive late on the first day of term. Some students 
have never done it, but Higgins is doing it now. Only a person 
living in 1492 could speak analogously about Columbus.) 

B. Truly tensed verb occurrences are egocentric (or ‘noscentric’}. 
If in another context the teacher says 


(6) Columbus discovered America in 1492, 


then he communicates to his listeners not only (i) that the date of 
Columbus’s accomplishment is [tenselessly] 1492, which is all that 
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may be inferred from (5), but also (ii) that the discovery occurs 
earlier in the temporal continuum than his relating of it. The later 
time alluded to is the Now of the classroom, and the binary relation 
obtaining between the two events is signalled quite expressly by 
the ‘-ed’ suffix on the verb. There is in fact no more suggestion of 
pastness in (5) per se than there is in 


(7) The Americans vote in 1992. 


The reasons for the ungrammatical status of (4) are now plain 
enough. To begin with, ‘cries’ as it occurs therein 1s either tensed 
or untensed. If it is tensed, then, since it is also indicative, it is 
simple present or present habitual. The second possibility may be 
discounted, since (1) is not here construed as equivalent to ‘If Baby 
makes a habit of crying we beat him’. If it is simple present It is 
inconsistent with the pastness implicit in its qualifier, 1.2. the 
adverbial phrase ‘ten minutes ago’. If on the other hand it is 
untensed, and hence objective, then it is inconsistent not only with 
the pastness of that same adverb but also with its egocentricity. 

The importance for us of this ungrammaticalness is that {1) it is 
rectifiable and (i) it does not derive from some fault intrinsic to 
(2). We take the two points separately. 

First, we can fix (4) in either of two ways. The choice will depend 
on how much information the speaker wishes to impart. If he 
wishes to leave himself (or his audience) temporally out of the 
matter then he will say (e.g.) 


(8) Baby cries at 11:04 pm on 9 May 1987, 


where the precise time in question may be earlier than, identical 
with, or later than the moment of speech. But if his inclination is 
to point out not only (i) the time of the incident but also (ii) his 
temporal relation with it, then he will say 


(9) Baby is going to cry at 11:04 pm on 9 May 1987, 
or 
(10) Baby is crying, 
or 
(11) Baby cried ten minutes ago, 


and so on. The adverb occurring in (9) is objective, in the case of 
(10) there is none necessary (since the time of the utterance itself 
is alluded to), and in (11) it is egocentric. But in each example the 
verb is tensed, hence the sentence in which it occurs is predominantly 
subjective. 

Second, if (2) is to be interpreted as an explication of (1) then 
consistency requires that whatever constraints apply to (1) shall 
apply also to (2). One such constraint is imposed by English 
grammar, according to which (4) does not describe one of the 
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conditions generalized in (1). Hence there is no reason why we 
should deem it to be an instantiation from (3). Such instantiations 
are invariably like (8), i.e. untensed and objectively dated. With 
‘T’ as an arbitrary objective date we may say that in general they 
are of the form 


(12) Baby cries at T, 


to which no more mystery attaches than to (5) or (7). 


II 


McTaggart defines the A-series as ‘that series of positions which 
runs from the far past through the near past to the present, and 
then from the present through the near future to the far future, 
or conversely’ (J. M. E. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, 
Volume II, Cambridge University Press, 1927, Book V, Chapter 33, 
p. 10). Since the A-series is therefore subjective, and (12) is not, 
‘t’ as it occurs in (2) cannot be understood to range over that same 
series. 

But consider the B-series. It is defined as running from earlier to 
later or conversely (ibid.), so that it is ordered by a transitive 
asymmetric relation and will map onto the real number line. A 
further attraction is its objectivity, by virtue of which it is com- 
patible with (2). In order to see that it is, in fact, the domain of 
‘t?, we have only to remember that in every sentence like (12) 
the time of the reported incident is expressed objectively: any 
given ‘T’ is a position in the B-series. 

We now consider two possible objections to the thesis that (2) 
is not weaker than (1). First, it might be objected that ‘we’ as it 
occurs in (2) entails a subjective view of time. ‘We’ is egocentric 
and therefore has an affinity with such adverbs as ‘ten minutes 
ago’, which plainly call for the A-series. Furthermore, each of us 
may at any moment perceive himself as wedged in between two 
vast expanses of the continuum, the Past and the Future. Positions 
in either direction are ordered by their remoteness, which is relative 
to the same subject. The Present between the two regions is intensely 
subjective. In the light of this insistent subjectivity it is natural to 
read ‘t’ as ranging over the A-series. 

The objection fails to acknowledge that the polarity at issue 
(subjective/objective) relates only to verbs and adverbs. A sentence 
in which ‘we’ (or T) occurs essentially may be just as tenseless 
as (5), (7), or (8). (And a sentence in which ‘we’ does not occur 
at all may obviously be tensed, as are (6), (9), etc.) To this extent 
the occurrence of ‘we’ in (2) has no bearing on the matter. 

Second, an objection might be suggested as follows. From (1) 
and the additional premiss 


(13) Baby will cry next week, 
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for example, we can infer 
(14) Baby will be beaten next week or later. 


But the B-series knows nothing about ‘next week’, just as it knows 
nothing about ‘ten minutes ago’. Accordingly (2) is not strong 
enough to justify the inference from (13) to (14), and for infer- 
ential purposes it is weaker than (1). Dudman’s repudiation of 
(2) is thus vindicated. 

The argument will not work. Equivalent to (2) is the sentence 


(15) We (if Baby cries at ¢ then there exists u such that (i) t 
is earlier than u and (ii) we beat Baby at u). 


Furthermore, (13) is equivalent to 


(16) There exists ¢’ such that (i) t’ is part of next week and 
(ii) Baby cries at t’. 


Now from (15) we know that if Baby cries at ‘t’’ then he is beaten 
at some subsequent moment, say ‘t”’. So within the scope of (16) 
we can infer 


(17) There exists ¢” such that (i) ¢’ is earlier than ¢” and (ii) 
we beat Baby att”. 


In making this inference we have not availed ourselves of the 
information (carried by (16)) that ‘° is part of next week. With 
that and (17) we have all we need to produce (14). 

A generalization of this latter argument will establish that (2) 
is not weaker than (1)? 
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!I am grateful to the Editor for helpful advice on this note. 


THE COMPLEX MATTER OF DENOTING 
By PaoLo Dau 


N ‘On Denoting’ (OD) Russell reports finding ‘certain rather 

curious difficulties’ with theories that assign denoting phrases 
both a meaning and a denotation. The passages detailing these 
difficulties ([12], pp. 111-13) have generated considerable attention 
and discussion over the past three decades. By now it is widely 
acknowledged that little progress can be made in the interpretation 
of these passages without extensive use of Russell’s earlier theory 
of denoting as set out in The Principles of Mathematics (PoM: [7}). 
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But it is not sufficiently well understood, in my opinion, that 
progress also requires familiarity with Russell’s unpublished manu- 
scripts from the period 1903-1905. In my view even when it is 
supplemented by the doctrines of PoM the text of OD is simply 
inconclusive with respect to several important interpretative ques- 
tions. While not all such questions can be settled by reference to 
the unpublished manuscripts, I believe that some can be. A recent 
paper in ANALYsIS by Dilip K. Basu ([1]) provides the occasion for 
a much needed start in this direction. In what follows I shall con- 
sider some of the claims he makes, set out my reasons for rejecting 
them and cite some of the textual evidence in favour of my position. 
To keep the discussion manageably brief, I have focused on just 
one issue, to which the relevant texts can be applied im a straight- 
forward and direct manner, namely the interpretation of Russell’s 
‘denoting complex’. 


I, DENOTING COMPLEXES 


The expression ‘denoting complex’ is much in evidence in the 
critical portion of OD mentioned above. In a note published in 
1959, P. T. Geach claimed that the term is ‘a technicality of the 
[PoM] theory’ ([5], p. 69). Geach is mistaken about the origins 
of the term. PoM contains no use of the expression (although it 
does employ ‘denoting concept’). At the other extreme, Basu main- 
tains that ‘denoting complex’ ‘occurs in OD alone and only in 
those parts where Russell has Frege under fire’ ([1], p. 65). Basu 
thinks that the term was coined by Russell expressly for the purposes 
of his critical discussicn (ibid. pp. 67-8). This is certainly false. 
Examination of the manuscripts dating from 1904 and 1905 
reveals protracted and detailed discussion of denoting complexes. 
Far from being coined expressly for the occasion, the term ‘denoting 
complex’ was used extensively by Russell in elaborating his own 
account. 

Basu provides a list of the rival interpretations of Russell’s 
denoting complexes, which we may summarize as follows: 


(i) A denoting complex is a denoting concept, in the PoM 
sense. 
(ii) A denoting complex is some version or other of a Fregean 
sense. 
(iii) A denoting complex is something that denotes a meaning: 
it is itself neither a meaning, nor a denoting phrase, nor a 
denotation. 


Basu rejects all of these in favour of his own suggestion: 


(iv) A denoting complex ‘is an expression with a putative 
meaning and a denotation’ (ibid. p. 67). 
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None of these suggestions is quite correct. I will take them up in 
the order given. 


Il. THE PoM INTERPRETATION 


It is Important to keep in mind that Russell’s first account of 
denoting underwent subtle but important changes before it was 
abandoned in OD in favour of the new theory. In particular we 
must guard against the assumption that Russell’s views about 
denoting were fixed, precise and well defined in early 1903, when 
PoM was published. In fact the theory commonly ascribed to 
Russell, with its apparatus of denoting concepts and denoted 
objects, was quite a late addition to the text. For example denoting 
concepts do not even appear in the first versions of the theory, 
and were only introduced in the final draft of May, 1902; the 
entire discussion of the definite description operator was also 
only formulated in the final draft; and some of the examples 
Russell uses in his discussion of denoting in Chapter V of PoM 
were actually added in proof. (A detailed discussion of the matter 
can be found in Blackwell [3] and Dau [4].) My point here is just 
that Russell’s thought on the matter of denoting was very much 
in a state of flux in 1903. It is important to keep this in mind in 
assessing the first of the four interpretations cited above, which is, 
in my opinion, the closest to the correct account. 

The first interpretation identifies PoM’s denoting concepts and 
denoting complexes. It will be easier to see why it is wrong to make 
this identification if we begin with what may seem a trivial point: 
a denoting complex is, first, something that denotes; and second, 
something that is complex. Putting matters this way suggests that 
there should be not only non-denoting complexes but also what we 
may call denoting simplexes. The suggestion correctly describes 
Russell’s position at different points in the development of the 
theory of denoting. Indeed the existence of denoting simplexes can 
even be established by a careful reading of PoM, since they play an 
important (albeit somewhat obscure) role in that work. According 
to PoM, common noun phrases indicate class-concepts. Associated 
with an expression of this sort is a series of phrases formed by the 
application of one of the determiners ‘all’, ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘a’, ‘some’ 
and ‘the’. These phrases also indicate concepts, and, as is well 
known, according to Russell the concepts in question all have the 
property of denoting. But they are not the only denoting concepts 
in the PoM theory. At various places in the text Russell observes — 
quite correctly, by application of the aboutness criterion for 
denoting which he gives us (PoM p. 53)— that class-concepts 
denote (e.g., PoM pp. 54, 55, 152, inter alia); furthermore, the 
indication of plural forms of common noun phrases — what Russell 
calls concepts of a class — also denote (PoM pp. 67, 80, 106, inter 
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alia). In short in PoM not just phrases but individual words of a 
certain kind indicate denoting concepts, and among these concepts 
some are ‘philosophically simple’, according to Russell. 
(An argument for the existence of denoting simplexes might 
also be made by appealing to what Russell has to say in PoM 
aboyt the unrestricted variable. On this topic, however, the text 
is considerably more obscure. In the unpublished manuscript 
‘On Meaning and Denotation’ Russell states his position more 
clearly. Employing the quotation convention he introduces in 
OD to form meaning-names (OD p. 111) he tells us explicitly 
that a variable, say ‘x’, ‘means “anything” and denotes anything, 
i.e. denotes what “anything” denotes’ ({10], p. 36).) 
At the other extreme it is clear that Russell earlier considered 
to be denoting certain complexes which, by late 1904, he no longer 
counted as such. A perfect illustration is provided by Russell’s 
analysis of sentences. According to Russell a (true) sentence has 
both a meaning (the proposition it indicates) and a denotation 
(a certain fact). ‘On Meaning and Denotation’ contains the follow- 
ing characterization of Russell’s position: 
A phrase which asserts something seems both to express a meaning and 
to designate what we may call a fact. At any rate something of this kind 
is the case, often if not always, with phrases which assert true propositions; 
with such as assert false ones there is reason to think that the designation 
has disappeared. If this be the case with propositions, it tends to show 
that denoting is part of the nature of propositions. ([10], p. 10) 

A second unpublished manuscript, ‘On the Meaning and Denotation 

of Phrases’, provides a useful illustration of Russell’s theory: 


Consider, e.g., ‘the present Prime Minister of England is the nephew of 
the previous Prime Minister of England’. This phrase denotes a certain fact, 
the same fact as is denoted by ‘Mr. Arthur Balfour is Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew’. But the meaning of the two phrases is quite different. ([9], p. 2) 


In short, at this point m his development of the theory of denoting 
Russell considered true propositions to be complex denoting 
concepts. It is possible to mount a very strong argument for the 
thesis that this account of true propositions follows from the 
general PoM theory of denoting, although it is not entirely clear 
whether Russell recognized this before mid 1903. (In light of the 
fact that the theory of denoting of PoM was not formulated until 
mid 1902 it would not be surprising if Russell had not fully recog- 
nized some consequences of his position.) What is certain is that, 
for a variety of good and bad reasons, by late 1904 Russell had 
changed his mind. ‘Propositions’, he writes, ‘are complexes which 
do not denote’ ([10], p. 63). This remained his view right up to 
the time OD was written. In the June 1905 manuscript, ‘On Funda- 
mentals’, in which the old theory of denoting is finally abandoned 
and the new theory proposed in OD is first formulated, Russell 
frequently speaks of propositions as ‘undenoting complexes’ 


(e.g. [11], pp. 32, 39). 
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We are now in the position to state why the identification of 
denoting complexes and PoM denoting concepts is ill advised. 
The proposal is correct to the extent that any denoting complex 
is a PoM denoting concept, but only to that extent, since the 
converse claim is false on two counts: 


1. Some PoM denoting concepts are not complexes. 
2. Some PoM denoting concepts are later held by Russell 
to be undenoting complexes. 


In light of this, the first interpretation must be reformulated as 
follows: 


(i) A denoting complex is a denoting concept, in the PoM 
sense, that is complex and non-propositional. 


Ill. THE REMAINING ALTERNATIVES 


The second interpretation understands denoting complexes to 
be some version or other of Fregean senses. Naturally the most 
interesting form of this proposal is that we identify the denoting 
complex expressed by a phrase and the corresponding Fregean 
sense. It is worth noting that this further identification is left open 
by the reformulation of the first interpretation given above. Inter- 
preters who have taken Russell to be mounting a successful criticism 
of Frege in the passages of OD with which we are concerned are 


committed to this form of the proposal, and are consequently ` 


committed to the view that Russell understood Frege’s account 
of sense. 

Now Russell himself claims, in OD, that his PoM theory of 
denoting ‘is very nearly the same as Frege’s’ (OD p. 104 n. 1); but 
it is nonetheless clear that there are important differences between 
the two. One of these differences is recognized by Russell. In his 
published works Frege claims that any grammatically correct proper 
name has a sense, even if it lacks a reference (Bedeutung). According 
to Russell, on the other hand, no true proper name has both denota- 
tion and something else. A second difference between the two, 
more subtle and almost certainly never recognized by Russell, 
concerns the principles of compositionality that he and Frege each 
espoused. For Frege the sense of a complex expression depends on 
— more precisely, is a function of — the senses of the constituent 
parts of the expression; similarly the reference of a complex expres- 
sion is a function of the references of its parts. Russell too adopts 
principles of compositionality, but his principles are in an important 
respect different from Frege’s. According to Russell the meaning 
of a complex expression is literally composed of the meanings of 
its parts: it literally contains them as constituents. Similarly, the 
denotation of a complex (denoting) expression is not merely a 
function of the denotations of its parts but a complex or composite 
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of them. For example, during the time when Russell held that true 
sentences have both a meaning and a denotation, he maintained 
that the denotation of the sentence literally contains the denota- 
tions of its parts. The following example is typical. Suppose that 
the phrase ‘Smith’s wife’ denotes Triphena. Then of the sentence 
‘Smith’s wife has blue eves’ we should say, according to Russell, 


that Smith and wife and the meaning (not the denotation) of ‘Smith’s 
wife’ are constituents of the total meaning, but none of them are consti- 
tuents of the denotation, whereas Triphena herself is a constituent of 
the denotation. ([8], p. 3) 


It is obvious that no such account will work for Frege, according 
to whom the reference/denotation of a sentence is a truth value 
and not a fact. 

However plausible Russell’s compositionality principle may be 
for the denotation of sentences, it is clear that it will not work for 
descriptions. “The present Prime Minister of England’ does not 
denote something containing England; and ‘the centre of mass of 
the Solar System at the beginning of the twentieth century’ denotes 
a mathematical point, hence certainly not a complex object con- 
taining the entire Solar Svstem or the twentieth century. Of course 
Russell was perfectly well aware of all this: the examples are his 
(cf. [10], pp. 13, 19). Faced with this difficulty, he was forced to 
complicate his compositionality principle: 


When a word or phrase which both means and denotes occurs in a phrase, 
its meaning is a constituent of the meaning of the whole phrase, and its 
denotation is a constituent of the denotation of the whole phrase or of 
the meaning, according to circumstances. ([9], p. 1) 


In short, Russell was led to the view that the denoting complex 
expressed by a descriptive phrase typically contains the denotations 
of the parts of the phrase as well as their meanings. For example a 
denoting phrase of the form ‘the centre of mass of x at the time 
t’, Russell writes, ‘denotes a point in space, which is a perfectly 
simple individual; but x and ¢ are both constituents of the meaning 
which denotes this individual...’ ([9], p. 9). 

This accounts for Russell’s claim, in OD, that according to 
Frege’s theory ‘the centre of mass of the Solar System at the 
beginning of the twentieth century’ 


is highly complex in meaning, but its denotation is a certain point, which 
is simple. The Solar System, the twentieth century, etc., are constituents 
of the meaning; but the denotation has no constituents at all. (OD p. 108) 


The unpublished manuscripts make perfectly clear that this passage 
is no mereslip by Russell, but instead reveals a pattern of systematic 
misinterpretation of Frege’s theory on his part. Russell’s denoting 
complexes are not Fregean senses. This means that the second 
interpretation must be rejected. For this reason among others 
those interpretations which, like Blackburn and Code’s [2] and 
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Hochberg’s [6], recommend that we take Russell’s criticisms as 
successfully directed against Frege, are highly suspect. In my view 
the difficulty Russell means to address in OD is actually the result 
of two theses he did not share with Frege, namely his thesis that 
proper names mean what they denote, and his ‘heap’ version of 
the compositionality principle. 

After all this, the third interpretation can be disposed of easily. 
In 1904 Russell discovered a ‘curious difficulty’ with his PoM 
theory of denoting. In his system a denoting complex can only 
be spoken about if it is denoted, and not if it is named. This means 
that, in order to speak about a denoting complex, we must use a 
phrase expressing a denoting complex with the first complex as its 
denotation. From this it does not follow, however, that denoting 
complexes are not themselves meanings, or that they denote only 
meanings, as the third interpretation maintains. The unpublished 
manuscripts make this completely clear. The following passage is 
just one of many in which Russell speaks of denoting complexes 
whose denotations are not meanings: 


... the combinations of words ‘the present Prime Minister of England’ and 
‘the late Lord Salisbury’ both express denoting complexes; hence the 
proposition [‘the present Prime Minister of England is a nephew of the 
late Lord Salisbury’| is also about the two men whom these complexes 
denote. ([10], p. 25) 


Basu’s own interpretation is also incorrect. As is well known the 
interpretation of Russell’s early philosophy is made considerably 
more complicated by his tendency to use key expressions ambig- 
uously. This tendency is also prominent in the unpublished manu- 
scripts, which were, after all, in the main either private notes or 
drafts meant to be read and discussed only with Whitehead. Like 
‘proposition’ and ‘propositional function’ in PoM, the term ‘denoting 
complex’ is also open to alternative readings. Sometimes it is 
clearly used to refer to notational forms, frequently It is Just as 
clearly used to refer to what these notational forms indicate or 
express, and sometimes the text does not decide between the two. 
In spite of this, Basu’s proposal that we understand a denoting 
complex to be a (proper) denoting phrase must be rejected. 

The term ‘denoting complex’ seems to have entered Russell’s 
writings as a short form of ‘complex denoting concept’ (or ‘complex 
denoting meaning’), and may have been partly inspired by White- 
head’s discussion of complexes. In the 1904 work ‘On Meaning and 
Denotation’ ({10]), in which the expression makes its first extensive 
and systematic appearance, it is usually employed to refer to 
meanings and not to expressions. The theory elaborated in this 
paper is finally abandoned in ‘On Fundamentals’ ({11]). ‘On Funda- 
mentals’ contains some of the critical arguments later repeated in 
OD pp. 111-13, as well as an outline of the new theory set forth in 
OD, ‘the theory of denotation without meaning’ {[11], p. 61). 
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A striking feature of this manuscript is that as Russell shifts to 
the ‘theory of denotation without meaning’, he stops speaking of 
denoting complexes, and returns instead to talk of denoting 
phrases. (Of course the same linguistic turn is evident in OD itself.) 
For these reasons among others it is on balance necessary to take 
Russell to mean non-linguistic entities by ‘denoting complexes’. 
This interpretation also has the advantage that it avoids the 
implausible claim, to which Basu is committed, that Russell wishes 
to maintain that there is some difficulty in speaking of denoting 
phrases. Incidentally, Basu is also mistaken to suggest, as he does, 
that Russell was enabled to dispose of denoting concepts by his 
acquisition — presumably some time in 1903 — of ‘Frege’s quanti- 
fication device’ ({1], p. 67). Russell already had a version of quanti- 
fication theory at his disposal in 1900 — he got it from Peano — and 
indeed PoM itself contains a number of passages in which the 
quantificational paraphrases for (indefinite) denoting phrases later 
embraced in OD are recognized (e.g., PoM pp. 36, 89-90, 264-5). 

I imagine that it is clear from the above that a great deal more 
needs to be said about these questions. I hope that it is also clear 
that a great deal more can be said. Russell’s unpublished manuscripts 
offer a rich and important source of information about his thought 
during the crucial period when he and Whitehead struggled with 
the Contradiction. In particular, they have a great deal to teach us 
about the development of the theory of denoting offered in OD. 
At the minimum, as I have tried to show, they can help us establish 
what the theory 1s not like. 


University of California, San Diego, © PAOLO Dau 1985 
La Jolla, California 92093, 
U.S.A. 
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‘TAM HERE NOW’ 
By GERALD VISION 


In virtue of its form [‘I am here’] must be true on any occasion on which 
[it is] asserted, and yet the proposition it expresses on each occasion [is] 
contingent. (Richmond H. Thomason, ‘Necessity, Quotation, and Truth: 
an Indexical Theory’, Language in Focus: Foundations, Methods and 
Systems, ed. by Asa Kasher, D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1976, p. 121) 


Intuitively, [I am here now’] is deeply, and in some sense universally, 
true. One need only understand the meaning of [it] to know that it cannot 
be uttered falsely. (David Kaplan, ‘On the Logic of Demonstratives’, 
Contemporary Perspectives tn the Philosophy of Language, ed. by Peter 
French, Theodore Uehling Jr. & Howard Wettstein, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1979, p. 402) 


The sentence ‘I am here’ has the peculiar property that whenever I utter 
it, it is bound to be true. Even if I am lost and do not know where I am, 
I can bravely say ‘I am here’, and know that I am expressing a truth. 
(Simon Blackburn, Spreading the Word, Oxford University Press, 1984, 
p. 334) 


OMMON to these passages is the claim that (it must be the case 

that) the sentence ‘I am here now’ is true whenever asserted. 
Although Thomason and Blackburn omit mention of ‘now’, it is 
implicit in their claims; for an indefinite indication of present tense 
is crucial to whatever plausibility the view may have. Let us entitle 
the view ‘the indexical thesis’. The thesis implies that the sentence 
even frustrates attempts to lie with it. And as frequently as the 
thesis appears in print, it is even more often expressed in informal 
conversation, where I have seldom seen it challenged. Despite this, 
the thesis is false. 

To illustrate, suppose that I am lost in an unfamiliar part of 
Chicago. I take out my map, put my finger on a certain location 
and begin saying to myself (or to my companion) ‘Let’s see, J am 
here now ...’. In fact, I have pointed to a part of the map corres- 
ponding to a mile north of my present location. (What my finger 
points to is not the same as what my term refers to. My finger 
points to a green quadrate on a piece of paper. My term refers, say, 
to a public park.) 


wer 


at 
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I find it difficult to imagine a clearer refutation of this surprisingly 
popular thesis. Moreover, the counterexample serves against a 
commonly accepted companion rule for determining in general 
the reference of ‘here’: namely, that ‘here’ denotes the, vaguely 
bounded, present location of the utterer. 

Another basic difficulty for the thesis focuses on an assumption 
it makes about ‘now’ (or about indefinitely indicated present tense). 
That is, the thesis requires the assumption that the time of a state- 
ment must be its time of utterance. But we commonly send cards 
reading ‘Happy Birthday’ or ‘Merry Christmas’, expecting them to 
be received at a later, more appropriate, time. Or we leave messages 
on an answering machine, or notes for acquaintances, informing 
them of our present whereabouts (viz. our whereabouts at the 
time the messages are expected to be received, not when they are 
recorded). If we allow time of utterance and statement to vary 
for such everyday cases, the following instance should provide an 
utterance of ‘I am here now’ that is false. 


I come home unexpectedly at midday and go upstairs to rest. 


My wife is out, but when she comes home at the usual time (say, 
two hours hence) I suspect that she will sit downstairs waiting 
for my arrival. To prevent her wasting this time I seek to inform 
her of my presence by writing a note that begins ‘Iam here now...’ 
Of course, I intend it to be read two hours after it is written. But 
I am awoken after fifteen minutes by a sonic boom, and distractedly 
leave the premises without picking up my note, which my wife then 
reads after I have left. If ‘now’ refers to the time she reads it, con- 
sistently with my expectations, what I wrote is false. 

In the face of this one might simply insist on the intuitive plausi- 
bility of saying that ‘now’ always refers to the time of utterance 
(or writing). But if we do not presuppose the very indexical thesis 
being tested, it is doubtful that this intuition can survive. On the 
other hand, if a critic is bothered by the similarity between what 
I put on paper two hours earlier and what my wife must understand 
later, imagine that I now leave an audible message on a message 
machine that contains standard buttons for certain commonly 
uttered sentences. What I do when I come home is not write a 
sentence, but simply set the machine to activate two hours hence 
and press button number ten. Why should this procedure, in which 
I do not utter or write the sentence token, make it more plausible 
that ‘now’ refers to two hours hence than if I had written the 
sentence on paper? 
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REPLY TO WRIGHT ON CONDITIONALS AND TRANSITIVITY 
By E. J. LOWE 


N his rejoinder to my earlier article ‘Wright versus Lewis on the 

transitivity of counterfactuals’ (ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, 
pp. 180-3), Crispin Wright introduces the following new example 
(see his ‘Comment on Lowe’, ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, 
pp. 183-5): 


Suppose that I, whom you regard as an expert on the Soviet political 
system and the kind of characters who succeed within it, inform you 
that ‘If Benn had been born and brought up in Russia, he would have 
failed to achieve political eminence’, and that you happen to believe for 
sound, though not generally known, reasons of your own, that ‘If Benn 
had failed to achieve political eminence, he would have been a market 
gardener in Lowestoft’. Manifestly, you are not at liberty to conjoin and 
file, as it were, the two propositions, without qualification. (p. 184) 


Wright goes on a little later to say: 


I stick to it that the right explanation of such cases is that the transitivity 
step is valid, but leads to an unacceptable consequence; and, consequently, 
that no ‘filing’ may reasonably take place until the premises have been 
appropriately reformulated or the grounds for their assertion reassessed. 
(ibid.) 
Wright, however, sees this sort of explanation as requiring an 
acceptance of the claims of his previous paper that conditionals, 
including counterfactuals, ‘sustain transitivity [only] in context’ 
and that what this shows is that conditions are semantically 
context-dependent (see his ‘Keeping track of Nozick’, ANALYSIS 
43.3, June 1983, pp. 134-40). As he now puts it, what he wants 
to suggest is that 


The right account of... conditionals ... may very well involve attributing 
to them something like, though not to be identified with, token reflexi- 
vity: their truth-conditions, that is to say, will be a function both of a 
context-independent sense and of an envisaged context of utterance. 
(‘Comment on Lowe’, p. 184) 


In my earlier article, I expressed a sympathy with Wright’s desire 
to defend transitivity, but also an anxiety that his specific proposals 
regarding the semantics of conditionals threatened to introduce 
complexities into the logic of conditionals which it were better to 
avoid if possible. (It is perhaps worth observing that proposals very 
much like Wright’s have also been made recently by Donald Nute, 
in his ‘Logical Relations’, Philosophical Studies 46, 1, July 1984, 
pp. 41-56. Compare also Bas van Fraassen, ‘Essences and Laws of 
Nature’, in Richard Healey (ed.), Reduction, Time and Reality, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981; though van Fraassen, while 
advocating context-dependency, still assumes non-transitivity 
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(see p. 198).) I now fe2l much better disposed towards the idea 
that an appeal to certain. pragmatic features of our use of condi- 
tionals can be employed to explain the sort of case Wright illustrates 
in his new example. However, it is still far from perfectly clear to 
me exactly what Wright’s own position is, partly because of his 
appeal to an analogy with token reflexivity which is nowhere 
spelled out. For this reason I shall now offer my own (and I hope 
clearer) explanation of Wright’s new example, which I issue without 
purporting to know to what extent Wright would be prepared to 
recognize in it just a restatement of his own position. 

The explanation I am now inclined to favour is one regarding 
which I can make no great claim to originality, since its leading idea 
was presented, in charécteristically succinct style, by J. L. Mackie 
in his brief article ‘The transitivity of counterfactuals and causation’ 
(ANALYSIS 40.1, January 1980, pp. 53-4). The idea is that when in 
ordinary conversation one asserts a conditional of the form ‘If p, 
then q’, one implicitly qualifies the antecedent in a fashion which, 
if it were to be made explicit, would result in one’s asserting a 
conditional of some such form as ‘If p in the easiest way, then q’. 
(It is a matter for further debate, which J do not propose to go into 
here, just how ‘easiest’ {Mackie’s word) is best interpreted — whether 
in terms of probability or of ‘closeness’ of possible worlds or indeed 
in different terms in cifferent cases.) Now, as Mackie points out, 
even granted the transitivity of conditionals, from ‘If p in the 
easiest way, then q’ and ‘If q in the easiest way, then r’ we cannot 
validly infer ‘If p in the easiest way, then r’. However, if that were 
all there were to the matter, we should not have succeeded in 
accounting for Wright’s point that, in the sort of case he illustrates, 
we are ‘not at liberty to conjoin and file, as it were, the two proposi- 
tions fie. the two conditionals in his new example], without 
qualification’. The full explanation is, I think, just this. Precisely 
because conditionals are transitive and yet when asserted in ordinary 
conversation carry an implicit qualification to their antecedents, 
when we actually draw inferences by transitivity in ordinary con- 
versation (as we often do) we automatically adjust the way in which: 
we implicitly qualify the antecedent of our second premise, so as 
to avoid committing a fallacy of equivocation. If the premises and 
conclusion of such an inference were made fully explicit, its form 
would come out as being something like this: 


If p in the easiest way, then q; and if q in that way, then r; 
so if p in the easiest way, then r. 


What I am saying, then, is that when in ordinary conversation we 
assert a conditional as the second premise of an inference by trans- 
tivity, we do not imolicitly qualify its antecedent in the way we 
normally would when asserting that conditional on its own. Because 
of this, tension can arise in a case like Wright’s, in which two condi- 
tionals are each implicitly qualified in the way appropriate for 
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assertion on their own and yet are such that they could, if the 
second were implicitly qualified in a different way, figure in an 
ordinary conversational inference by transitivity which would lead 
to an unacceptable conclusion. We need to signal our disavowal of 
any commitment to the undesirable conclusion without impugning 
the validity of inference by transitivity; and this can only be done 
by making more explicit the implicit qualifications that are being 
made, so as to bring out the fact that we do not really have here the 
premises required for an inference by transitivity to the undesired 
conclusion. 

If the foregoing suggestions are correct, it means that theorists 
like Stalnaker and Lewis have made the error of incorporating into 
their accounts of the semantics of conditionals certain features 
which belong properly to an account of the pragmatics of condi- 
tionals, Rather than saying, with them, that ‘If p, then q’ means 
something like ‘In the nearest possible world in which p, there also 
q we ought it seems to say that there exists a conversational 
convention to the effect that ‘If p, then q’ will normally be taken 
to express what could be expressed more explicitly by something 
like ‘If p in the nearest possible way, then q’. Here it may be 
objected that no distinct proposition is clearly individuated by 
the antecedent of the latter conditional. But to this it may be 
replied that this is Just as it should be, since when one asserts a 
conditional of the form ‘If p, then q’ in ordinary conversation, 
one commonly does not have a clear-cut and fully articulable 
antecedent condition in mind; at most one has a rough idea as to 
what would and what would not be involved over and above what 
is expressed in p itself (an exception is provided by the case in 
which the conditional ‘If p, then q’ is asserted on the grounds that 
p entails q). In asserting an ordinary-language conditional, then, 
one indicates (with more or less precision) but does not express 
the proposition on whose obtaining the consequent is said to be 
conditional. (If this is the sense in which Wright sees an analogy 
with token reflexivity, I think I may be in full agreement with 
him.) Of course, having said just this much still leaves open the 
question of what positive account of the semantics of conditionals 
one should endorse, but that is a question for a different occasion. 
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A QUICK R2AD IS A WRONG WRIGHT 
Ezy HILARY PUTMAN 


TEPHEN READ and Crispm Wright attribute to me a proposal 

for dealing with sorites paradoxes that I have never made; one 
which they elegantly demolish (cf. my ‘Vagueness and Alternative 
Logic’, Realism and Reason, Cambridge 1983, pp. 285-6, and 
Stephen Read & Crispin Wright, ‘Hairier than Putnam Thought’, 
ANALYSIS 45.1, January 1985, pp. 56-8). I find the proposal inter- 
esting and the demolition job instructive, but the proposal isn’t 
mine. 

They consider a proposal (‘Putnam’s Proposal’) which involves 
denying: 


(1) (4Sn)(BM(n) & ~BM(n + 1)) 
and which rejects the equivalence of (1)’s denial to 
(2) (n)(BM(n) > BM(n + 1)) 


by adopting intuitionist logic. 

They are right that I proposed to use intuitionist logic to block 
the inference from the negation of (2) — their (5) — to (1). But 
accepting the negation of (2), which we must do, I think, while 
not inferring (1), is not the same as denying (1). In my proposal, 
(1) is not denied. (What the Read-Wright argument does show, in 
fact, is that I should deny (1)’s denial — that is, I should accept 
the double negation of (1). This is in keeping with a suggestion 
I dtd. make, that one can use the double negation of a vague 
sentence to express one’s attitude to it.) 

Read and Wright do give an independent argument to show that 
‘intuitionist semantics Tor negation, appropriately generalized to 
handle non-mathematical contexts, could [not] fail to endorse the 
negation of (1)’. This is of independent interest, but it has nothing 
to do with ‘Putnam’s Proposal’. For what it’s worth, my view 
about this suggestion is that ‘appropriately generalizing’ a semantics 
designed for pure mathematics to ‘handle’ non-mathematical 
contexts is not at all straightforward, and the principle that, if we 
would never accept a statement (and we know this) then we must 
assert its negation is not one that could be carried over from 
intuitionist mathematics to arbitrary ‘non-mathematical contexts’. 
In any case, I was proposing a logic for inferences involving vague 
predicates, not a ‘semantics’, so the attack on intultionist semantics 
is another example of zgnoratio elenchi. 
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DISTRIBUTION, SUPERPOSITION AND QUANTUM LOGIC 
By JONATHAN HARRISON 


[i a way could be found of saving quantum mechanics from 
having to reject the distributive law it should surely be welcome. 
In my paper ‘Against Quantum Logic’ (ANALYSIS 43.2, March 
1983, discussed by Messrs. Gibbins and Hallam in ANALYSIS 44.2, 
March 1984) I argue that quantum mechanics does not entail 
rejecting the distributive law. The distributive law has been 
abandoned because 


(1) POsVOv Vises 
has been supposed to be true and 
(2) (PO:V0)v(PO*V1)... 


(which is believed to follow from (1) by means of the distributive 
law) to be false. In fact, however, (1) is as false as (2) is, if quantum 
theory is true. This, I argued, is because if a particle has an indeter- 
minate velocity it must be false that it has any of the determinate 
velocities mentioned in (1)’s second conjunct. I suggested that it 
may have seemed to many philosophers (Putnam, for example) that 
the second conjunct of (1) is a logical truth because it mentions 
all the possible determinate velocities there are. It is not a logical 
truth, however, but is indeed false, if, over and above the possibility 
of a particle’s having any of these determinate velocities, there is 
another possibility. This is that it has an indeterminate velocity 
somewhere or other within the range of velocities mentioned by 
the proposition VOvV1..., without determimately having any one 
of them. This, I thought, must be the possibility that obtained 
if quantum theory is true. If a particle can have only an indeter- 
minate velocity, the second conjunct of (1) must be false, and so 
(1) itself false. 

It would seem to be natural and convenient to represent this 
extra possibility, that of a particle’s having an indeterminate velocity 
within (for example) the range of velocities VO, V1, etc., without 
having any of them determinately by S(VOv Vlv...), as it is 
natural to represent the possibility of truth’s being distributed 
indeterminately over a proposition (perhaps a proposition about 
the future) and its negation, without being possessed determinately 
by either severally, by (pv ~p)T. (pv ~p)T, however, implies 
neither that it is false that p is true, nor that it is false that ~p is 
true. S(VOvViv...), however, must be taken to imply that 
5(V0), S(V1) etc., are all false. S(VOV Viv...) is a proposition 
stating that a particle (S) has a disjunctive velocity (VOv V1...) 
and so is an atomic proposition, not a disjunctive one. It is important 
not to confuse ‘disjunctions’ or ‘conjunctions’ of positions or 
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velocities, or whatever, with disjunctions or conjunctions of proposi- 
tions about positions ard velocities. I suggest the former should be 
represented by PO v P1, PO- P1, PO: (VO v V1), (PO- V0) v (PO- V1), 
etc., the latter by S(P0)vS(P1), S(P0)-S(P1), S(V0) v S(V1), 
S(V0) v S(V1), etc. 

Observing this distinction should show that the considerations 
about Hilbert space adduced by Hallam are irrelevant to the question 
whether quantum mechanics involves a rejection of the distributive 
law. For it is sub-spaces of Hilbert space that are “conjomed’ or 
‘disjoined’, not propos:tions about them, and there is no breach 
of the distributive law about propositions involved in saying that 
the sub-space which is <he intersection (the analogue of conjunction) 
of space a with the span (the analogue of disjunction) of space b 
and space c (1.e., a: (b v c)) is a distinct sub-space from that which 
is the span of the intersection of space a with space b and the 
intersection of space a with space c ((a-b)v (a-c)). (a: (bvc) = 
(a+b) v (a-c), which is false, can be called a special case of a wider 
distributive law if ‘a’, ‘b’ and ‘c’ do not have to take propositions 
as their values, and ‘-* ‘v’ and ‘=’ do not have to be interpreted 
as conjunction and disjunction and equivalence respectively.) The 
fact that this wide distributive law is false, as 1t undoubtedly is, 
does not show that the distributive law about propositions is 
false, and this is what is at issue. The notation I have suggested 
makes it absolutely clear that the fact that S(a-(bvc)) does not 
imply S((a-b)v (a-c)) (a fact which results from the nature of 
Hilbert space) is not a breach of the distributive law about proposi- 
tions, for again these are atomic propositions about ‘conjunctions’ 
and ‘disjunctions’ of spaces, and so the distributive law does not 
apply to them. (The trouble with VO v Vlv...as a way of repre- 
senting the velocity of a particle is that it does not reveal the finer 
structure of VO, etc., as being that of propositions about velocities, 
and so makes it impossible to bring out the difference between a 
disjunctive proposition and a proposition about a disjunction of 
spaces.) 

If we represent the fact that a particle has an indeterminate 
velocity by S(VO v V1 w ...), then (1) should be re-written as 


(1a) $(P0)-S(VOv Viv...) 


which states that a particle has the determinate position PQ and an 
indeterminate velocity within the range VO, V1,..., iLe., has a 
velocity which is somewhere within the range, without having any 
particular determinate velocity within it. (la) does not imply (2) 
by the distributive law, for, since (la) is not a conjunctive proposi- 
tion with a disjunctive second conjunct, but a conjunctive proposi- 
tion, whose second conjunct is a proposition about a disjunctive 
velocity, the distribucive law simply does not apply to it. Not 
only does (la) not imply (2), it also does not imply the proposition 
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we will obtain when we make the corresponding alterations to 
(2), viz., 


(2a) S(PO- VO) v S(PO- V1) v... 


For (la) is a statement to the effect that a particle has a determinate 
position PO and an indeterminate velocity, and this cannot imply 
that it has any of the determinate position-velocities PO- VO, 
PQ: V1, etc. It is, indeed, incompatible with its having any of them. 

Some problems about superposition can also be avoided by 
treating the superposition of two states as a disjunctive state. The 
standard way, assumed by Gibbins for example, of dealing with 
superposition is to describe superposition by means of a disjunctive 
proposition each disjunct of which states that the particle is in one 
of the two states superposed. The distinctiveness of superposition 
is then brought out by saying that though this disjunctive proposi- 
tion is true, its disjuncts are not true. Since no sane person would 
wish to maintain that these disjuncts are false this means that they 
must take neuter truth value. It also means abandoning the rule 
that it is inconsistent to assert a proposition and to deny that that 
proposition is ‘true. (This is because from (pvq)T, p  (p)T, 
q D (q)T, you can derive (p)Tv(q)T by means of a complex 
constructive dilemma, and so you must deny p > (p)T, in order 
to maintain that a disjunctive proposition can be true, although 
its disjuncts are not true. (I produce reasons for thinking that it 
is senseless to deny that the rule p > (p)T, and a diagnosis of why 
some philosophers have wanted to reject it, in ‘Mackie’s Moral 
Scepticism’, Philosophy 1982). 

If, however, as I suggest, you assert that there is a third, indeter- 
minate state, over and above a particle’s being in each of the two 
states superposed severally, it is possible to avoid having a disyunc- 
tive proposition neither (or none) of whose disjuncts is true, and 
the other anomalies which result from this. This is because if a 
particle is in this disjunctive state (1 v 2) it is Just false that it is 
in either of the two states 1 and 2 severally, i.e. S(1) and 5(2) are 
both false. There is no logical passage from S(1 v 2) to S(1} v S(2), 
because the former is not a disjunctive proposition, but an element- 
ary proposition asserting that a proposition is in a disjunctive state, 
and so S(1) and S(2) are not its conjuncts. Hence there is no need 
for neuter truth values, and no need to deny the rule that p > (p)T. 

It may be argued, against what I have said, that if states 1 and 2 
exhaust the possibilities, as VO, V1, etc. exhaust the possibilities, 
there is no possibility of a particle’s being In a state 1 v 2 which is 
distinct from either. To this it may be replied that either state 1 
and state 2 exhaust the possibilities or they do not. If they do, 
the particle must be in one or other of these states, which means 
that it must be true that it is in state 1 or true that it is in state 2. 
If they do not, there is no reason why S(1 v 2) should not be true, 
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but S(1) and S(2) both false. (My remarks will also apply to route, 
decay, spin and whatever else it is supposed by quantum physicists 
to be indeterminate.) 

My suggestion opens an escape from a difficulty for quantum 
mechanics raised by Schrodinger. Schrödinger imagines that a cat 
is wired to an apparatus in such a way that she will be killed if a 
particle decays within the hour, not killed if it does not. What, 
then, happens to the unfortunate animal if the particle neither 
decays nor does not decay? 

If what I have suggested is correct, there is no difficulty. Either 
the particle’s decaying and its not decaying are exhaustive possi- 
bilities or they are not. If they are exhaustive, there is no reason 
in principle why an apparatus should not be produced such that 
its decaying is a necessary and sufficient condition of the cat’s 
being dead and its not decaying is a necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion of the cat’s being alive. But if, as I suggest, that disjunctive 
state which is the particle’s either-decaying-or-not-decaying is a 
third possibility, over and above the more normal two, then these 


.other two do not exhaust the possibilities. Hence it is impossible 


to produce an apparatus which is such that the particle’s decaying 
is a necessary and sufficient condition of the cat’s being dead, and 
the particle’s not decaying is a necessary and sufficient condition 
of the cat’s being alive. For, if it were in neither of these states, but 
the third indeterminate state, it would follow that the cat would 
not be dead, and also that the cat would not be alive, which is 
impossible. It is, indeed, a logical truth that if two alternatives are 
each necessary and sufficient conditions for two exhaustive alter- 
natives, they themselves must be exhaustive alternatives. Hence, if 
decaying and not decaying do not exhaust the possibilities, there 
is no way of making a machine such that they are necessary and 
sufficient conditions for two alternatives (a cat’s being dead and 
being alive) which do exhaust the possibilities. This, however, does 
not show the impossibility of the state, but the impossibility of 
the machine. 


The University, © JONATHAN HARRISON 1985 
Nottingham NG7 2RD 


WEIR AND THOSE ‘DISPROOFS’ I SAW BEFORE ME 
By NEIL TENNANT 


N his Rejoinder to Tennant (ANALYSIS 45.2, March 1985) Weir 

complains that the anti-realist owes him an account of why it is 
justified to move from denying that a speaker does not understand 
a sentence to asserting that he does. The anti-realist’s reply must 
be that the question whether a speaker understands a sentence or 
a particular word or a particular kind of construction is one that 
can always be decided after appropriate investigation. This not to 
say that at any stage of one’s acquaintance with the other speaker’s 
use of the language, one is able definitely to pronounce on his 
competence one way or the other. It is merely to say that, should 
the question of his competence in any regard ever be raised, we 
know what the appropriate avenues of investigation are that would 
very quickly put us in a position confidently to be able to assert 
that he does after all understand the word or construction in 
question or confidently to be able to deny the claim. This is why 
the classical rule of dilemma: 


(G) =l) 





is justified when the assumptions A and ~A for the two case proofs 
are, respectively, attribution of the understanding in question and 
its denial. Attributions of semantic understanding are a special kind 
of psychological report. They happen to be decidable. 

It is in examples such as attributions of understanding, and other 
psychological reports, that Weir forces the discussion away from the 
straightforward cases of claims with.the nature of whose under- 
standing I was concerned. He claims that this is quite in order, since 
he is concerned to bring out a tension between maintaining deter- 
minacy of meaning and rejecting determinacy of truth value. I 
confess to feeling no such tension. My example was of a mathe- 
matician’s understanding of an arithmetical statement. In such a 
case, the means for deciding a statement one way or the other are 
more strictly circumscribed than they are in the case of a psycho- 
logical report. One is better placed to see in advance what the 
general shape of conclusive evidence for one’s assertion would be. 
To say this is not to lose sight of the fact that the notion of proof, 
for the anti-realist in mathematics, is still a reasonably open- 
textured one. The reason why I am at a loss to understand why 
possession of appropriate proof-checking abilities should not be 
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course would have to be an anti-realist specifically on subjunctives. 
This may not, however, be so. 

A further cautionary note should be entered on the locution 
‘being an anti-realist on...’. I don’t, of course, intend to suggest 
that we are free to take up or drop the antt-realist’s basic postulates 
of publicity and compositionality in a given area of discourse simply 
as the spirit moves us. These two postulates, rather, hold across 
the board and are the szarting points of any anti-realist critique. 
I assume them as obvious for any area of discourse. Rather, ‘being 
an anti-realist on’ any given area of discourse is arrestingly different 
from the classical position only when the result of prosecuting 
those principles to the full is a refusal to accept orthodox moves 
in reasoning. An example would be a refusal to regard every state- 
ment in the area as decidable, and hence a refusal to apply to it 
the law of excluded middle or the rule of dilemma or any of the 
usual classical equivalenzs. Whether one should reach such a result 
in the case of subjunctives is a matter I cannot discuss in detail here. 

Weir believes himself able to 


assuage the self-doubts of realists that the classical conception of quantifiers, 
as exposing infinitistic truth functions, and hence capable of generating 
undecidable sentences, clashes with plausible views about how we could 
grasp such truth functions. (my emphasis) 


To assuage that self-doubt is easy. More difficult, however, is to 
assuage the doubt that the anti-realist is more subtle in entering: 
to wit, that the classical conception goes unjustifiably beyond 
plausible views about how we could grasp such truth functions. 

Once again, this is where a deep misunderstanding of the anti- 
realist’s position surfaces in the writings of a realist. It is the extra 
theoretical slack in the realist’s account, the slack that has no 
behavioural import on any methodology sensitive to normative 
issues, that the anti-realist is concerned to eliminate. 

If this ‘revolution’ mvolves abandonment of classical logic for 
intuitionistic logic, or indeed any other, we have yet to see whether 
Weir’s misgiving is correct that this would have a ‘debilitating effect 
...- Oon our reasoning, our mathematics and, through it, on our 
physical science’. It is a major concern of mine in [198?] to show 
that this is emphaticelly not so. I can summarize here results 
already obtained for the system of intuitionistic relevant logic, which 
I would argue for as the logic that is justified on an antt-realist 
account of the meanings of the logical operators: It is adequate 
for the development of a theory of truth adequate in Tarski’s 
sense. It is adequate for the falsificationist method in science. 
It is adequate for the foundations of constructive mathematics. 
It is therefore up to Weir to substantiate his misgivings at being 
deprived of strictly classical canons of reasoning. 


The University of Stirlmg, © NEIL TENNANT 1985 
Stirling FK9 4LA 
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NOONAN, ‘BEST CANDIDATE’ THEORIES 
AND THE SHIP OF THESEUS 


By B. J. GARRETT 


N ‘Wiggins, artefact identify and “best candidate” theories’ 

(ANALYSIS 45.1, pp. 4-8), Harold Noonan discusses the ‘best 
candidate’ theorist’s description of three possible histories of the 
Ship of Theseus and poses a dilemma for such a theorist. I wish 
to argue, however, that this dilemma can be resisted and that 
either horn can be accepted without impalement. 

The three possible situations involving the Ship of Theseus can 
be pictured as follows: 


X x 
N \ X X 
N `Ț Xe X c’ 
N x X 
N N xX x 
b b's X 
N 
N \ 
a a a 
Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 


In all three situations ‘a’ denotes the Ship of Theseus. In situation 
1, ‘b’ denotes the continuously repaired ship. In situation 2 (the 
situation described by Hobbes), ‘b° denotes the continuously 
repaired ship and ‘c’ denotes the plank-hoarder’s ship, reconstituted 
from a’s original planks. In situation 3 the ship reconstituted 
from a’s original planks is denoted by ‘c’’. Given that we regard 
spatio-temporal continuity (under a sortal) as the most important 
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criterion of artefact idencity, outweighing the identity of original 
parts criterion, but acknowledge the fact that an artefact can 
survive dismantlement and reassembly, the most natural descrip- 
tion of the above situations is as follows: in situation 1, a = b; in 
situation 2,a=b’ and a¥c; and in situation 3,a=c’) This common- 
sense description coincides with that of the ‘best candidate’ theorist: 
the continuously repaired ship and the plank-hoarder’s ship are 
both candidates for idenzity with the Ship of Theseus, though the 
former ship has the stronger claim. 

However, Noonan presents the following dilemma to the ‘best 
candidate’ theorist: the theorist must hold either that c = c’ or that 
c#c’. Whichever he chocses, claims Noonan, the result is absurdity. 
Suppose that the ‘best candidate’ theorist identifies c with c’. 
Then, endorsing an argument of Wiggins, Noonan claims that we 
could truly say of ship c in situation 2 that, but for the existence 
of its rival, b’, i would have been the Ship of Theseus — and this 
is absurd. 

Noonan assumes that if the “best candidate’ theorist identifies 
c with c’, he must jettison the necessity of identity. This is true only 
if identity is a transitive relation. However, it has been suggested 
by some philosophers (e.g. Arthur Prior in “Time, Existence and 
Identity’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1966, pp. 183- 
92) that we ought to regard the ‘multiplication by division’ of 
unicellular organisms, and the possible division of conscious 
organisms, as demonstrating that identity is non-transitive. For, 
claims Prior, the correct description of cases of division is that one 
thing is identical with two things which are themselves distinct, 
and this description of such cases is available to a ‘best candidate’ 
theorist. It is quite consistent for such a theorist to hold that in 
cases where two cancidates possess equally sufficiently strong 
claims for identity with the original object, the original is identical 
with both candidates and that in cases where the candidates possess 
claims of unequal strenzth, the stronger candidate is identical with 
the original. 

A further reason foz regarding identity as non-transitive is this. 
It might be claimed that it is possible for a material object to 
undergo a series of changes, each of which is identity-preserving, 
yet the total effect of which is to yield a non-identity. For example, 
suppose that a table A is gradually transformed, molecule by 
molecule, into a chair Z. At the end of the process A’ no longer 
exists: A is not the same artefact as Z. (The alternative description 
— A still exists but is now a chair — is implausible.) Yet, given that 
the relation ‘same artefact’ is tolerant with respect to the concept 


‘Though not always. If, m a type-2 situation, the planks are removed and replaced 
too quickly, the original ship may be considered to be identical with the plank-hoarder’s 
ship. (Cf. Nathan Salmon, R2ference and Essence Oxford 1982, p. 221.) If so, the con- 
tinuity criterion requires a temporal qualification if it is to provide a sufficient condition 
for the identity of artefacts over time. 
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number of molecules (e.g, that changes of just one molecule cannot 
affect the identity of an artefact), it follows, where ‘B’, ‘C’, ‘D’ etc. 
denote the artefacts present after each successive change, that the 
identity statements A= B, B =G, C=D,..., Y =Z, are all true. 
But A £Z; hence identity is non-transitive. Relinquishing the 
transitivity of identity may thus yield a solution to certain versions 
of the Sorites Paradox. 

If, for such reasons, the ‘best candidate’ theorist regards identity 
as non-transitive, he can identify c with c’ consistently with the 
necessity of identity. It will then not be true to say that, but for 
the existence of b’ in situation 2, c would have been the Ship of 
Theseus, since situation 3 is not a situation in which c is identical 
` with the Ship of Theseus. A ‘best candidate’ theorist who takes this 
line can identify c with c’ without incurring Noonan’s charge of 
absurdity. 

However, Noonan points out, contra Wiggins, that the ‘best 
candidate’ theorist need not identify c with c’. But, claims Noonan, 
this denial commits the ‘best candidate’ theorist to the following 
‘self-evident’ absurdity: if cc’, then we can truly say that, but for 
the existence of b’ in situation 2, c would not have existed at all. 
(Note that the ‘best candidate’ theorist cannot slip through the 
horns of Noonan’s dilemma by claiming that ‘c = c” is indeterminate 
in truth-value. For Noonan’s charge would still hold: if it is indeter- 
minate that c = c’, then we can truly say that, but for the existence 
of b’ in situation 2, it would have been indeterminate whether c 
existed, and this is absurd.) However, a ‘best candidate’ theorist 
can justifiably deny that this consequence is absurd. For although 
it is true that, but for the existence of b’, c would not have existed, 
this fact is not important given that a ship, materially indiscernible 
from c, would then have existed, which stands in the same material 
relation to the Ship of Theseus as c does in situation 2. (Derek 
Parfit has made the same reply informally to a similar objection to 
Reductionist theories of personal identity: for since, according to 
Parfit, ‘what matters’ in ordinary survival is not identity, and hence 
not existence, the fact that, if Iam one of the products of a success- 
ful fission, had the other ‘off-shoot’ not taken, J would not have 
existed, is not important given that a person would then have 
existed who is psychologically, and physically, identical with me, 
and who is psychologically continuous with the pre-fission person.) 
Thus if the ‘best candidate’ theorist takes the Parfitian view that 
identity, and hence existence, is not ‘what matters’, the fact that, 
but for the existence of b’, c would not have existed at all, ceases 
to be a significant fact, and hence ceases to be an absurd one. 

In this reply my aim has not been to endorse one or other of 
the above positions but merely to indicate ways in which a “best 
candidate’ theorist might respond to Noonan’s dilemma. It is 
important to realise that Noonan’s argument must be defused since 
it poses a threat, not just to ‘best candidate’ theories of identity, 
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but to the tenability of the common-sense description of situations 
1-3. If the choice is between rejecting that common-sense descrip- 
tion and endorsing one of the two positions outlined above, the 
least unpalatable option is, I think, the latter. 


Lincoin College, Oxford © B. J. GARRETT 1985 


REPLY TO VAN BRAKEL 
Fry D. K. BUCKNER 


Y criticism of the ‘demonstrative’ theory of quotation 

(‘Goldstein on Quctation’, ANALYSIS 44.4, October 1984, 
pp. 189-90, commenting upon L. Goldstein’s ‘Quotation of Types 
of Other Types of Quotation’, ANALYSIS 44.1, January 1984, 
pp. 1-5) consisted of the following argument. We cannot assimilate 
the ‘“Kuznetzin”’ of 


(1) The word ‘Kuznetzin’ denotes the former Russian 
ambassador 


to the ‘: Kuznetzin:’ of 


(2) This word: Kuznetzin: denotes the former Russian 
ambassador 


since, though both sentences mean the same, the word ‘Kuznetzin’ 
is read as a part of the sentence in (1), but not in (2). And since 
it is fundamental to the Davidson theory that we do not read 
“quoted” expressions, it follows that the inverted commas in (1) 
are not Davidson quotes, nor is the ‘Kuznetzin’ of (1) a Davidson- 
quoted expression. 

J. van Brakel (‘Buckner Quoting Goldstein and Davidson on 
Quotation’, ANALYSIS 45.2, March 1985, pp. 73-5) objects that 
the premiss italicised above is ‘a gross misinterpretation of the 
demonstrative account’ since ‘nowhere is it stated, by either 
Goldstein or Davidson, that we do not read the “quoted” sample’. 
He is right that neither actually says this, but it is nonetheless 
implicit in the stated versions of the theory. According to Goldstein 
(p. 4) quotation marks ‘Davidson marks) are like ‘arrows pointing 
to a sample which could be remote from the sentence’. Well, 
suppose I produce a spoken delivery of (2) at a lecture. Then I 
utter “This word denotzs the former Russian ambassador’ while 
pointing with a stick tc a word on the blackboard. The stick is a 
Goldstein ‘arrow’; so are the double-colons in (2); hence the double- 
colons are genuine examples of Davidson-marks. But ‘Kuznetzin’ 
is not read in (2), and iz seems that, ex hypothesi, we do not read 
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the contents of Davidson-marks. Again, Davidson suggests (‘Quota- 
tion’, Theory and Decision 11 (1979), pp. 27-40 p. 38) that a 
Davidson-quoted expression is analogous to the fish I hold up 
while uttering ‘I caught this fish today’. As he rightly says, the 
fish is not a part of the language; nor is the ‘Kuznetzin’ pointed 
to on the blackboard; nor, as we all agree, is the ‘Kuznetzin’ of 
(2). It is surely intrinsic to the demonstrative account that a sample 
that is “quoted” in the Davidson manner does not function as part 
of the language. Hence the inverted commas of (1) cannot be 
Davidson-style quotes. 

Now van Brakel objects that ‘quotation marks can always be 
eliminated by using some other conventions that serve the same 
goal’, Quite so: (1) has pretty much the same sense as (2). But does 
it follow from this that the quotation marks in (1) are just Davidson- 
marks in another guise? Not at all: from the fact that the sequence 
of marks ‘the word ‘Kuznetzin’’ behaves, in combination with 
‘denotes the former Russian ambassador’, just like the sequence 
‘this word: Kuznetzin:’ we are not entitled to infer that the com- 
ponent parts of each sequence operate in the same way. My point, 
which is simple enough, is that there must be something wrong 
with the Davidson-Goldstein account if it ignores the important 
and obvious distinction between (1) and (2). 

Nor is this objection so trivial as van Brakel apparently suggests, 
once it is considered in the proper context. Goldstein’s original 
point (‘Quotation of Types ...’) was that one should not consider 
the ‘Kuznetzin’! of (1) as a sort of name-in-apposition like the 
‘Eb’ in 

(3) The note Eb begins Rheingold 


But of course the difference between (1) and (2) is precisely that 
which distinguishes (3) from 


(4) This note (hum) begins Rheingold 


The humming sound that would accompany my utterance of (4) 
is as grammatically irrelevant as the ‘Kuznetzin’ of (2). By contrast, 
one cannot remove the ‘Eb’ of (3) without drastically altering the 
sense of the whole sentence; similarly for the ‘‘Kuznetzin’”’ of (1). 
The suggestion that non-Davidsonian quotation-expressions do 
function as names-in-apposition is not one that the demonstrative 
theory of quotation can dispel. 

I will readily admit that Goldstein’s difficulty is a real one. If 
the ‘Kuznetzin’ of (1) functions (with the aid of quotation marks) 
as a sort of name, then what does it name? The token that (accident- 
ally) occurs between quotation marks? Or the type of which that 


l or ‘‘Kuzgnetzin’’: there is a further points, which I shall not consider here, as to 
whether the inverted commas should be included as a part of the quotation-name (so that 
‘‘Kuznetzin’’ operates in suppositio formalis), or whether they indicate a change of 
reference (making ‘Kuznetzin’ work in suppositio materialis.) 
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token is a token? But the same difficulty attaches to the ‘Eb’ of 
(3). Does it name the notz that begins Rheingold? Or the fourth 
note of Beethoven’s Fifth? Which performance of that note is 
intended? What, for that matter, does ‘Rheingold’ name? The 
problem is apparent enough. But it is not one with which the 
Davidson-Goldstein theory can satisfactorily engage. 


University of Bristol, © D. K. BUCKNER 1985 
9, Woodland Road, 
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GREEN AND DICTATORS REVISITED 
By DAVID GORDON 


ESLIE Green argues that it is not obvious that an economically 
rational person ‘... would regard a procedure which did not 
allow others to vote as being the best.... [It is not] obvious, but 
dubious, that one would have to be irrational not to want to govern 
others as well.’ (‘What Is A Dictator?’ ANALYSIS 45.2, March 1985, 
p. 127.) 

This seems to me perfectly correct. But it is not, as Green thinks, 
a point against me. In my previous criticism of him, I maintained 
neither that an economically rational person would regard a proce- 
dure in which others were not allowed to vote as best or that this 
view is an obvious truth. Rather, I claimed it to be obvious that 
‘there is best reason for someone to participate in a social choice 
if he thinks his preference will be absolutely decisive’. (‘Green on 
Dictators and Democracies’, ANALYSIS 44.2, March 1984, p. 96.) 

It does not follow from my claim that it is irrational not to 
prefer a situation in which others are prevented from voting to one 
in which they are not. It also does not follow that an economically 
rational person must prefer a situation in which no one other than 
himself in fact shows up to vote, though there is no prohibition in 
force upon anyone’s vcting, to that in which most people as a 
matter of fact do vote. My argument was solely about when one 
has best reason to vote: I advanced no claim as to what system of 
election it is rational to prefer. 

Suppose, for example, that someone thinks he has best reason 
to vote in an election fcr president of a club if he believes no one 
but himself will appear at the election meeting. He need not favour 
a change in the club rules forbidding anyone else from casting a 
vote. He is also not inconsistent in hoping that everyone in the club 
turns out for the meeting. (Perhaps he thinks this will be good for 
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the club and values the club’s interests more than his having the 
decisive vote in electing the president.) Green has wrongfully 
conflated the rationality of voting with preference for a particular 
system of election. 

The new difficulties Green raises for the non-dictatorship require- 
ment (D) used in social choice theory also seem to me to be based 
upon misunderstanding. He invents three figures, Bored, Scared, 
and Lucky, each of whom he contends counts as a dictator under 
D, although it is strongly counterintuitive to regard any of them as 
in fact a dictator. 

But are Bored, Scared, and Lucky dictators under D? I do not 
think so. According to D, ‘““There is no individual whose preferences 
are automatically society’s preferences independent of the prefer- 
ences of all other individuals.”’ (p. 125, quoting K. J. Arrow, 
‘Values and Collective Decision-Making’) Scared and Lucky do not 
.have preferences which are automatically society’s independent of 
the preferences of all other individuals. Instead, if their preferences 
happen to coincide with the majority’s, they will be on the winning 
side. (Similarly, so long as Bored is indifferent to all social choices, 
he will not find the social choice against his wishes.) Should the 
preferences of Bored, Scared, or Lucky cease to be tied to those of 
others in the way Green sets forward in his definitions, they would 
cease to be necessarily those of society. Bored, Scared and Lucky’s 
preferences are not, as D requires, the preferences of society inde- 
pendent of the preferences of all other individuals: they are so 
only if connected with the preferences of other individuals in 
a definite fashion. 

Green is also incorrect to think that if social choice theory relies 
‘only on the calculus of preference relations’, it cannot exclude 
Bored, Scared, and Lucky from qualifying as dictators under D 
except by ‘imposing ad hoc restrictions on preference orderings ... 
but that is to give up the condition of unrestricted domains on 
which Arrow’s theorem depends’. (p. 126) On the contrary, if 
one uses Condition 1’ of Arrow’s Social Choice and Individual 
Values, viz., ‘All logically possible orderings of the alternative 
social states are admissible’ (2nd edition, New York, 1963, p. 96), 
it is easy to see how Bored, Scared, and Lucky can be excluded 
as dictators without the use of ad hoc devices. Unless it is claimed 
to be logically necessary that anyone who is Bored, Scared, or 
Lucky must have the defining properties of one of the three (and 
claiming this seems an ad hoc device if anything does), there will 
exist logically possible orderings in which the preferences of Bored, 
Scared, or Lucky are in the minority. Suppose, e.g., a society of 
three individuals, Scared and two others, choosing between goods 
X and Y. It is logically possible that Scared choose X and the other 
two choose Y. Under majority rule, Y is the social choice. He is 
thus a non-dictator, and Green’s criticism fails. (I do not mean to 
suggest that Condition 1’ is necessary for the proof of Arrow’s 
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General Possibility Theorem: I intend this only as an example of 
how Green’s point can be met.) 
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AGNOSTICISM 
By THOMAS V. MORRIS 


M philosophers have believed that there is a simple prin- 
ciple of rationality which properly governs our assessment of 
positive existence claims in the absence of any grounds for their 
truth. Versions of such a principle have been stated by a number of 
writers, including prominently the late Norwood Russell Hanson 
(see the title essay of his posthumously published What I Do Not 
Believe and Other Essays, edited by Stephen Toulmin and Harry 
Woolf, Dordrecht 1972), and Michael Scriven (Primary Philosophy, 
New York 1966, p. 103). Updating and refining a bit what they had 
in mind to accord with recent developments in epistemology, let us 
consider a formulation of what we can call, in honour of their 
sponsorship, the Hanson-Scriven Thesis: 


HST — For any rational subject S and any positive existence 
claim P, if S is in possession of no good evidence or any 
other positive epistemic ground for thinking that P is 
true, then S ought to adopt the cognitive relation to P 
of denial. 


In a recent paper entitled ‘Necessary Agnosticism?’ (ANALYSIS 44.4, 
October 1984, pp. 198-202), Robert McLaughlin has endorsed such 
a principle, specifying that, in his words, ‘total lack of grounds for 
an ontically significant proposition is itself a sufficient ground for 
its negation’ (pp. 198, 199). It is McLaughlin’s concern to insist 
that no ontically significant proposition, no positive existence 
claim, is immune to evaluation by this principle, which he presents 
as a version of Occam’s Razor. Thus he holds, along with Hanson 
and Scriven, that if a person is considering a positive existence 
claim, any such claim whatsoever, and finds himself without any 
good “grounds to affirm it, he is rationally required to deny it, 
affirming its negation instead. 

A number of theists, as McLaughlin recognizes, have held other- 
wise with respect to the proposition that there is a God. The view 
here is that a person can rationally judge himself to possess no good 
ground for thinking theism to be true, and yet this alone not justify 
him in being an atheist. So rather than atheism’s being rationally 
required on the part of anyone merely bereft of any positive 
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grounds for theism, it is not even rationally permitted by this 
condition alone. The theistic claim is that unless he has sufficient, 
independent grounds for atheism, agnosticism is required of sucha 
person if he is to be rational. 

McLaughlin seems to think that all theists who hold such a view 
mean to exempt the proposition that there is a God from the scope 
of any sort of Razor principle. This is, strictly speaking, false. 
Further, he assumes that the only reason for thinking agnosticism 
necessary in the mere absence of any positive ground for theism 
turns on an argument concerning the modal character of the theistic 
existence claim. I want to suggest that it is not the modal character, 
but rather the metaphysical character, of the claim that there is a 
God which should prevent any person with no good reason for 
thinking it true from, on that ground alone, thinking it false. 

McLaughlin identifies a possible line of reasoning from the modal 
status of the theistic claim to the necessity of agnosticism in what 
he terms justificatory vacuum. On a standard view of deity, the 
proposition that God exists has a high modal status: if it is true, it is 
necessarily true; if false, necessarily false or impossible. The argu- 
ment then is that a person is rational in denying a claim of high 
modal status only if he has a proof which shows directly the im- 
possibility of the claim. Thus, no such claim can ever be rationally 
denied on the sole basis that there exist no positive grounds in its 
favour. So neither the HST nor any other Razor-style principle can 
apply to a positive existence claim of high modal status. Atheism is 
rationally justified only if it is proved directly that the existence of 
a God is impossible — an extraordinarily difficult task indeed, and 
one that has not yet been clearly discharged by anyone. Agnosticism 
is necessary in absence of any direct modal impossibility proof. 

McLaughlin has no trouble successfully refuting this line of argu- 
ment. Existence claims of high modal status can be evaluated by 
non-modal means, as for example by inductive arguments and 
appeals to intuition (I have explored the role of intuition concern- 
ing such modal claims in ‘Necessary Beings’, Mind 95, April 1985). 
There is thus no reason in principle why something like the HST 
cannot apply to an existence claim just because the claim has this 
modal status. So pointing to its modal character will not suffice to 
exempt the proposition that there is a God from the scope of a 
properly formulated non-modai rule for the evaluation of positive 
existence claims. 

But is the HST properly formulated? Does it, or does McLaughlin’s 
shorter version which it reflects, adequately capture a rule we all 
use, or ought to use, for the rational assessment of positive exist- 
ence claims? Let us consider a particularly clear example of a case 
where such a rule seems to be applied. 

Suppose that while seated at the desk in my office, the proposi- 
tion suddenly occurs to me that there is a large poisonous snake in 
the room. Although this unpleasant thought has entered my mind 
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with no positive lustre of truth about it, and has elicited from me 
upon its appearance no feeling of conviction at all, it nonetheless 
has presented itself with sufficient force as not to be ignored. And 
after all, once entertained seriously, such a disturbing thought is not 
easily dismissed. So I meke a quick but thorough search of the 
place, which is neither unduly large nor unusually cluttered. During 
the process, I am not appeared-to snakily, nor do I find any trace of 
such a visitor. What then should be my cognitive attitude toward 
the proposition in question, given that I possess absolutely no 
evidence or any other positive epistemic ground in its favour? 
Surely that of rejection or denial. The only rational response in 
such conditions is to believe the proposition to be false. And this 
judgment accords perfectly with the precise formulation of the 
Hanson-Scriven Thesis with which we began. 

So, many philosophers seem to have concluded from a considera- 
tion of such cases as this, and more ordinary ones as well, that in 
the HST we have a properly formulated rule for the rational assess- 
ment of any positive existence claim. But is this correct? In a recent 
article, Alvin Plantinga hës rejected the view of Hanson and Scriven 
with a very interesting argument (presented in his major paper 
‘Reason and Belief in God’, in Faith and Rationality, edited by A. 
Plantinga and N. Wolterstorff, Note Dame 1983, pp. 27-9). He first 
asks us to consider the proposition 


(1) There is at least one human being that was not created by 
God. 


Since it is, he points out, a necessary, conceptual truth about God 
{at least about the God of orthodox Judeo-Christian theology) that 


(2) If God exists, then God has created all the human beings 
there are, 


any set of epistemic considerations in favour of the truth of (1) — 
evidences, arguments, etc. — will have to contain an argument that 
there is no God. But suppose that 


(A) There is no good argument against God’s existence. 


Then we shall have as a consequence no good argument for (1) 
either, and so, according to Hanson and Scriven, we must believe its 
denial: 


(1') All human beings are created by God. 
Now suppose also, Plantinga suggests, that 
(B) There is no good argument for God’s existence, 


a supposition which surely would be dear to the hearts of philo- 
sophers such as Hanson, Scriven and McLaughlin. Then when 
considering ; 


(3) There is a God 
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we find that we are obliged to believe its denial 
(3°) There is no God. 


But then, Plantinga continues, assuming that 


(C) There are no good arguments for or against the existence of 
od, 


the Hanson~Scriven view forces us to believe 
(4) There is no God and all human beings are created by him 


which is awkward and embarrassing enough by itself, but which 
also, along with the obvious truths that 


(5) Some human beings exist 
and that 
(6) No human being was created by God unless God exists 


entails a contradiction. And certainly, no principle which produces 
this sort of absurdity is a basic rule by which we are and ought to 
be guided in our rational assessments of positive existence claims. 
Thus, the HST must be rejected. 

However, interesting as this argument is, we can well imagine that 
Hanson, Scriven, and McLaughlin would be quick to protest that 
this attempted refutation of their view just begs the question 
against them. For on their favoured principle, assumption (C) could 
never be true. The absence of any good argument for the existence 
of God would just itself provide us with a good argument against 
the existence of God. And without (C), no absurdity follows. 

So, is the HST without flaw? Does it provide us with a basic 
principle of rational belief allotment? The suggestion of something 
like it has stood for years in the literature, unrefuted, and apparently 
endorsed by many philosophers. And it has the apparent backing of 
many common intuitions about the proper governance of our 
assent, as illustrated by the story of the poisonous snake. However, 
it is easy to show that such backing is apparent only for the precise 
version of the HST we are considering, the one which accords with 
McLaughlin’s remarks. 

Circumstances in which the lack of any positive epistemic con- 
siderations (evidence, testimony, natural inclination to believe, etc.) 
for some positive existence claim P rationally oblige a subject S to 
deny P rather than to withhold judgment on it, or remain agnostic, 
are those and only those in which S reasonably believes he is in 
good epistemic position with respect to P, where being in good 
epistemic position relative to a proposition is being in such a position 
that should there be any positive epistemic considerations for the 
truth of the proposition, one would have them, or most likelv have 
them. It is possible to be in good epistemic position with respect to 
a proposition only if it is such that, should it be true, its truth 
would be indicated by some positive epistemic considerations in its 
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favour. When I have completed my search for the poisonous snake, 
I am in good epistemic position to assess the claim that such a thing 
exists in my office. In that position, and only in that position, lack 
of any positive epistemic consideration for the claim amounts to as 
decisive an epistemic consideration against it as one could want. It Is 
only when a person reasonably believes himself to be in good 
epistemic position for assessing an existence claim that the absence 
of any evidence or other positive a for it can warrant 
and require his denial of the claim. 
So clearly, the HST should be revised to read something like: 


HST’ For any rational subject S and any positive existence 
claim P, if S reasonably believes himself to be in good 
epistemic position relative to P, and S is in possession of 
no good evidence or any other positive epistemic ground 
for thinking that P is true, then S ought to adopt the 
cognitive relation to P of denial. 


Now, what is important for our purposes and relevant to an evalua- 
tion of McLaughlin’s views about theism, atheism and agnosticism is 
the recognition that a theist can endorse HST’ as a principle govern- 
ing the rational assessment of all positive existence claims, and at 
the same time deny that, with respect to the claim that there is a 
God, the mere lack of any grounds for- thinking it true can suffice 
to justify a person in thinking it false. If S finds himself without 
positive grounds for P, either of two things can be true: (1) P is 
false, or (2) S is not in good epistemic.position relative to P. Because 
of some interesting features of the proposition that there is a God, 
it is particularly difficult for a person lacking any positive grounds 
for theism and any independent grounds for atheism to judge 
reasonably that he is in good epistemic position relative to this 
claim. 

First of all, the proposition in question is a metaphysical exist- 
ence claim. As such, it is very different from any such claim as that 
there is a snake in my room, or that a certain planet has a moon. 
Almost any major metaphysical view can be expressed in the form 
of a positive existence claim. And any such existence claim will be 
just as difficult to assess as any fundamental metaphysical stance 
ever has been. The problem with metaphysical existence claims is 
this: if we have a proof that such a claim is true, a proof operating 
on premises of whose truth we are sure, with argument forms of 
whose truth-preserving nature we are sure, then we can be sure that 
we are in good epistemic position with respect to that claim. Like- 
wise, if we have such a disproof. But without such a proof or a dis- 
proof, we are often without good grounds for making any reasonable 
judgment either that we are or that we are not in good epistemic 
position relative to the claim. Consider. any major metaphysical 
claim, disputed over the centuries. Under what conditions could we 
find ourselves without any convincing epistemic grounds for the 
claim, and without independent grounds ‘against the claim, and yet 
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be in a position reasonably to judge that if there were any positive 
grounds for its truth, we would be in possession of them? How 
could we even have good reason in such circumstances to think that 
the proposition in question is such that if it were true, its truth 
would be manifested in the existence of positive epistemic con- 
siderations in its favour? That is, how can we reasonably judge that 
it would even be possible to be in good epistemic position concern- 
ing it? These are questions which would be in most if not all cases 
exceedingly difficult to answer with any degree of confidence. 
Surely, in a justificatory vacuum, with respect to a metaphysical 
existence claim, it can be rational to withhold judgment concerning 
one’s epistemic position and thus concerning the claim itself. Denial 
of the claim is certainly not required under such conditions by any 
true principle of rationality. In fact, without any sort of independ- 
ent grounds for the claim’s negation, it can be held that denial 
would be not only rash but irrational as well. And this is fully 
consistent with the revised principle HST’. 

Since the proposition that there is a God is a metaphysical exist- 
ence claim, a person can judge himself to lack any positive epistemic 
ground for its truth, and yet that fact alone neither require nor even 
justify his being an atheist. And it is now clear that holding this 
need not issue from any effort to exempt the theistic claim from 
the scope of a properly formulated Razor-style principle. From its 
being a metaphysical claim, it does not follow that the HST’ does 
not apply to the proposition that there is a God, only that this 
principle will not generate in its case the simple results McLaughlin 
wants, 

One further consideration should be mentioned as well. Suppose 
a person takes himself to have no good ground for theism and no 
independent ground for atheism. Either there is a God or there is 
not (for whatever precise conception of God is most adequate). If 
God exists, a failure to have any positive considerations in favour of 
this alternative (a lack of evidence, and of a natural inclination to 
believe, etc.) may be due to the noetic effects of sin. So many 
theists claim. And on the other hand, if there is no such being, a 
failure to see that there is not may be due to low-grade effects of a 
deep psychological need not to believe this. In either case, one who 
lacks evidence and other positive considerations could fail to be in 
good epistemic position, having his noetic abilities clouded in one 
way or another. Realizing these possibilities alone can rationally 
warrant agnosticism in these conditions. 

With or without this latter point, we can see that McLaughlin is 
wrong in thinking that a Razor-style principle which governs the 
rational assessment of positive existence claims clearly requires, in 
the mere absence of any positive ground for theism, atheism. The 
epistemic dynamics of religious belief are quite different from that. 
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